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A GOOD man will live with the world as 
a wife man lives with his wife ; he will 
not let bimfelf down to be a dupe to it's h\i* 
moursy a devotee to it's pleafures, or a flatters 
of it's faults ; hie will make himfelf as happy as 
he can in ^e connection for his own &ke, re* 
form where he is able, and complain only when 
he cannot help it. I am iick of that converfiu>. 
tion which fpends itfelf in railing at the times we 
live in; I am apt to think they are not made 
better by thofe complaints^ and I have oftentimes 
occaiioA to know they are made worfe by thofe 
very people who are loudeft to complain of 
diem. If this be really one of the habits of age^ 
it is. high time for every man, who grows old, to 
guard againft it i for there is no occafion to ia« 
Vol. IV. B vitb 
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Yite more j^eevifli rompanionis for the laft lioiirs 
of life, than time and decrepitude will bring in 
their train : Let us look back upon things paft 
with what content we can, falute time prefent 
with the beft grace we are able, and refign our- 
felves to futuriQr with calomefs ^mid a patient: 
mind: If'we db not ivilh to be 1)anifhed from 
fociety before death withdraws us from it, don't 
let us truft to the w.Qtld!s rrfpeA only, let us 
ftrive alfo to conciliate it's love. 

But I do not wifh to argue this point with the 
(feft of the Murmurers merely upon the ground of 
good policy ; I Ihould be forry for the world, if 
J could give !lo better reafon for keeping wall 
with it than in Tclf-defence : I really thiiik. it z 
wsofld very eafy to live ^th upon paflable good 
terms ; I nam free to confds it has mended mc 
fince Iliave lived wifli it, and I am fully of opi- 
nion ft has mended itfelf : I don't deny but It 
has it's -failings 5 ttftill cuts out work for the 
HWpalifts, and I am in no ftar of finding fubjeS 
matter for three 4nore volumes of eflays, before 
I'have cxhaufteithe thity of an Obferver. How- 
cJver, fliough 1 have prefumed upon taking up 
this cliarafter late in life, yet I feel no provoca- 
tion from wfeat '1 fiT^rv^ in bthers, or in myfelf, 
to turn Mttrmuret ; 1 can call the time paft un- 
ist mjr review, as far back as my experience 
. ^ • ' wUl 
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will go» aj^d' comfort myp^lf by the comparlfon 
of it with the time prefent ; I can turn to the 
aufhqrs, who have delineated the manners of 
^g^6 antecedent to my own, without being 
tajh^ncked of m^y contemporaries, or entertaining 
a fiiperior j(l5(pe»£l for their*s, I cannot look 
back to any period of our own annals, of whick 
{ can conTcientioufly pronounce, according to 
iuch judgment as I am poflefled of, that the hapi> 
fHJoefs. of fociety was better fecured, and more 
completely provided for than at the prefent 
^XBoment. 

This may appear fo hardy an aflertion, that If 
^ Miirmurjtr$ jLake the iieid againft me, I fuf« 
ftSi that I Siall find myfel^ as I frequently have 
dcMie,' in a very decided minority; for let the 
jksAkX' take. notice, I know the world too well to 
think of gettftog popularity by defending it; if 
ever I nuike that my obje6fc, I muft run counter 
to my own principles, and abufe many, that all 
mayjread rae : In the mean time I fliall make a 
ibev jcif fome of my defences, if it be only to 
convince die Murmur ers^ that I fliall not capita^ 
IlUte vp<>n the £rft fummons; and I will keep 
fome fircmg pofts maiked from their view, diat 
if they xepeat their allault, I may ftill have -re* 
^Smrces iii my reach. 

Socie^'AS. cemented by Jaws, upheld by reli-* 
B2 gion. 
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gion, , endeared by manners, and adorned by 
arts. .1 

Let us now enquire what is the prefent ftatc 
of thefc great fundamentals of focial happineffe, 
and Whether any better period can be pointed 
-out, compared to which their prefent ftatc ma^^ 
be j uftly pronounced a ftatc of decleitfion. ^ * • 
y The conftitution of England has undergone 
ii)any changes: The monarch, the nobles a^ 
the people, have each in their turn for a tinffc 
deftroyed that proper balance, in which it's ex- 
cellence confifts. In feudal times the ariftocra- 
tic power preponderated, • and the kingdom was 
torn to pieces with civil diftra<9ions.^ From thft 
aeceflion of Henry the Seventh to the breaking 
out of the great rebellion the power: of 'the lb* 
vereign was all but abfolute^ the rapacity of that 
monarch, thebirutality of his fucceflbr, the peri 
fccuting fpiritof Mary, and thfe imperious pre- 
rogative of Elizabeth left fcarce a (hadow of 
freedom in the people; and, in fpite of all the 
boafted glories of Elizabeth's golden days, I 
muft doubt if any nation can be happy, whofe 
lives and properties were no better fecured than 
tbofe of her fubje6b adlually were : In all this 
period the moft tranquil moments are to be 
found in the peaceful reign of James the Firft ;* 
yet even then the king's jus divinum was at it's 

height, 
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height, and totally overturned the fcale and equi- 
poife of the conftitution. What followed iix 
Charles*s day I need not dwell upon ; a revo- 
lution enfued; monarchy was {haken to it's 
foundations, and in the general fermentation and ' 
concuffion of affairs the very dregs of the people 
were thrown up into power, and all was anar- 
chy, flaughter and oppreiEon. From the Re- 
ftoration to the Revolution we contemplate a 
period full of trouble, and, for the moft part, 
ftained with the deepeft difgrace; a penfioned 
monarch, an abandoned court, and a licentious 
people : The abdication, or, more properly, the 
expulfion of a royal bigot, fet the conftitution 
upon it's bottom, but it left the minds of men in 
a ferment that could not fpeedily fubilde ; antient 
loyalty and high monarchical principles were not 
to be iile'nced at once by the peremptory fiat of 
an a^ of parliament ; men ftill harboured them 
in their hearts, and popery, three times expelled, 
was ftill upon the watch, and fecretly whetting 
her weapons for a fourth attempt. Was this a 
period of focial happinefs? — The fucceffion of 
the houfe of Hanover ftill left a pretender to the 
throne 5 and though the charadler of the new fo* 
vereign had every requifite of temper and judg- 
ment for conciliating his government, yet the 
old leaven was not exhaufted, frefh rftvdluti€>n$ 
B 3 were 
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were a^ttempted and the nation felt a jpamfid re- 
petition of it's former forrows. 

So far therefore as the happinefe of fociety de- 
pends upon the fecure eftabliihment of die conk 
ftitution, the juft adminiftrasioh of the laws, the 
ftriA and corred afcertainment of the iubjedd 
rights, and thofe facred and mviolabde privileges 
as to perfon and property, "vrhicb every man 
amongft us can now define, and no than living 
dares to diipute, fo far we muft dcknovfledge 
that the times we live in are happier timesF, than 
ever fell to the Iqt of our anceftws, and if we 
complain of them, it muft be on account of 
femcthing, which has not yet tome under our 
review; we will therefore proceed to die next 
point, apd take the prefent ftate of religion Into 
our conAderation. 

Religious feuds are fo terrible in their conffr^ 
fences, and the peace of this kingdom has been 
i(i> often deflroyed by the furioufnefs of 2eaIot9 
3nd enthufiafts, flruggling for church-eftaWifli^ 
ment, and perfecuting in their turns the Mhn 
party without mercy, that the tranquillity we now 
enjoy, (greater as I believe than in any time 
paft, but certainly as great) is of itfdf fuiHcient 
to put the modern murmurer to filence. To 
fabftantiate my afTcrtion, let me refer to the rifing 
^irit of toleration; wherever that blefTed fpirit 

prevails, 
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prevails, it prcvrils for the honour of man*s na* 
ture, for the enlargement of his heart, and for 
the augmentation of his focial' happinefe, Whilft 
we were contending (or our own rights, felf-de*. 
fence compelled us to keep off the encroach- 
ments of others, that were hoftile to thofe rights ; 
but tfiefe being firmly eftablifhed, we are no 
longer warranted to hang the fword of the law 
ever the head of religion^ and opprefs our fe- 
ceding iellow-fubjeds. Is there any juft reafon 
to complain of our eftabliihed clergy in their 
colle^ve charaSerT If they do not ftun us 
WiA controrerftes, it is becaufe they underftand 
tiie fpirit of their rdigion better than to engage 
in them : The publications of the pulpit are ftill 
numerous, and if they have dk'opt their high in- 
flammatory tone, it is to the honour of Chrifti- 
anity that they have ib done, and taken up a 
milder, meeker language in it's flead^ As fbr 
the practice of religion, it is not in my prefent 
argument to fpeak of that ; my bufinefs is only 
to appeal to it as an eftabli(hment, eflential to 
the fupport and happinefs of Ibcietyi and when 
wc refleft how often in times paft it has been 
made an engine for fubverting that tranquillity 
and good order in the ftate, which it now peace* 
ably upholds, I think it will be clear to every 
candid man that this cfannot be one of t^e caufe^ 
B4 of 
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of complaint and murmur againft the prdcn^ 
times. 

The Manners of the age we liv^ in Is the next 
point I am to review j and if I am to bring this 
into any decent compafs, I muft reje^i many 
things out of the account, that would make for 
my argument, and fpeak very briefly upon all 
others. 

To compare the manners of one age with 
thofe of another we muft begin by calling to re<v 
membrance the changes that may have been 
made in our own time, (if we have lived long 
enough to be witnefles of any) or we muft take 
them upon tradition, or guefs at them by the 
writings of thofe who defcribe diem : The 
comic poets are in general good defcribers of the 
living manners, and of all dramatic painters 
in this clafs Ben Jonfon is decidedly the beft. 
•In the mirror of the ftage we have the refledion 
of the time$ through all their changes firom the 
reign of Elizabeth to that of Anne, ^ with an 
exception to the days of Oliver, of which inter- 
i-al if there was no other delineation of the 
reigning manners, than what we find in the an* 
nals of Whitelockeand Clarendon, we fhould be 
at no lofs to form our judgment of them. I 
ftopt at the age of queen Anne, becaufe it was 
then that Sir Richard Steele and Mr. A4difoi> 

began 
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began to.fpread their pallets, and when they had 
compleated The SpeSiator^ nobody will difpute 
their having given a very finifhed pourtrait of the 
age they lived in. Where they flop tradition 
may begin j fo that I think an obferving man, with 
all thefe aids and no (hort experience of his own 
to help thenvout, may form a pretty clofe compa- 
rifon in his own thoughts upon the fubjeft. 

Here I muft remind the reader that I am fpeak- 
ing of manners as they relpe<ft fociety. Now wc 
can readily refer to certain times paft, when the 
manners of men in this country were infufferably 
boifterous and unpolifhed ; we can point to the 
period, when they were as notorioufly referved, 
gloomy, dark and fanatical ; we know when 
profligacy threw off all appearances, and liber- 
tinifm went naked as it were, into all focieties ; 
we can tell when pedantry was in general 
fafhion, when duelling was the rage, and^ the 
point of honour was to be defined by a chain of 
logic that would have puzzled Ariftotle ; we can 
turn to the time, when it was reputable to get 
drunk, and when the fine gentleman of the co- 
medy entertains his miftrefs with his feats over 
the bottle, and recommends himfelf to her good 
graces by fwearing, bluftering, and beating 
up the watch : We know there are fuch words 
in UlQ language as fop and beau, and fome can 

remember 
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remember them in daily ufe; many arc yet 
living, who have had their full-bottomed wigs 
brought home in a chair, and many, an old lady 
now crowds herfelf into a corner, who once 
hooped herfelf in a chrcle hardly lefs than Ar- 
thur's round table: Here I may be told that 
drefs is not manners ; but I muft contend that the ' 
manners of a man in a full-bottomed wig muft 
partake (bmething of the flifFnefs of the barber's 
buckle i nor do I fee how he can walk on foot at 
his eafe, when his wig goes in a chair. How 
many of us can call io mind the day, when it 
was a mark of good- breeding to cram a poor 
furfeited gueft to the throat, and the moft focial 
hours of life were thrown away in a continual in- 
terchange of folicitations and apologies ? What a 
ftroke upon the nerves of a modeft man was it 
then to piakehis firfl approaches, and perform his 
awkward reverences to ^ folemn circle all rifing 
on their legs at th^ awful moment of his entry ! 
and what was his condition at departing, when, 
after having performed the fame tremendous 
ceremonies, he faw his retreat cut off by a double 
row of guards in livery, to every one of whom he 
yms to pay a toll for free paHage ! A man will now 
find his fuperlors more acceffible, his equals more 
at their eafe, and his inferiors more mannerly 
than in any time pafl:. The cfFefts of public 

I education, 
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education, travel and a general intcrcourfe with 
mankind, die great influx of foreigners, the va- 
riety of public amufements, where all ranks and 
degrees meet promifcuoufly, the conftant refort 
to bathing and water - drinking places in the 
ftimmer, and above all the company of the fair 
fex, who mix fo much more in foci^ than here- 
toforCy have with many other confpiring caufes 
altogether produced fuch an eafe and fuavity of 
manners throughout the nation, as have totally 
changed the face of fociety, and levelled all thofe 
bars and barriers, which made the approaches to 
what was called good company fo troublefome, 
and obftrufted the intercourfe between man and 
man. Here then I fliall conclude upon this to- 
pic, and pafs to the Arts, which I faid were 
the ornaments of fociety. 

As I am perfuaded my argument will not be 
contefted in this quarter, I need fpend few words 
upon fo clear a point. If ever this country faw 
an age of artifts,' it is the prefent ; Italy, Spain, 
Flanders and France have had their turn, but they 
are now in no capacity to difpute the palm, and 
Englgjid ftands without a rival; her painters, 
fculptors and engravers are now the only fchools, 
properly fo called, in Europe ; Rome will bear 
witnefs that the Englifh artifts are as fuperior in 
talents as they are in number^ to thofe of all na- 
tions 
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tians bcfides, I referve the mention of her ar- 
chite£l;s as a feparatc clafs, that I may for once 
break in upon my general rule by indulging q[iy- 
felf in a prediSion, (upon which I am willing to 
fiake all my credit with the reader) that when 
the modeft genius of a Harrifon fhall be brought 
into fuller difplay, England will have to boaft of a 
native architeft, which the brighteft age of 
Greece would glory to acknowledge. 
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Mcoei^tog ocrri; ovaiav xou vovv ixjsi* 
XfSrat yap omo; «$ » Je? raurn naXui* 
Oura fjLo^eiv ?« 'Travrcc km ttT^outov fepeiv* 
Aa-x;iyj(.o(ruvng yap yiver bloi; oUtio^, 

(Menander. Grculatore.) 

** Abundance is a Uejfmg to the wife ; 

" The ufe of riches in difcretion lies: 

** Learn this^yemen of wealth — a heavy purje 

*' In afooPs pocket is a heavy curfe,^^ 

'T'^HERE are fo many ftriking advantages in 
^ the poflefTion of wealth, that the inhe- 
ritance of a great eftate^ devolving upon a man 
in the vigour of miid and body, appears to 

tiic 
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Ae eye of fpetulation as ^ lot of fingulair 
"felicity. 

There *are fome countries, where no fubje(i 
can properly be faid to be inidependant; but in a 
conftitution fo happily tempered as our*s, that 
bleffing feems peculiarly annexed to affluence. 
The EngKfli landed gentleman, who can fet his 
foot u^h his own foil, and fay to all the world 
— -TX/V is my freehold; the law* defends my right: 
Touch it who daref'^is furely a's independant as 
any man within the rules 6f fodety can be, fo 
long as Jie encumbers himfelf by no exccedings 
of expence beyond the compafs of his income : If 
a great eftate therefore give$ a man indepen- 
dance, it gfves him that, which all, who do liot 
poilbfe it, feem to figh for. ; 
^ ' tVhefn i confider the numberlefs Indulgencies, 
which! are the concomitants of a great fortune, 
and the facility it affords to the gratification of 
every generous paflion, I am mortified to find 
how few, who are poffefled of thefe advantages, 
avail thentfelves of their fituation to any worthy 
purpofes : That happy temper, which can pfe- 
ferve a medium between diffipation and avarice, 
is not offen to be found, and where I meet one 
mah, whb can laudably acquit himfelf under the 
teft of profperity, I could inftance numbers, who 
^teport themfclrcs wrth honour under the vifita- 
• ■ ' tions 
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tions 6f adveriity* Man Imifl: be in a qertain 
degree the artificer of his own happincfs; the 
$ooh and.mat^xi^s may be put into his hand$ by 
Ae bounty of Pnoyidence, but the worlcmanihip 
jnuft be his pwn. 

I fetely took a journey into a diftant x:owity^ 
upon a vifit to ^ gentleman of £i>rtune, whom I 
dlhall call Jttalus^ I had never, feen him iuice 
his acceffion to a vexy confiderable eftate; and 
as I have met with few acquaintance in life of 
TS^ott pleaTant qualities, or a more fiacial temper 
than Attains, before this great pxxiperty ^nex- 
|)t£l;ed]y devplved upon him, I flattered myfelf 
that foxtune had in this inftance befiowed her far 
yours upon one who deferved them ; and that % 
fhould find in Attalus's fociety the pleaiing gra* 
ti&cation of feeing ^ diofe maxim% which I had 
hitherto revolved in my mind as matter of ^cu^ 
lation only, now tirought forth into a<3Rial prac- 
tice ; for amongft all my obfervations upon 
human affairs, few have given me greater ^and 
more frequent difappointment, than (the almoft 
general. abufe of riches, Thc^xules of libepsU 
oecohomy) which would make wealth a bleffing 
to it's owner and tp all he were conneAed with, 
feem fo obvious to me, who tore no ^>tber in- 
tereil In the fubjedt dian what meditation affords^ 
that I am apt to wonder i:^w men caa in^e 

fuch 
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iu/ch £aiCe eftimates of the true enjoyments %f 
life, and Wander out of the way of happinefs, to 
v^faicb the heart and underftandlng feem to poi^ 
the road too plainly to admit of 2^ miftake. 

With thefe fanguine expefUtions I purfued 
my journey towards the magniftcent feat of At* 
talus, and in my approach it was widi pleafure \ 
remarked the beauty of the country about it ; I 
recollefled how much he ufed to be devoted to 
rural exercifes, and I found him fituated in die 
very fpot moft favorable to his beloved amufe* 
meats ; the foil was clean, the hills eafy, and the 
downs were chequered with thick <:opfes, that 
feemed the fineft nurferies in nature for a fportC* 
man's game : When I entered upon his orna- 
mented demefne, nothing could be more en« 
chanting than the fcenery; the ground was finely 
fhaped into hill and vale ; the horizon every 
where bold and romantic, and the hand of art 
had evidently improved the workmanflxip of na- 
ture with confummate taftes upon the broken 
declivity ftately groves of beech were happily 
difpofed J the lawn was of the fineft verdure 
gently floping from the houfe j a rapid river of 
the pureft tranfparency ran thrpugh it and fell 
over a rocky channel into a noble lake within 
view of the manfion ; behind this upon the 
northern and eaftem . Janks I could difce;rB the 

tops 
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tops of very ftately trees, that Ihcltered a (pacioixs 
fehclofure of pleafure-ground and gardens, with 
Hi the delicious accompaniments of hothouies 
and confervatories* 

• It was a fcene to feize the imagination with 
rapture; a poet's language would have run 
^ohtaneoufly into metre at the fight of it ; 
« What a lubjeft,'* faid I within myfelf, <* is 
^^ here prcfcnt for thofe ingenious bards, who 

* have the happy talent of defcribing nature irt 
*« her feircft forms ! Oh ! that I could plant the 
« delightful author of The Tajk in this very fpot ! 
c* Perhaps, whilft "his eye — tn a fine phrenjy rolL 
^ing — ^^glanced over this enchanting profpeft, 
** he might burft forth into the following, or 
** fomething like the following, rhapfody— '* 

Bleft above mep, if he percei¥es and feds 
The bleffingsheis heir to» He 1 to whom 
His provident forefathers liave bequeathed 
In tKis fair diftri5l of their native ifle 
A free inheritance* compact and clear. - * 
How fwcet the y ivifyiog dawn to him. 
Who with, a fond paternal eye can trace 
Beloved fccnes, where rivers/ groves andjawns 
Rife at the touch of his Orphean hand, 
And Nature, lilte a docile. child, repays 
Her kiAd difpofer*a rare t Matter and friend 
Of all that blooms or breathes within the verge 
Of this wide-ftretcht horizon, he furveys 
His upland paftures white with fleecy flocks^ 

Rich 
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Rich meadows dappled o'er with grazing herds 
And vallies waving thick with golden grain. 
^ .Where can the world difplay a fairer fcene ? 
And what has Nature for the fons of men 
Better provided than this happy iflc ? 
Marie ! how /he's girded by her watery zone, 
/ Whilft all the neighh'ring continient is trench'd 
And FurcowM with the ghaftlyfcftras pf war: 
Barriers and forts and arm'd battalions (land 
On the. fierce coniSnes of each rival ftatc. 
Jealous to guard, or eager to invade ; ^ , ,. 
Between thek hoftile camps a fi&ld of blood* 
Behind them defolation void and drearji , 
Where at the fummons of the furly drum 
The rifing and the fetting fun refl^fts " " 
Nought but the gleam of arms, now "here, now there 
Flafhing amain, as the bright phalanx' moves : 
Wafteful and wide the blank in Nature'*s map. 
And far far diftant where the fcene begins, 
Of human hAitation, thinly grouped 
Over the meager earth ; for there no youth. 
No fturdy peafant, who with limbs and ftrength 
Might fillthe gaps of battle, dareis approach 5 
Old age inftead, with weak and trembling hand 
Feebly folicit's .the indignant foil 
For a precarious meal, poor at the belt. 

Oh, Albion ! oh, bleft ifle, on whofe white clrfFs 
Peace builds her halcyon neft, ihou, who embraced 
By .the uxorious ocean fif (I fecure, 
Smiliiag and gay and crownM with every wreath. 
That Art can faihion or rich Commerce waft 
TO 'Xtci thee like a bride, compare thefe fceoes 
With pity tlot with fcorrt, artd let thy heart. 
Not waiiton with profperity, but warin 
ToL.'iy.- C WiA 
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With grateful adoration 9 fend up praife 

To the great Giver— thence thy Blef lings com?. 

The fcft luxurious nations will complain 
Of thy rude wintry climej and chide the winds^ 
That ruffle their fine forms 5 trembling tJiey view 
The boiilerous barrier that defends thy coaft. 
Nor dare to. pafs it till their pilot bird. 
The winter-fleeping fwallow, points the way 5 
But envy not ^leiiUuns, and figh not thou 
Tot the clear azufe of their cloudlefs (kies | 
The fame ftrong blaft, that beds the knotted oak 
Firm in his clay -bound cradle, nerves the arm 
Of theilout hind, who fells him to (he ground. 
Thefe arc the roaqly offspring of our ifle ; 
Their*$ are thcTpure delights of rural life». 
Freedom their birth-right and their dwelling peace ; 
The vine, that mantles o'er their cottage roof. 
Gives them a (hade no tyrant dares to fpoil. 

Mark ! how the fturdy peafant breafts the ftorm. 
The white fnow fleeting Q>r his brawny cheft ; 
He heeds it not, but carols as he goes 
Some jocund naeafure or love-ditty, foon 
In fprightlier key and happier accent (ung 
To the kind wench at homei; whofe ruddy chec;kt 
Shall thaw the icy winter on his lip^,^ 
And melt his frozen features into^ joy^ 
Biit who, that ever heard the humerus fliout*. 
When the (hrill fox -hound doubles on the fcent, 
Which of you, fons and fathers of the.cb^^ce,. 
Which of your hardy, bold, adventurous band 
Will pine and murmur for Italian ikies? 
Hark • from the covert- ficfe your game ia vlew'd \ 
Muiic, which none but Britifli dryads he»r. 
Shouts, which no foreign echoes can repeat. 
Ring tliro* the hollow wood and fweep the vale* 

Now, 
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Now, now, ye jo3f<0U8iportrinen> ye, whofe hearts 

Are QDifbnTdtc^tht ecftatic erf 

Of theftill pM:k^ now>give y6uriteed$ tbe rein! 

Your*s is ths day-*niifie was, and is nA nVbi-e ; 

Yet ever as* I Hew you in the wind, 

Tho' chiltd and hovering o'er my winter heai<t)i. 

Forth, like fome Greenwich veteran, if chahd^ 

The QonquVing' name of Rodney meets- ins ■tffri ' 

Forth I'^muftcome taihare the glad?nltlgifd\lff^ 

To fhew my Xcars and boaft of former- feftM^^ , ^ > 

. Theyfay)aiitt dime's inconflaiit, changofuluwTruc !- 
It gtyet theJrc! to: ail aftrology^ ■- ■" . ■' . ^ 
^akes:tke diviner mad and aImon:mbdc«: : 
PhilofojAyititlfj Camelton-like 
Oivr i(ky piits'on ail colours, blu(hinginov^j| • ^ 
Now louring Hke a frowardpetti{h.chtid:;^* :. .' . 
This hour a^ zephyr, and the next a ftonn;; : ' ' 
Angr>( ^d pAiaa'diby fibs-*- Yet take ourrclinic^ 
Take it f^r aliinqailandday. hy day.^ . '.,, \ 
Thno! ail: the iv^ry ing: feafons of. the: 3rear, . . / 
^'or; the roindVjvtgour andthe body's ftredgtii, 
Wkcrc i8iit's.rini.'?-^Beauty is it's oWnr;- 
Not the VOlu|}iii6ti8'' region of tbe>Niiey 
Not'aromaticilldia^s^y breath. 
Nor evenitigbrebkefroiti'Tagus, Rhone or Loifc 
Can tinge-the f^iSdbnibbetk with blodm (b frefh. 
Here tcfOj if exe^diCs and Midperrance ca41, • ' 
! Hiealtbifiiall^Qfaeynheufrfinsmionf $ evei^y fount» 
Each t*UUng! iVrbaNqiva6n1reya(itto our ]i|>«/} 
In every zephyr w^-iikbale hisr breath J - ' • 
The iftepherditrackis4ier. mithe morning dew,' 
A$ olfenthe g|[^j|(idny«noD(t«rthe heash 
St«anuog;wildL frag|raiiccnh«t^aondiids-h4S ftock« 
.' B^ ^ ! Mwfi 9W f nilui^tbe ibahefnl C7(A^ 
Screen me, ye^jw^eilti^'ialeEpofing biiis^ 
V;) C % Rife 
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Kife up and cover me ! Agues and rheums, 
All Holland's marfhes. ftrike nue in the {;ale } - 
Like £gypt*s blight his breath is all alive ; 
His very dew is poifon^ honey-fweety 
Tcenring with putrefa£itQn ; in his fog 
The locuft and the caterpillar fwarm. 
And vegetable nature falls before them t 
Open, all quarters elfe^ and blovi^ upon me, . 
' But bar that gate, O regent of the winds 1 
It gives the food that melancholy doat54>n,. . 
The quick^ner th at provokes the ilanderer^s fpleen. 
Makes green the eye of Jealoufy and feeds 
The fwdling gorge of Envy till it burfls : 
'Tis now the poet's unpropitious hour i 
The fludent trims his midnight lamp in vain, ■ 
And beauty fades upon the painter^s eye 5 
Hang up thy pallet, Romney / and convene 
The gay companions of thy fociai lioard % 
Apelles' felf would throw his pehcilliy» 
And fwear the (kies confpir'^ againft his art. 

But what muft Europe's fofter climes endure. 
Thy coaft, Calabria! or the neighbouring ifle. 
Of antient Ceres onct the fruitful feat ? - 

Where is the bloom of £iina?js flowery, field. 
Mellifluous Hybla^ and.the golden vale 
Of ri<^hIfanormu$, when the fell SiroCf 
Hot from the furnace of the Libyan fands. 
Breathes all it's plagues upbii them ? Haplefs ide ! 
Why muft I call to mind thy paft renown ? 
Is it this defolating blaft akwe, 
Thatftrips thy Verdure ? Is it in the gtil^ . 
Of yawning earthquakes that thy. glory finks ? 
Or hatlx thie flood that thpndVing iEtna pours 
From her convuls'd and^ming entrails whelm*d 
In one wide ruin every noble fpark 

Of 
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Of priftine virtue, genius, wifdom, wit ? 
Ah no \ the elements are not in fault } 
Nature is ftill the fame : 'Tis not the blaft 
From Afric^sbvrning fands, it is the breath 
Of Spain*s defpotic malhr lays thet lowj 
*Tis not alone the quaking earth that reels 
Under thy tottering cities, *ti8 the fall 
Of freedom, 'tis the pit which ilavery digs. 
That buries every virtue ; 'tis the flood 
Of fuperftition, the infatiate fires 
Of perfecuting zealots that devour thee ; 
Thefe are the Titans who difturbthy peace. 
This is thy grave, O Sicily ! the hell 
Deeper than that, which heathen poets feign'd 
Under thy burning mountain, tliat engulphs 
Each grace and every mufe, arts, arms and all 
That elegance infpires or fame records. 

Return, ye vi£liins of caprice and Ipleen, 
Ye fummer friends, daughters more fitly cali'd 
Than fons of Albion, to your native (horcs 
Return, felf-exiles as you are, and face 
This only tyrant which our ifle endures, 
This hoary-headed terror of the year. 
Stern winter — What, tho' in his icy chains 
lmpriibn''d for a time e'en father Thames 
Check§ l>is imperial current, and beholds 
His wealthy navigation in arre((. 
Yet foon, like PjCffeifs pn his winged deed, 
Ji'orth from the horns of the celeftial Ram . .; . 
Spring, his deliverer, comes-^down, down at pnc9 
The frighted monfter dives jnto the earth. 
Or burfts afunder with a hidepus crafh. 
As thro' his ftubborn ribs th* all-conqu'ring fun 
Piives his refulgent fpear : The ranfomM floods, 

'■ 'C 3 ' *■ ■ ^ ^As 
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As at a fignal, rife and ctip their hands ; 
The mountains (hout for joy j the laughing hours 
jdance 6*tr the eafternhills and in the lap 
Of marriageable earth their odours fling. 
Wreaths of each vernal flowrct, wbllft the choir 
Of feathered fongfters make the groves refqund 
With Nature's hymenasals — all is joy. 

HaH, bounteous Spring! primaeval feafon, hail \ 
Nature^s glad herald ! who to all the tribes 
That link creation's fcale, from lordly man. 
To the fftiall infe6V, that eludes his fight. 
Proclaims that univcrfal law'of life. 
The firft great blefling of the new-born worId> 
Increafg and multiply I — No fooncr heard 
By fultry climes, than ftrait the rebel fun 
Mounts his bright throne, and o'er the withering earth 
Scatters his bold Titanian fires around. 
And cancels Heaven's high edi£b 3 Nature feels 
Quick growtfi and quick decay \ the verdant fcene 
Glitters awhile and vaniihes at once. 
Not fuch the tints that Albion*s landfcape wears. 
Her mantle dipt in never->fading green. 
Keeps fre(h its vernal honours thro' the year ; 
Soft dew-drops nurfe her rofe's maiden bloom. 
And genial (howers refrefli her vivid lawn. 
Thro' other lands indignant of delay 
Spring travels homeward with a Granger's hafle \ 
Here herepofes, dwells upon the fcene 
Enamour'd, native here prolongs his ftay. 
And when his fiery fuccelTor at length 
Warns him from hence, with lingering ftep and flow. 
And many a ftrcaro of falling tears he parts. 
Like one, whom furly creditors arrcft 

In 
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In a fond cohfort^s arms and force him thence. 

But now, my Mufe, to humbler themes defccnd ! 
'Tis not for me to paint the various gifts 
Which freedom, fcicnce, art, or favVing Hcav*a 
Shower on my native ifle 3 quencHM arc the&reSf 
Which young ambition kindled in my breaft) 
Morning and noon of life*s fliort day are paft. 
And what remains for rae ere night comes on. 
But one ftill hour perchance of gliniitieritg evt 
For fober contemplation? Ccnle, my Mufe, 
Come then ! and as from fome high mountain*s top 
The careful (hepherd counts his ftraggling flocki 
So will we take oiie patient laft furvey 
Of this unquiet, babbling, anxious world { 
WeMt fcan it with a calm but curious eye | 
Silence and foUtude are all our own } 
Their's is the tymultj tbeir's the throng 5 my (bul 
Is fitted to the taftt— for, oh fair truth ! 
Yet I am thine, on thy perennial bafe 
I will infcribe my monumental verte. 
And tho* niy heart with kindred at-dor beats 
To every brave compatriot, yet no tics, 
Tho dignified with friend(hip*s fpecious name. 
Shall ihackle my free mind, nor any fpace 
Lefs than the World's wide compafs bound my love. 

No more 5 for now the hofpitable gates 
Of weakhy Attaliu invite their gueft j 
I paus'd and Ibok'd, and yielding to the wifli 
That fortune had bequeathed me fuch a lot, 
A momentary figh furprlz'd my heart : 
Flocks, herds, and fields of golden grain, of the(b 
I envied not the owner 5 but I favu 
The curling fmoke from cottages afcend. 
And heard the merry din of child ilhfports | 

C 4 I faw 
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I fiw the peafant (looping to his plough 
And whirling time away ; I met a form, 
Fair as a fabled nymph ; Nature had fpread 
Her toilette, health her handmaid dealt the bloom. 
Simplicity attir'd her ; by the copfe 
Skirting the horn -beam rove, where riolets bud 
And the ificft primrofe opens to the fpring. 
With her fond lover arm in arm flic walkM^ 
Not with the (teal thy ftep and harlot leer 
Of guilty aflignation, nor unnerv'd 
By midnight feaft or revel, but in prime' 
, Of youth and health and beauty ^s genuine glow s 
I mark*d the eonfcious look of boned truth. 
That greets the paffcnger with eye direct. 
Nor fears nor meditates furprize i my heart 
Yearned at the fight and as they pafsM I cried-^ 
** Why was it not my fortune to have faid 
** Go, and be happy ?" — On a riiing flopc 
Full to the fouth the ftately manlion (lands. 
Where dwells the mailer of this rich domain j 
Plain and o^ chafte proportion the device. 
Not libeird and bedawbM with tawdry frize 
OrlacM ](ula(ler, patcht with refufcfcraps, 
X'ike that fraternal pile on Thames's bank, 
- Which draws it's title not it*s tafte from Greece. 

Happy ! if there in rural peace be dwells, 
Untortur'd by ambition, and enjoys 
An eye for nature and a htart for man. 
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N» XC7L 

OuK ecrafjica ^TXaTeiv^Sr* euxofJfMy oi>Ja fioi tm 
Xw a'7[6 Tfflv 6ylym fivHh Ixovr* Kcuiiv. 

(Thtognis.) 

" I ajk not wealth \ lei me enjoy 
** An humble lot without annoy !" 

UP O N my arrival at the houfe I was 
fhewn into a fmall room in the bafe-ftory, 
which the owner of this fine place ufually oc- 
cupied and in which he now received me : here 
I had been but a very few minutes before he 
propofed to fliew me the houfe, and for that 
purpof* conduced me up ftairs to the grand 
apartment, and from thence made the entire 
tour, without excepting any one of the bed- 
chambers, offices or even clofets in tjic houfe : 
I cannot fay my friend Attains confulted times 
and feafons in chufing fo early a moment after 
my arrival for parading me about in this man- 
ner ; fome of the apartments were certainly very 
iplendid 5 a great deal of rich furniture and many 
fine piftures folicited my notice ; but the fatigue 
©f fo iH-timed a perambulation difabled me from 

cxpreiRqg 
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cxpreffing that degree of admiration, which 
feemed to be expefted on this ocxrafion, and 
which on any other I fhould have been forward 
to bellow : I was forry for this, becaufe I believe 
he enjoyed little other pleafure in the pofleifion of 
bis houfe, befides this of {hewing it; but it 
happened to my hoft, as it does too frequently to 
tfie owners of fine places, that he miffed the tri-c 
bute of flattery by too great eagernefs in exadl- 
ing it. 

It appeared to me that Attalus m^^s no longer 
Ac gay lively man he was formerly j there was a 
gloom upon his countenance and an inquietude 
in his manner, which feemed to lay him under a 
conftraint that he could not naturally get rid of : 
Time hung heavy on our hands till the hour of 
dinner, and it was not without regret I perceived 
be had arranged his family meals upon*the fa- 
fiiionable fyftem of London hours, and at the 
diftance of two hundred miles from the capital 
bad by choice adopted thofe very habits, which 
nothing but the general cuftom of late affem- 
t)lies and long fittings in Parliament can excufe 
upon the plea of nccefiity : It was now the midA 
of fummer, which made the abfurdity of fuch a 
difpofition of our time more glaring, for whilft 
the beft hours of the afternoon were devoted to 
the table, all exercife and enjoyment out of doors 

were 
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were either to be given up, or taken only in the 
meridian heat of the day. I difcovered a fiirthcr 
bad confequence of thefe habits upon fociety zni 
good-fellowftiip, forfuch of the neighbouring gen«» 
try, who had not copied his example, were de-i 
tcrred from making him any vifits, not prefuming 
to difturb him at unfuitable hours, and yet not 
able, without a total difarrangement of their owA 
comforts, to make their time conform to his. 
Attalus himfelf, I muft acknowledge, both fa\r 
and confeffed the bad fyftem he was upon^ he 
found himfelf grown unpopular amongft his 
country neighbours on this very fcore, and was 
piqued by their negleft of him : " It was a vil- 
lainous cuftom," he obferved, " and deftru6Uv$ 
** both of health and pleafure ; but all people of 
** fafliion dined at five, and what could he do ? 
** He muft live as other great families lived ; if in- 
** deed he was a mere private gentleman, he might 
«' do as he liked beft." If it be fo, thought I, this 
man's great fortune is an incumbrance to him ; 
if it robs him of health and pleafure, what does 
' it give him, nay what can it give him, in com- 
penfation for the lofs of fuch bleflings ? If la- 
(hion takes away from Attalus the liberty of do- 
ing what he beft likes, and is beft for him,' I 
muft have been mift^en in fuppofing indepen- 
dance was die refult of affluence j I fufpedl there 

are 
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^e not all the advantages in his conditon which 
I fuppofed there were — I will exsunine this mor? 
narrowly. 

The next morning, after a late breakfaft, th^ 
confequence I had forefeen enfued, for wc were 
advanced into the hotteft hours of the day, whea 
Attalus, being impatient to (hew me the beauties 
pf his park and grounds, gave orders for the 
equipages and horfes to be made ready, and wc 
were to fet out upon the furvey in a burning fun. 
When the train was in waiting at the door, we 
feUied forth, but here a difcuffion began, in which 
fo many things required a new arrangement, that 
a long flop was put to our march, whilft the 
fcrutinizing eye of Attalus was employed in a 
minute examination of every thing appertaining 
to the cavalry and carriages ; the horfes were 
wrong harneffed, they were to be changed from 
the off-fide to the near-fide, faddles were to be 
altered, and both groom and coachman were 
heartily recommended to repeated damnation for 
their ftupidity and inattention — " Never any 
*' man was fo plagued with rafcally fervants as I 
*' am," cried Attalus j " they are the curfe and 
«* vexation of my lifcj I wifh I could live with- 
*' out them ; no man can be happy, who has to 
" do with them.*^ — Is it fo ? (faid I within my- 
fclf) then I have the advantage over you in that, 

refpccl* 
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rdpeft, for I have but one man and one horfe, 
and. both are always ready at a moment's warn- 
ing. 
, J mounted a phaeton with Attalus and we fet 
fonmsird in a broiling day : My conductor im- 
mediately began to vent his angry humour upon 
the wrong ^bje6):, and plied his thong at fuch a 
filriOus: r^e upon his unoffending horfes, that the 
high-mettled animals fo refented the unjuft cor- 
re£tioil> fh^t after ftruggling and kicking under 
the lafli for. fome time, one of them reared acrofs 
. the p6\t of the chaife and fnapped it : This pro- 
diiced a ftprm of paflion more violent than the 
firfty and though it was evident the fervant had 
pat the horfes on their proper fides at firft, the 
fai^Ijt. was charged upon him widi vehement im- 
precations, and this produced a fecond halt longer 
akid'more difagreeable than our fetting out had 
been :' Our purpofe however was not to be de- . 
feated and. we muft pofitively proceed ; Attalus 
was not in a humour to fubmit with patience to 
4ifappointments, fo that having ordered two of 
his fcfvants to difmount, we took their horfes. 
a^ .fet oiF upon our tour; the beauties of na- 
ture were before us, but that ferenity of mini 
which fhould ever accompany the contemplation . 
of thofe beauties, was wanting ; Attalus was one. . 
of fortune's fpoilt children, and his temper, grown . 

irritable 
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irHtable by indulgence and humourfcMnc by pro(^ 
perity> had loft it^s relics for fimplicity and was- 
whoUy given up to a filly pafllon for oflentationi 
and parade ; he immediately began to haraitgue 
upon the many evil qualities of fervants^ a topic 
at the beft unedifying and commonly ttic^ dtf* 
gufKng to the hearers ; he bewailed his own- 
ill-fortune in that refpeft very bitterly, ahd fe 
much of the way paifed oS before this philippic' 
was concluded^ that I began to think' I had been^ 
carried out for no better purpofe than t6 hear-a> 
declamation in the open air : I brought hinj at* 
laft to a ftop by obferving he had a paradifit' 
about him, and: tfiat it was a pity his^Vexaitidns- 
did not fufRr him to erijoy it— Upon <hiSi hkifi 
he feemed to recolteS himfelf and pfidCfetfdfed^fc^' 
expatiate upon his own improvements^ poiiiting; 
out to me what he had done, and what he ba^* 
more in mind to do, if his overfeer had obeyedl 
his inftrudions, and proper people had- beeil' 
found to execute his defigns. • • 

I took notice of a group of neat cottages,' 
which had a very piftureftjue and pleafiiig ap-i 
pearance, for they wore^-delicioufly fituated, ♦ anifc 
had all the air, as I obferved, of happy habita-^ 
tions — ^'No matter for that," replied Attain?,'* 
^♦down they muftall come, for they are cruelly- 
*' in my eye, and 1 purpofe-to throw all that hill- 
* • <* into 
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*< into wildcrnefs with plantations of pine, where 
'« you fee the rock and broken ground, whict 
" will be a bold and ttriking contraft to the or- 
*< namcnted grounds about it— I am furprifed^** 
added he, " you can fee any beauty in thofe 
« paltry huts/' — Before I could make reply, an 
old peafant had approached us, and hunjbly en- 
quired of Attalus, when he was to be diflodged 
from his cottage — " I have ordered the work;- 
" men to take It down next week," faid he, 
^ the feafon is favorable for your removal and 
** you muft feck out elfewhere." The decree 
was heard without an effort to reply 5 a figh 
was all the plej^ the poor man offered, and with 
Aat figh he fent a look to heaven, that in its 
paflage rent my heart : I determined to be gone 
next morning. 

We proceeded in our circuit till we were 
croffed by a. high enclofurc, which awkwardly 
enough feparated a pafture of about three acres, 
in which was a brick-kiln too confpicuoufly 
placed not to annoy the fight, and at that very 
moment too furioufly employed, in the aft of 
duty,, not to be exqeflively offenfive to the fmellj 
we found ourielyefr involved in columns of thick 
fmoke, which w.ere not of the moft grateful 
odour in the \Yprl4.i I confefs I was not a little 
furprifed at the location of this flaming nuifanc;?, 
9 and 
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and as we were making our way through the 
fmothering cloud, remarked to Attalus that or- 
nament muft give place to ufe " I brought 

« you hither," fays he, *' purpofely to (hew you 
** how I am treated by a furly obftinatc fellow in 
" my neighbourhood, who has not another foot 
« of land in the world, but this curfed patch of 
« ground, and which the rafcal keeps on purpofe 
^ to fpite me, though I have bidden three times 
" the value of it : indeed it is indifpenfably ne- 
" ceflary to me, as you may well believe by the 
** annoyance it produces in his hands s I have 
" tried all means to get it from him, rough and 
" finooth, and if a profecution would have laid 
♦'againft it, I would have driven him oiit.of it 
** by the expences of a fuit ; but all to no pur- 
" pofe ; I am fo tormented by the fellow's obfti- 
*^ nady, and my comforts are fo facrific<;d by the 
c* nuifance, that I have no longer any enjoyment 
** in my place ; nay I have flopped moft of my 
" works and difcharged my labourers, for what 
" fignifies carrying on improvements, when t 
"can no longer live in my houfe with that 
" curfed bridc-kiln for ever in my eye,, and with 
** little intermiftion in my noftrils alfo ?" 

A new theme of difcontent was now ftarted, 
which the unhappy Attalus purfued with hea\7 
complaints as we travelled down a ftream of 

fmoke. 
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/bioke^ which feemed as if malicioufly to purfue 
us, determined not to quit it's execrator, till he 
left ofF His execrations ; at laft they both ceafed 
in the fame moment and p'arted by conient. As 
foon as Attalus defifted from his inve£lives I 
took up my reflexions, and if a wifh could have 
purchafed his pofleflions, encumbered with the 
vexations of ^their owner, 1 would.not have taken 
them at the price. Down fimk the vifion of 
profperityi fwifter than the 'fliifting of a play- 
houfe fcene vanifhed all the enchanting profpecl j 
a naked lodge in a warren with content had been 
more enviable in my eye than his palace haunted 
with diigiift ; I faw Attalus, the verieft darling 
•f fortune, fickenirig and forfeited witli profpe- 
rity ; peevifh with his fervants, unfociable to his 
neighbours, a flave to fafliions, which he obeyed 
and difapproved, unfeeling to the poor, tired 
with the fplendor of a magnificent houfe, and 
pofleffing an extenfive territory, yet fighing after 
. a fmall nook of land, the want of which poifoned 
all his comforts. — And what then are riches ? 
faid I within myfelf. The diflurbers of human 
happinefs; the corrupters of human nature. I 
remember this Attalus in his yqutihj -I knew 
him intimately at fchool and college 5 he was of 
a joyous, focial temper ; placid, accommodating, 
full of refourcej always in good humour with 
Vol. IV. D ' himfelf 
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himfelf and the world, and he had a heart as 
liberal and compaiEonate as it was fincere and 
open; this great eftatc was then out of fight ; it 
muft be this eftate then, which has wrought the 
unhappy change in his manners and difpofition ; 
and if riches operate thus upon a nature like his> 
where is the wonder if we meet fo many wretch- 
es, who derive their wants from their abun- 
dance? * . 

How beautiful is the maxim of Menander /— 
'iuyo^'^ f%av hi 7[7^<nos\f'-*enrich your mind ! Riches^ 
fays the fame elegant and moral dramatifl^ 
are n$ better than an aSior's wardrobe^ the paltry 
tirifel, that enables him to glitter for a few mi* 
nutes in a counterfeited charafter^- 

To fret and ftrut hit hour upon the ftagc. 
And then be heard no more. 

In another place he fays, they transform a man 
into a different kind of being from what he wi^s 
mginally'^ 

Elf Ir^ r^k^ itth a 70 *fffS^iv h* 

and then concludes with that Attic fimplicity, lb 
neatly turned and elegantly exprefled as to dif* 
Unce all tranflation. 
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*< Better to choo(e, if you would ehoc^ th^ btft^ 
*' A chearful poveity, than V9calth unbleft/* 



II hiti 
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*Ayrw wp ^K lO'aa'iv avQpumi piawy 

(Menanber. Gubernatorihus.) 

. ^^ Oh wretched ?nortals ! hy falfe pride hetrafd^ 
** Ye know not of what nature man Is made.'^ 

^^^ H O U G H I think our nation can never 
- be accufed of want of ctarity, yet I hav«^ 
obfenred with mtuch concern-a poor uriiappy fet 
•f men gmongft us, whofe cafe is not commife- 
rated as it'efugbt to be ^t— and ^ I would gladly 
contribute* afty thing in my powea: towards their 
relief, the beft proof I can give th^^a of my gdod 
will is by endeavouring to convince them of a 
certain truth, which all the world except them- 
D 2 felves 
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felves has dlfcovfercd long ago, viz. — Thai a 
proud man U the tnojl contemptible being in nature. 
—Now if thefe proud men, to whom I addrefs 
myfelf and for whofe miferable fituation I have 
fuch compaffion, fhall once find a friend to con- 
vince them, that they are truly the moji con^ 
temptible beings in natUrcy it can never be fuppo- 
fed they will perfift to entertain a companion in 
their bofoms, who affords them fo little pleafure, 
and yet involves them in fo much difgrace. I 
muft confider them therefore as miftaken rather 
than obftinate, and treaty them' accordingly ; for 
how can I fuppofe there would be fuch an ab- 
furdity in the world as a p roud man, if the poor 
creature was not behind hand with the reft of 
mankind in a difcovery that concerns himfelf fo 
materially ? I admit indeed that pride is a very 
foolifli thing, but I contend that wife men arc 
fometimes furprized into very foolifh things, and 
if a little friendly hint can refcue them, it would 
be ^n ill-natured a^on to withhold the informa- 
tion : " If yotf ate proud, you are a fooP — 
fays an old"-Greek audior called Sotades-^ 
'Av' a>a(ovnf,' T8r av^e»; iffri fpCayfAOb-r^^t I hope a 
little plain Ehglifli, without the h^i^ oi Sotades^ 
will ferve to open the eyes of a plain Englifh- 
man, and prevent him from ftrutting about the 

would 
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world merely to make fport for his neighbours ; 
for I declare in truth, that fo far from being an- 
noyed and made fplenetic as feme folks are, when 
I fall into company with a proud fellow creature, 
I feel no other impulfe than of pity, with now and 
then a fmall propenfity to titter, for it would be 
downright rudenefs to laugh in a man's face on 
fuch an occafion, and it hurts me to fee an ho- 
neft gentleman, who may have many more natu- 
ral good qualities, than he himfelf is aware of, 
run about from houfe to Jioufe only to make fport 
for the fcoffers, and take a world of pains and put 
on an air of gravity and importance for no 
better purpofe than to provoke ridicule and con- 
tempt: — Jf^y is earth and ajhes proud ? fays tht? 
Son of Sirach ; Pride was not made for men. 

As I ^m determined to put thefe poor men 
upon their guard in all points, I (hall remind 
them of another error they are in, which fadly 
aggravates their misfortunes, and which arifes 
ff om ?L circumftance of a mere local nature, viaj. 
That England is the worji country (i proud man 
can exhibit himfelf in. — ^I do really wifb they 
would well confider the land they live in ; if 
they do not know, they ought; to be told, that we 
are a free people ; that freedom iends to make MS 
{ndependant of one another, fearlefs in our per- 
P 3 ft)ns, 
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fons, warm in our refentments, bold of tongue 
and vindidlive againft infult; England is the 
place upon earth, where a proud ftpmach finds 
the leaft to feed upon ; indeed it is the only fto- 
mach, that can here complain of its entertain- 
ment : if the proud man thinks it will be fufficient 
to pay his fine of aftability to his neighbours 
once in feven years upon a parliamentary canvafs, 
he is cruelly miftaken ; the common people in 
this country have fuch a fhare of intuition, under- 
ftand their own ftrength fo well, and fcrutinize 
into the weaknefles of their fuperiors fo acutely, 
that they are neither to be deceived nor intimi- 
dated J and on that account, (as the proud man's 
charafter is compounded of the impofJor and the 
bully) they are the very worft people he can deal 
with. A man may ftrut in Spain, vapour in 
France, or kick and cufFthe vulgar as he likes 
in Ruflia j he may fit eredl in his palanquin in 
India without dropping his eyes upon the earth 
he* moves over ; but if he carries his head in the 
air here, and expecSs the crowd to make wzy for 
him, he will foon run foul of fomebpdy that wilj 
make him repent of his ftatelinefs. Pride then, 
it feems, not only expofes a man to contempt, 
but puts him in danger ; it is alfo a very expen- 
Cve frolick, if he keeps it up as itfljould be kept, 

for 
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for what fignifies fais being proud, if there is not 
fomebody always plrefent to exercife his pride 
upon? He muft therefore of neceffity have a fet - 
of humble coufins and toad-eaters about him, and 
fiS fuch tattle cannot be had for nothing in this 
country, he muft pay them according to the value 
of their fervices ; common trafh may be had at a 
common price, but clever fellows know their own 
iconfequence, and will ftand out upon terms : If 
Nebuchadnezzar had not had all people j nations^ 
and languages at his command, he might have 
called ti}I he was hoarfe before any one woul4 
^ave come to worfhip his image in the plain of 
Dura ; let the proud mai^ take notice withal that 
Nebuchadnezzar's image was made of goUj ah4 
}{ he expeils to be worihipped by all people 
after this iafbiqn, and cafts himfelf in the fame 
mould, he muft alfo caft himfelf in the fame 
metal. Now if I am right in my aflertion, that 
fycophants bear a higher price in England than 
clfewhere (and, if fcarcity makes things dear, I 
fruft they do) let the proud rnan confider if it be 
v^orth his while |to pay dear for bad company, 
when he may have good-fellowfliip at an eafy 
rate : Here then is another inftance of his bad 
policy, and fure it is a forro'yvful thing to be poo|f 
and proud. 
Xljat I may thoroughly dp my duty to an order 

D 4 ^f 
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of merij tp whofe fervjce I dedicate this fhort ef- 
fay, I muft not omit to mention, that it bchoyes a 
proud man in all places and on all occafions to 
preferve an air of gloominefs and melancholy, and 
never to fufFer fo vulgar an expreffion as mirth or 
laughter to difarrange the decorum of his fea- 
tures : other men will be apt to make merry with 
his humour, but he muft never be made merry- 
by their's : In this refpeft he is truly to be 
pitied, for if once he grows fociable he is undone. 
On the contrary, he muft for ever remain in the 
very/^predicament of thp prpud man defcribed in 
the fragment of Euripides's Ixion — ^iXoi; ofMjpo^ 
niu TTOKirtTro?^ — Urbi atque amicis pariter infocia" 
bilis : He niuft have no friend, for that would be 
tp admit an ^qual j he muft take no advice, for 
that would be to acknowledge a fuperior : Such 
fpciety as he can find in his own thoughts, and 
fuch wifdom as he was fent into the world with^ , 
fuch hf muft go on with : as wit is not a]>folutely 
annexed to pedigree in this country, and arts 
and fciences fome^imes condefcend to throw, 
their beams upon the low-born and the humble, 
it is not poffible for the proud man to defcend 
amongft them for information aJid fociety; if 
tnith do«s not hang within his reach, he will 
never dive into a well to fetch it up : His er- 
rors, like fpme arguments, move in a circle ; fdr 

his 
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jhis pride begets ignorance, and his ignorance be- 
gets pride ; and thus in the end he has more rea- 
fons for being melancholy than Mafter Stephen had, 
not pnjy becaufe it is gentlemanlike^ but becaufe 
he ^an^t help it, and don't know how to be 
ipcrryr 

I might enumerate many more properties of 
this contemptible charafter, but thefc are enough, 
and a proud man is fo dull a fellow at beft that 
I AalJ gladly take my leave of him 5 I confefe 
alfo that I am not able to tre^t the fubjeft in any 
other than a vague and defultory manner, for I 
know not hovy^ to define it myfelf, and at the 
fame time am not reconciled to any other de- 
finition of pride, which I have met in Mr* 
Locke's eflay or elfewhere. It is called a 
paffioii, and yet it has not the effentials of a 
paffion ; for I can bring to mind nothing under 
that defcription, which has not reference either 
to God, tQ our fellow-creatures, or to ourfelves. 
—The fenfual paffipns for inftance of whatever 
fort have their end in felfifh gratification; the 
generous attributes, fuch as valour, friendfhip, 
public fpirif, munificence and contempt of dafi- 
ger haye refpeft to our fellow-creatures \ they 
}pok for their account in an honorable fame, in 
Jhe enjoyment of prefent praife and in the anti- 
cipation 
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cipatioil of that, which pofterity fhall beftow; 
whilft the lefs oftentatious and purer virtues of 
felf-denial, refignation, humility, piety, forbear- 
ance and many others are addrefled to God 
alone, they offer no gratification to felf, they 
feek for no applaufe from man. But in which 
of thefe three general claflSs fhall we difcover 
the paffion of pride ? I have indeed fometimes 
feen it under the cloak of religion, but nothing 
can be more oppofite to the pra£Hte of it : It Is 
in vain to enquire for it amongft the generous 
and focial attributes, for it's place is no where 
to be fouiid in fociety ; and I am equally at ^ 
lofs to think how that can be called a felfifh 
gratification, which brings nothing home to a 
man's heart but mortification, contempt, abhor- 
rence, fecret difcontent and public ridicule. It 
is compofed of contraries, and founded in ab- 
furdityj for at the fame time that it cannot fubfift 
without the world's refpe£t, it is fo conftituted 
as never to obtain it. Anger is proverbially 
termed a fliort madnefe, but pride methinks is a 
perpetual one ; if I had been inclined to ufe a 
fofter word, I would have called it folly ; I do 
confefs I have often feen it in that more venial 
charadler, and therefore not to decide upon the 
prfnt too haftily, I fliall leave the proud man to 

make 
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jnake his choice between folly and madnefs, and 
take out his commiiEon from which party he 
fees fit; 

Good heaven ! how pleafant, how compla- 
jcent to itfelf and others is an humble difpofition f 
To a foul fo tempered how delightfully life 
paffes in brotherly love and fimplicity of man- 
ners ! Every eye beftows the chearing look of 
lapprobation upon the humble man 5 eyery brow 
frowns contempt upon the proud. Let me 
therefore advife every gentleman, when he finds 
himfelf inclined to take up the charadler of 
pride, -to confider well whether he, can be quitq 
proud enough for all purpofes of life 5 whether 
his pride reaches to that pitch as to meet uni- 
verfal contempt with indifference ; whether it 
will bear him out againft mortification, when he 
iSnds himfelf excluded from fociety, and under- 
ftands thaj he is ridiculed by every body in it 5 
whether it is convenient to him always to walk 
with a ftifFback and a ftern countenance ; and 
laftly, whether he is perfe£Uy fure, thaj he has 
that ftrength and felf-fupport in his own human 
nature, as' may defy the power and fet at nought 
the favor of God, who rejijleth the froud^ hut 
giveth grace to the hu?nhle. 

There is yet another little eafy procefs, which 
I would recommend to him as a kind of proba- 
tionary 
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tionary rchcarfal before he performs in public : 
I ^m perfuaded it will not be amifs if he firft 
runs over a few of his airs and graces by him- 
felf in his pwn clofet ; Let him examine him- 
felf from head to foot in his glafs, and if he finds 
himfelf no handfomer, no ftronger, no taller than 
all the reft of his fellow-creatures, he may ven- 
ture without rifque to conclude that he like 
them is a man, and nothing more : Having fet- 
tled this point, and taken place in the human 
creation, he may next proceed to confider what 
that place ought to be 5 for this purpofe he may 
confult his pedigree and his rent-roll, and if 
upon a careful perufal of thefe documents he 
ihall find, (as moft likely he will) that he is not 
decidedly the nobleft and the richeft man in the 
world, perhaps he will fee no good caufe, why 
he fliould ftrut over the face of it, as if it was 
his own : I would then have him go back to his 
glafs, and fet his features in order for the very 
proudeft and moft arrogant look he can put on 5 
let him knit his brow, ftretch his noftrils and 
bite his lips with all the dignity he can fummon, 
and after this, when he h^s reverfed the experi- 
jnent by foftening them into a mild complacent 
l«ok, with as much benignity as he can find in 
his heart to beftow upon them, let him afk him- 
fclf honeftly and fairly, which character beft 

becomes 
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becomes him, and whether he does not look 
more like a man with fome humanity than with- 
out it : I would in the next place have him call 
his underftanding to a fhort audit, and upon 
calling up the fum total of his wit, learning, 
talents and accomplifliments, compute the ba- 
lance between others and himfelf, and if it fliaH 
turn out that his ftock of al! thefe is not the 
prodigious thing it ought to be, and even greater 
than all other men's, he will do well to hufband 
it with a little frugal humility : The laft thing 
he muft do, (and if he does nothing elfe I (hould 
hope it would be fiiificient) is to take down his 
bible from the (helf, and look out for the parable 
of the Pharifee and Publican ; it is a fliort ftory 
and foon read, but the moral is fo much to his 
purpofe, thart he may depend upon it, if that does, 
not correal his pride, his pride is incorrigible, 
and all the Obfervcrs m the world wU be but 
wafte paper in his fcrvice. 
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N- XCVIII. 

Non erai his locus. 

THERE is a certain delicacy ixi fome 
men's nature, which though not abfo- 
lutely to be termed a moral attribute, is nevcr- 
thelefs fo grateful to fociety at large and fo re- 
commendatory- of thbfe who poflefs it, that^ven. 
the beft and wordiieft charadiers cannot be 
truly pleafing without it : I know not how to 
defcribc it better than by faying it confifts in a 
happy difcernment of times andfeafons. 

Though tiiis engaging talent cannot pofitively 
be called a virtue, yet it feems to be the refult 
of many virtuous and refined-endowments of the 
mind, which produces it ; for when we fee any 
man fo tenderly confiderate of our feelings, as to, 
put afide his own for our accommodation and 
repofe, and to confult opportunities with a re- 
ipeSfiil attention to our eafe and leifure, it is 
natural to us to think favorably of fuch a difpo- 
fition, and although much of his difcernment 
may be the efFecft of a good judgment and 
proper knowledge of the world, yet there muft 
be a great proportion of fenfibility, candor, diffi- 
8 dence 
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dence and natural modefty in the compofitioa of 
a faculty fo conciliating and fo graceful. A 
man may have many good qualities, and yet if 
he is unacquainted with the world, he will rarely 
be found to' underftand Aofe apt and h^ppy mo- 
mentSy of which Lam now fpeakiog; fgr it is a 
knowkdge not to be gai^ied without a nice and 
accurate obfervation of mankind, and even wliea 
that obfervation has given it, men, who arc 
wanting in the natural good qualities above dc-^ 
fcribed) may indeed avail themfelveji of fuch oc* 
cafioBS to ferve a purpofe of- their own, bui 
without a good heart no man will apply his ex- 
perience to general praftice. 

But as it i^ not upon theories that I wifli tQ 
employ thefe papers, I fhall now devote the re- 
mainder of my attention to fuch rules, and ob- 
fervations as occur to me upon the fubje6l of the 
times andfeafons. 

Men, who in the fafhionable phrafe live out of 
the^ worlds have a certain awkwiirdnefs about 
them, which is for ever putting them out of 
their place in fociety, whenever they are oqca-^ 
fionally drawn into it. If it is their ftudi«st 
which have fequeftered them from the world,^ 
they contract an air of pedantry, which caa 
hardly be endured in any mixed company with- 
out expofmg the objeil of it to ridicules for th^ 

very 
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rery efiencc of this contraSed habit confifts in 
an utter ignorance of times andfea/ons. Moft of 
that clafe of men who are occupied in the edu- 
cation of youth, and not a few of the young men 
themfelvcs, who are educated by them, are of 
tills defcription : We meet with many of Jack 
Lizard^s caft in the SpeSator, who will learn^ 
cdly maintain there is no heat in fire. There is 
a difputatious precifion in thefe people, which 
lets nothing pafs in free converfation, that is not 
niathematicany true ; they will confute a jeft by 
fyllogifm, canvafs a merry tale by crofs-exami- 
nation and dates, work every common calcula- 
tion by X the unknnifn quantity^ and in the 
feftive fallies of imagination convi<S)r the tvitty 
fpeaker of falfe grammar, and nonfuit all the 
merriment of the table. 

The man of form and ceremony, who has 
Ihaped his manners to the model of what is 
commonly called The Old Courts is another grand 
defaulter againft times and feafom : His entrances 
and exits are to be performed with a flated re- 
gularity ; he meafures his devoirs with an exac- 
titude that befpeaks him a correal interpreter of 
TTfe Red Book', pays his compliments with a 
minutenefs, that leaves no one of your family 
unnamed, enquires after the health of your child 
who is dead, and defires to be kindly remem- 
bered 
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bered to your wifc^ from whom you are di- 
vorced : Nature formed him in ftrftit lines, habit 
has ftifFened him into an unrelenting rigidity^ 
and no familiarity can bend him out of the up- 
right. The uneducated fquire of Vuftic man- 
ners forms a contraft to this charafter, but he is 
altogether as great an intruder upon thnes and 
ffofonsj and his total want of form operates to 
the annoyance of foeiety as effcdually as the 
other's excefs. There can/iot be in human 
nature a more terrible thing than vulgar fa-^ 
miliarityi a l6w-bred fellow, who affedls to 
put himfelf at his eaf^ amongft his fuperlors and 
be pleafant company to them, is a nuifance to 
foeiety; there is nothing fo ill underftood by tha 
world in general as familiarity; if it was not for 
the terror, which me» have of the verytrouble- 
fome confcquences of condefcenfion to their in- 
feriorsj there would not be a hundredth part of 
that pride and holding-back amongft the higher 
ranks, of which the low are fo apt to complain. 
How few men do we meet with) who when the 
heart is open and the channel free, know how 
to keep their courfe within the buoys atnd marks^ 
that true good-manners have fet up for all men 
to fteer by ! Jokes out of feafon, tinpleafant 
ttuths touched upon incaiitioufly,' j^lump quejHons 
(as they are called) put without any preface or 
^ yoL. IV. E refirtc- 
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refineinent, manual carefles compounded of hugs 
and flaps and fqueezes, more refemWing thor 
gambols of a bear than the aftions of a gentle- 
man, are fure to follow upon the overflowing 
ebullitions of a vulgar familiarity broke loofo 
from all reflraints. It is^ painful ncceffity men 
of fenfibility are under, when they find them- 
felves complelled to draw back from the eager 
advances of an honeft heart, only becaufe the 
fliock of it's good-humour is too violent to be 
endured ; it is very wounding to a focial nature 
to check feftivity in any degree, but there is no- 
thing fmks the fpirits fo efFecSlually as boiflerou^ ' 
mirth, nobody fa apt to ov^raft his charafter as 
a jolly fellow, and ftunned with the vociferation 
of his own tongue to forget that every other 
man is filent and fufFering ; In ihort it is a very 
difficult thing to be properly happy and well 
pleafed with the company we are in, and none 
but men of good education, great difcernment 
and nice feelings know how to be familiar* 
Thefe rural gentry arc great dealers in long 
ftories of their own uninterefting atchievement?, 
they require of you to attend to the narrative of 
their paltry fquabbles and bickerings with theijT 
neighbours j they are extremely eloquent upon 
the laws againit poachers, upon turnpike roads 
ajid new <nclofures, and all thefe topicks they 

will 
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Will thruft in by the neck and flioulders to th« 
fexcjulioh of all others, 

Plain-fpeaking, if we confider it fimply as a 
mark of truth and honefty, is doubtlefs a very 
meritorious quality, but experience teachies thai 
it IS too frequently under bad management, and 
obtruded on fociety out of time andfeafon in fuch 
a manner as to be highly inconvenient and 
oftcnfive. People are not always in a fit hii- 
tnour to be told of their fauItSj and thefe plain- 
fpcaking friends fometimes perform their office . 
fo clumfilyj that we are inclined to fufpe6l they 
are more interefted to bring us to prefent fliame 
Aan future reformation: It is a common ob- 
fervation with them, when things turn out 
amifs, to put us in mind how they difluaded 
us from fuch and fuch an undertaking, that 
they forefaw what would happen, and that 
.the event is neither more nor leis than 
tiiey expefted and predifted. Thefe retort?, 
caft in out teeth in the very moment of 
vexation, are what few tempers, when galled 
with difappointment, can patiently put up with ; 
they may poffibly be the pure refult of zeal and 
fmcerity, but they are fo void of contrivance and 
there is fo little delicacy in the timing of them, 
tiuft it is a very rare cafe indeed, when they 
kappen to be well underftood and kindly taken. 
E 2 The 
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The fame want of fonffbHity towards human iiw 
firmities, that will not fpare us in the moment* 
of vexation, will make no allowances for the 
mind's debility in the hours of grief and forrow: 
If a friend of this fort furprifes us in the weak* 
nefs of the foul, when death perhaps has robbed 
us of fome beloved objeft, it is not to contribute 
, a tear, but to read us a ledlure, that he comes ; 
when the heart is agonifed, the temper is irrita- 
ble, and as a moralifer of this fort is almoft fure 
to fuid his admonitions take the contrary efFe<ft 
from what he intended, he is apt to miftake an 
occafional impatience in us for a natural one, 
and leaves us with the impreflion that we are 
men, who are ill prepared againft the common 
viciffitudes of life, and endowed with a very 
ihull (hare of fortitude and refignation; this 
eiLily mifconception of our charafter in the 
courfe of time leads him to another, for he- na 
i'oonei finds us recovered to a proper temper of 
nijnd, than he calls to mind our former impa- 
tience and comparing it with our prefent trua- 
t^uillity concludes upon appearances, that we are 
nien of light and tiivial natures, fubjedl indeed 
to fits and ftarts of paiTion, but incapable of re- 
tention, and as he has then a fine fubjedl for 
difplaying his powers of plain- fpeaking, he re- 
minds us of our former iiiactcntiou to hi^ good 

adviee 
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advice and takes credit for having told us over 
sffid over agtfJn that we ought not to give way 
to violent forrow, and that we could not change 
the courfc of things by our complaining of 
tbem'. Thus for want of calculating times and 
ftafins he begins to think defpifmgly of us, and 
we in fpite of all his fincerijty gro\y tired of h\xn 
&nd dread his company* 

Before I quit this fubje^l I mufl alfo have a 
word with the valetudinarians, and I wifh' from 
my heart I could cure theni of th^ir co^nplatfits^^-^ 
that ippcies I mean which comes undpr my no- 
tice as aH Obfervcry without intruding upo^ the 
more important province of the phyfician. Now 
as this ifland of our's ;s moft happily fupplied 
vritii a large and learned body of profeflbrs undev 
every medical defcription and charadler, whc-r 
Aer operative or deliberative, and all thcfe fland 
ready at the call and devoted to the fcrvice of 
the fick or maimed, whether it be on foot, on 
horfeback or on wheels to reforf to them in 
their difirefles, it c^nno^ be for. wapt of help 
that the valetudinarian flutes his pafe to all com- 
panies fo promifcuQufly, JLret the whole family 
of death be arrayed on one fide, and the whol^ 
ormyof phyfic, regulars and irregulars, be drawn 
out on the other, and I will venture to fay that 
for every pofllble difeafe in the ranks of the be- 
E 3 fieger, 
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fieger, there flidl be a champion in the garrifpri j 
ready to turn out and give him battle ; Let sH \ 
■who are upon the fick lift in the community be 
laid out between the camps, and let the refpec«« 
tive combatants fight it out over the bodies, but 
let the forces of life and health have no fhare in 
the fray : Why fhould their peace be difturbed, 
or* their fociety contaminated by the infedtious 
communication ? It is as much out of time and 
flace for ^ man to be giving the diary of his 
difeafe in company, who are met for focial pur- 
pofes, as it is for ^ doiSkor to be talking politics 
or fcandal in a fick man's chamber ; yet fo it is 
that each party are for ever put of charafter ; 
the chatterer difgufts his patient by an inatten-i 
tion to his complaints, and the valetudinarian 
difgufts his company by the enumeration of . 
them, and both are equally out of feafon. 

Every man's obfervation may flirnifh him 1 
with inftances not here enumerated, but if what ; 
I have faid fliall feem to merit more confidera^ \ 
tion than I have been able to give it in the coni-« i 
pafs of this paper, my readers may improve upon | 
the hint and fociety cannot fail to profit by theij" ] 
refleftions. ! 
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N' XCIX. 

Cuniiladfmt^ merit aque expedient pramta palma ! 

A CURIO US Greek fragment has been 
lately difcovered by an ingenious tra- 
veller at Conftantinople, which is fuppofed to 
have been faved out of the famous Alexandrian 
library, when fet on fire by command of the 
Caliph. There is nothing but conjeSure to 
guide us to the author : Some learned men, who 
have examined it, give it to Paufanias^ others to 
Julian \ fome contend for Suidasy others for 
Libanius \ but moft agree in afcribing it to fome 
one of the Greek fophifl;s, fo that it is not to be 
difguifed that jufl doubts are to be entertained 
of it's veracity in point of faft. There may be 
much ingenuity in thefe difcuffions, but we are 
not to expeft convicSion ; therefore I fliall pafs 
to the fubjeft-matter, and not concern myfelf 
•with any previous arguthentation on a queftion, 
tiiat is never likely to be fettled. 

*' This fragment fays that fome time after 

the death of the great dramatic poet iEfchylus, 

there was a certain citizen of Athens named 

PhiloteuchuSy who by his indullry and fair cha- 

E 4 railer 
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ra£ler in trade had acquired a plentiful fortune, 
and came in time to be aftually chofen one of 
the Areopagites : This man in an advanced pe- 
riod of his life engaged in a very fplendid xxiir 
dertaking for collefting a feries of pitSures to be 
compofed from fcenes in the tragedies of the 
great poet above-mentioned, and to be executed 
by the Atheniiln artifts, who were then both 
numerous and eminent. 

^ The old Areopagite with a fpirit, that would . 
have done honour to Piftftraius or Pericleiy 
conftru^ed a fpacious lyceum for the reception 
of thefe pifturcs, which he laid open to die re-r 
fort both of citizens arid ftrangers, and the fuc- 
ccfs of the work reflected equal credit upon the 
' undertaker and the artifts, whom he employed. 

The chain of the narration is here broken 
by a lofs of part of the fragment, which how** 
ever is fortunatdy refumed in that place, where 
the writer gives fome account of the mafters, 
^ho painted for this c6He<Sion, and of the fcenes 
they made choice of for their feveral pidlurcs. 

" He tells us that Jpdlc$ was then living and 
in the vigour of his genius, though advanced in 
years ; he dcfcribcs the fcene chofen for his 
conipofition minutely, and it appears to have 
been takep from that fuite of dramas, which we 
jknow Efihyhh. conipolt:<l from the ftory of the 
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Airidax and of which we have ftill fuch valuable 
remains. He reprefents JEgiJihus^ after the 
murder of Agamannon by the inftigation of Cly^ 
temnejlra^ in the adl of confulting certain Sybils, 
:who by their magical fpells and incantations 
have raifed the ghoft of Agamemnon^ which is 
attended by a train of phantoms, emblematic of 
eight fucceffive kings of Argos, his immediate 
/defcendants : The fpe^tre is made pointing to his 
pofterity, and at the fame time looking on hiS 
murderer with a fmile, in which Apelles con- . 
trived to give the fcveral expreflions of con- 
tempt, exultation and revenge with fuch a cha- 
rafter of ghaftly pain and horror, as to make the 
beholders (brink. Amongft thcTe Sybils he in- 
troduces the perfon of Caffandra the prophctefs, 
whom Agamemnon brought captive from the de- 
^ruftion of Troy. The light, lie fays, pro- 
ceeds only from a flaming cauldron, in which 
the Sybils have been making their libations to 
«he infernal deities or furies, and he fpcaks of the 
reflected, ruddy tints, which by this manage- 
ment of the artift were caft upon the figures, as 
producing a wonderful efFe<St, and giving ail 
amazing horror and magnificence to the group. 
Upon the whole he ftates it as the moft capital 
performance of the mafter, and that he got fuch 
|jniverfal honour thereby, that he was afterwards 

employed 
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employed to paint for the Perfian monarch, and 
had a commiffion even from the queen of Scy- 
thia, a country then emerging from barbarity. 

** Parrhaftus^ though born in the colony of 
Miletus on the coaft of Afia, was an adopted 
citizen pf Athens and in great credit there for 
his celebrated pi£hire on the death of Epam-' 
nondas : He contributed to this colledlion by a 
very capital compofition taken from a tragedy, 
which was the third in a feries of dramas^ 
founded by Mfchylus on the well-known ftory of 
Oedipus^ all which are loft. The miferable 
monarch, whofe misfortunes had overturned his 
xeafon^ is here depifted taking {belter under a 
wretched hovel in the midft of a tremendous 
ftorm, where the elements feem confpiring 
againft a helplefs being in the laft ftage of hu- 
man mifery. The painter has thrown a very 
touching charaSer of infanity into his features, 
which plainly indicates that his lofs of reafon has 
arifen from the tender rather than the inflam-r 
jnatory paffions; for there is a majeftic fenfi- 
bility mixed with the wildnefs of his diftradlion, 
-which. ftill preferves the traces of the once be- 
nevolent monarch. In this defolate fcene he 
has a few forlorn companions in his diftrefs, 
which form a very peculiar group of perfonages \ 
for they confift of a venerable old man in a very 

piteous 
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piteous condition, whofe eyes Juve b.een torri 
from their fockets, together .with a naked m^- 
ni^c, who is ftarting from the hovel, where bp 
had houfed himfelf during the tempeft: The 
efFeft of this figure is defcribed with rapture, for 
he is drawn in the prime of youth, beautiful and 
of a moft noble air 5 his naked limbs difplay the 
ijneft proportions of the human figure, and the 
niufcular exertion of the fudden adlion he 13 
thrown into furnifh ample fcope to the ai}g- 
tomical fcience of the artift. The fable feigns 
him to be the fon of the blind old man above 
defcribed, and the fragment relates that his 
phrenfy being not real but afTumcd, Parrhajius 
availed himfelf of that circumftance, and touched 
the charafter of his madnefs with fo nice and 
' delicate a difcrimination from that of Oedipus^ 
that an attentive obferver might have difcovere(| 
it to be couuterfeited even without the clue of 
the ftory. There are two other attendant cha7 
raders in the group : One of thefc is a rough^ 
hardy veteran, who feems to brJive the ftorqj 
with a certain air of contemptuous petulance 
in his countenance, that bcfpeaks a mind fuperior 
to fortune, and indignant under the vifitation 
even of the gods thcmfelves. The other is a 
jpharacSer, that feems to have been a kind of 
ipiaginary creature of the poet, and is ^ buffooa 

or 
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^r jcftcr upon the model of Homer's Therfites, 
and was employed by Mfchylus in his drama 
upon the old burlefque fyftem of the Satyrs, as 
an occafional chorus or parody upon the feverer 
and more tragic charadters of the piece. 

" The next pifture in our author's catalogue 
was by the hand of Timanthes : This modeft 
painter, though refiding in the capital of Attica^ 
lived in fuch retirement from fociety, and was fo 
abfolutely devoted to his art, that even his perfon 
was fcarce known to his competitors. Envy 
never drew a word from his lips to the difparage- 
ment of a contemporary, and emulation could- 
hardly provoke his diffidence into a conteft for 
feme, which fo many bolder rivals were prepared 
to difpute. 

** Mfchylusy it is well known, wrote three 
plays on the fable of Prometheus ; the fecond \n 
this feries is the Prometheus chained^ which hap- 
pily furvives 5 thq laft was Prometheus delivered^ 
and from the opening fcene of this drama TV- 
manthes formed his pi(!lure. Prometheus \s here 
difcovered on the fea-fliore upon an ifland inha- 
bited only by himfelf and his daughter, a young 
virgin of exquifite beauty, who is fuppofed to 
have feen none other of the human fpecies but 
her father, befides certain imaginary- beings, 
whom Prometheus had either created by his 

ftolen 
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ftolen fire, or whom he employed in the capacity 
©f familiars for the purpofes of his enchantments, 
for the poet very juftifiably fuppofes him en- 
dowed with fupernatural powers, and by that 
vehicle brings to pafs all the beautiful and fur- 
prifing incidents of his drama. One of thefc 
aerial fpirits had by his command conjured up a 
moft dreadful tempeft, in which a noble Ihip is 
reprefented as finking in the midft of the breakers 
on this enchanted fliore. The daughter of Pro- 
metheus is feen in a fupplicating attitude im- 
ploring her father to allay the ftorm, and fave 
the finking mariners from deftrudfon. In the 
back ground of the pidure is a cavern, and at 
the entrance of it a miftiapen favage beings 
whole evil nature is depicSed in the deformity of 
his perfon and features, and who was employed 
by Prometheus in all fervile offices, neceflary for 
his accommodation in this folitude. The aerial 
fpirit is in the clouds, which he is driving before* 
him at the hehe/i of his great mafler. In this 
compofition therefore, although not replete \yith 
charafters, there is yet fuch diverfity of ftile and 
fubjciSb, that we have all, v/hich the majefty and 
beauty of real nature can furnifh, with beings 
out of the regions of nature, as ftrongly con- 
t rafted in form and charafter, as fancy can de- 
vi^fe : The fcenery alfo is of the fublimefl caft, 

and 
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and whilft all Greece refbunded with applaufes 
iipon the exhibition' of this pifture, Timanthef 
alone was filent, and ftartled at the very echo of 
his own fame, flirunk * back again to his re- 
tirement." 

As this fragment is now in the hands of an 
Ingenious tranflator, I forbear for the prefent to 
intrude upon .his work by any further antici-* 
pation of it, confcious withal as I am that the 
public curiofity will fhortly be gratified with a 
much more full and fatisfaftory delineation of* 
this interefting narrative, than I am able to 
give* 



N^ C. 

I Shall now refume the plan I have 
purfucd in the foregoing volumes and pro- 
ceed with my rcrview of the writers of the Greeks 
flage. 

In N° LXXVIIL I took leave of what is 
properly called The Old Comedy ; I am next to 
(peak of that clafs of autliors, who are generally 
ftiled writers of The MiMe Comedy. 

The fpirit of a free people will difcovcr itfelf 

in 
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in the produftions of their ftagc; the comic 
drama, being a profeffed repfefentation of living 
manners, will paint thcfe likeneflcs in ftronger 
or in fainter colours according to the degree of 
licence or reftraint, which' may prevail in dif- 
ferent places, or in the fame place at different 
periods. We are now upon that particular aera 
in the Athenian conftitution, when it began to 
feel fuch a degree of contrOul under the rifing 
power of the Macedonian princes, as put a flop 
to the perfonal licentioufnefs of the comic poets : 
If we are to confider Athens only as the capital 
feat of genius, we muft bewail this declenfion 
from her former ftate of freedom, which had 
produced fo brilliant a period in the annals of 
her literature; but fpeak of her in a political 
fcnfe, and it muft be acknowledged that whatever 
reftraints were put upon her liberty, and how- 
ever humbling the difgraces were which fhe in- 
curred, they could not well be more than i3ie 
merited by her notorious abufe of public profpe- 
rity and moft ingrateful treatment of her beft 
and moft deferving citizens. .When the thunder 
of oratory was fileticed, the flaflies of wit were 
no longer difplayed ; death ftopped the impetu- 
ous tongue of Demofthenes, and the hand of 
power controuled the acrimonious mufe of Arif- 
tophanes; obedient to the rein, the poet checked 
'J his 
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his career of perfGnality, and compofed his 
JEoloftcon upon the plan of what we now dafc 
|iominate the. Middle Comedy, Cratinus alfo^ 
though the bittereft of all the old writers, began 
to fweeten his gall, and, conforming to the ne- 
cefTity of the times, condefcended to take up 
with the refource of parody, and wrote his 
Ulyjfes upon the fame Tyftem of reform ; no 
longer permitted to vent his fatire upon living 
charaSers, he took poft on the boldeft ground, 
that was left for him to ftand on, and opened 
his attack upon the dead by ridiculing the im- 
mortal Odyfley of Homer. The chorus was 
now withdrawn, and the poet no longer fpoke 
his own fentiments or harangued his audience 
by proxy ; parody is fatire of fo inferior a fpe- 
ties, that if comedy did not very fenfibly decline 
in it's middle sera (which there is no reafon to 
;hink was the cafe), it muft have been upheld by 
z very llrong e^tertion of talents, or by collateral 
refources of a better flamp than this, which we 
are fpeaking of. Some, who are ranked in the 
old clafs of comic writer'?, continued to compofe 
for the ftage, as we have already inftanced ; k 
may well be prefumed that they at leaft drooped 
the wing, and flagged under the prefliire of un-^ 
experienced reftraints; but if 1 may form % 
conjecture of the comparative fpirit and cxceU 

lence 
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lence of the Middle Comedy from the (amples and 
fragments 0/ thofe dramatifts, who properly and 
exclufively belong to it, I find nothing which 
difpofes me to fufpeft that it had in the leaft de- 
clined from the merit of the firft writers, but on 
the contrary Ihould conceive, that it advanced 
in perfedlion no lefs than it did in time by the 
revdiution which took place. 

I fhall now produce fome fpecimens of the 
comedies, which fall under this clafs, and fuch 
accounts as I have been able to colledl of their 
iauthors, whom I have ranged alphabetically 5 the 
firft therefore, which I (hall fpeak of, will be 
the poet Alexis fc 

ALEXIS. 

This poet was a native of Thurium in Magna 
Gnecia, a town celebrated for being the birth- 
J>lace of Herodotus 5 he was great uncle by the 
father's fide to Menander, and was the firft to 
difcover and encourage the early genius of that 
admired writer. Alexis lived to a great age> 
and we have the authority of Plutarch for faying 
that the vigour of his faculties was preferved to 
the laft ; " The comic poets Alexis and Phi- 
*' lemon," fays that author, " continued to write 
^ for the ftage to the lateft period of their lives, 
*' and when death at length furprifed them, he 

Vol. IV. F '' found 
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*^ found them crowned with the trophies of fuc- 
" cefs and triumphing in the plaudits of the 
'' theatre/' The numerous produftions of our 
poet confirm this aflertion of PlutarCh, for Suidas 
fays he was author of no lefs than two hundred 
and forty-five dramas, and I find the titles of one 
hundred and thirteen of this collcftion even now 
upon record ; this proves that he poflefled a Very 
copious vein of invention, and the fragments, 
which remain out of the general wreck of his 
works, indicate the richnefs as well as copiouf- 
nefs of that vein*. The works of fuch a mafter 
were of themfelves a ftudy, and as Menander 
formed himfclf upon his inftruflions, we caimot 
fail to conceive very highly of the preceptor 
from the acknowledged excellence of the pupil. 
J difcover a comedy of Alexis intitled Adelphi ; 
it is generally fuppofed that Terence copied his 
comedy of that name from Menander, but unlefe 
his commentators have given fome better reafon, 
than I have yet met with, for the facEt, it will 
bear a doubt at leaft whether that elegant copy 
may not have been as much indebted to the 
uncle as to the nephew for the charms of it's 
dialogue and the delicacy of it's character. 

Agellius informs us that Alexis formed the 

plot of one of his comedies upon the life and 

a£tions of Pythagoras ; pofterity will give him 

credit for his choice, as we cannot conceive a 

5 happier 
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happier fable for an ingenious authdr to work 
upon, nor any that would afford a more fruitful 
field for facetious raillery than the extravagant 
iand juggling tricks arid contrivances, which that 
impofl:or*s ftory teems with. Amongft his frag- 
ments I difcover one little fcrap," which, though 
a very fmall one, feems to have been a fplinter 
of the wreck, wherein he ridicules a certain 
gluttonous Pythagorean, named Epicharides, for 
evading the abftemious rule of his kdi for eating 
nothing that has life, by fwearing that his meat 
is killed before it is cooked ; there can be no 
doubt but the tenour of the piece Was altogether 
fatirical, for it cannot be fuppofed that the fame 
man, who lampooned Plato, would fpare Pytha* 
goras ; and that he did treat Plato in this con- 
temptuous ftrain we have the word of Laertius^ 
who refers to no lefs than four of his comedies, 
in which he ridicules him very feverely; there is 
one fliort paflage ftill remaining, which conveys 
a fneer at this philofopher, and fo far as it goes 
confirms the anecdote, which Laertius gives usj ' 
but the biographer does more than the admirers 
of the divine Plato will thank him for, when he 
informs us of the grace and comelinefs of 
Alexis's perfon, and of Plato's partiality to him 
on that account ; and amongft many other gal- 
lantries of the like nature we find fome verfes 
F 2^ addreflcd 
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addreffed to Alexis in praife of his beauty by the 
enamoured philofopher, whofe mufc feems to 
have vifited him pretty frequently on thefe oc* 
cafions : There is no great point in his love- 
epigram to Alexis, but in that to a certain 
young man named Stella, who was his fellow- 
ftudent in aftrology, he feems to have been as 
extravagant in imagination, as Juliet*s concettd 
of cutting Romeo Into little Jiars^ for I queftion 
if the whole fchool of Epicurus can furnifh a 
more ridiculous ftart of rhapfodical bombaft than 
the following— 

** Oh ! that I were that heaven on which you gaze, 
*< To dart upon thee with a thoufand rays ! " 

What a plunge is this for Pegafus to make 
with a grave philofopher on his back ! Whethef 
It was fuccefsful or* not with the young ftar* 
gazer I am not curious to enquire ; if he wias in 
the humour to be tickled with nonfenfe I fhould 
think fuch an addrefs muft have been irrefiftibly 
charming ; but we may be very fure that Alexis 
was not fo complying, and that, inftead of being 
pleafed with the fli.ttery, he turned the flatterer 
into ridicule upon all occafions, firft in his Me^ 
fopis^ again in his Ancylioriy his Olympiodorus^ and 
moft of all in his celebrated comedy intitled The 
Parajitf. Ariftotle records an anfwer made b/ 

Alexis 
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Alexis to an inquifitive fellow, who obferved him 
in his latter years flowly crawling along the 
ftreets of Athens, and demanded what he was 
doing-^Nothing ; replied the feeble veteran, and 
of that very difeafe I am dying, — Stobaeus has the 
lame anecdote, and I think it unlikely for a man, 
ivho preferred fo Rigorous a mind, as Plutarch 
fays he did, to extreme old age, to be what 
Athenaeus calls him *0>^o<payo;, a glutton ; I con- 
clude therefore that the Deipnofophift was in 
the miftake of Congreve's Jeremy, who fufpeited 
Epiftetus was a real cook, whereas he only 
wrote receipts. I have one of thefe now before 
me from the ^^n of Alexis, which does Jiot 
feem to fpeak of the Epicurean fummum honum 
lyith all that refpeft and approbation, which a 
glutton would naturally profefs for it— This 
it is— 

*' I figh'd for eafc, and, weary of ray lot, 
" Wifh'd to exchange it : In this mood I itroli'd 
** Up to the citadel three feveral days ; 
** And there I found a bevy of preceptors 
*' For my new fyftem, thirty in a group j 
" All with one voice preparM to tutor me— 
•* Eat, drink and revel in the joys of love ! 
** For plcafure is the wife man's fovereign good." 

I think it will alfo bear a doubt whether a vo- 
luptuary could find in his heart to ven/ fuch 
F 3 irony 
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irony a* the following a/pinft the great fup* 
portrr* of bin fyftcmi, harlots and procincfTc*; [ 
confrfh it ftirwH Alcrxis to have li#-cn deep in the 
fctrcts of (heir vocation, but a liherhne in prac- 
tice would be branded for a traitor, if hr wa* to 
tell fuc:h tales of the a(adetny h" belorifad r^-i— 
He in fpeaking of the conuTiodiou** fiftcrhcxKl of 
procurefliv— 

•' Th^y fly at all, an<f, a» tlitn finuh encrrdCc, 
** With ff«ft» fccruiift they ft>)l atKrn,«rti! fhuir ((ock, 
<< Moulding th« younff r)aviti;i(c lo her tfadc^ 
*' Form, fc^fufr, rnunncr*, every thinj^ fochang'J, 
^' That rtot a ttarc of former fclf i* left, 

•* I« the wrnch Orort ? a tri|i|c!(ok of coil 
«* Kxalt* ih»r |'»K»"y *" * (»fo|Mfr fizt?. 

*' U flic too fail of (tafurr r a low thair 
<< iiofurtft the fault, and a fine cj|(y (loop 
*' Lower* her to nandatd- pitch— 'If narrow* hi|i(f 
•* A handfome wadding readily fupplirf 
*• What Nature flint«, and all hrholdti* cry, 
^* iice what {dutnp haunchci^ !— liurh the iiympb 

'< perchance 
<» A hipfh round paunch, ^wh like our comic drulli, 
** And flruttinf/, out forcrip^ht f a f;;ood flout hu(k 
•' Purtiing athwart OmII foicc ih' intruder buck. 

•* Hath flic m\ browf } a little fi)ot will rurc *em, 
** U fl>c too black ? the cct\i(c makr« her fair » 
** Too pale of hue } the opal roinei in aid. 
** Hath The a beauty out of flght f DiP lofc it ! 
^* 8) rip uMtuif bare without a blufti— Kint teeth ? 
♦< Let her affect onir everlaftinf^ grin, 
<< Lau^h without ftint*-<«But ah ! if laugh fltecannotM 

•' Ai»d 
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** And her lips won't obey, take a fine twig 

** 6f myrtle, (hape it like a butcher's fkewer, 

** And prop them open, fet her on the bitt 

«« Day after day when out of fight, till ufc 

** Grows fecond nature, and the pearly row, 

** Will flie or will ihc not, perforce appears.'* 

This paflage I have literally rendered, and I 
fufpedl it defcribes the artifices of an impure 
toilet with precifibn enough to fhew that thefe 
Grecian models are not abfolutely antiquated by. 
the intervention of fo many centuries. Our 
modern pufFers in perftimery may have carried 
artificial complexions and Circaflian bloom to a 
' higher ftate of perfecSion ; I dare fay they have 
more elaborate means of ftaining carrotty eye- 
browns than with fimple foot, and cannot think 
of comparing a little harmlefs opal with their 
poifonous farrago of paftes, pomatums and pearl 
powders ; but I would have my fair and virtuous 
countrywomen take notice that the fubftitution 
of fluft hips originated with the Athenian profti- 
tutes, with this advantage on the fide of good 
fenfe, that the inventors of the faihion never ap- 
plied falfe bottoms to thofe, whom Nature had 
provided vnth true ones ; they feem to have had 
a better eye for due proportion than to add to a 
redundancy, becaufe in fome cafes it was con* 
venienj to fill up a vacuum. 

F4 As 
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As I addrefs this friendly hint to the plumper 
part of the fair fex, I {hall rely upon the old 
proverb for their good-humour, and hope; they 
will kindly interpret it as a proof that my eye is 
fometimes directed to objedfe, which their's can^ 
not fuperintend, and as they generally agree to- 
keep certain particulars out of fight, a real friend 
to decency will wifli they would confent to keep 
them a httle niore out of mind alfo. 



N" CI, 



WE are indebted to Vitruvius for a quo- 
tation in the beginning of his Sixth 
Book, taken from one of the dramas of Alexis^ 
to the following effe<£l — *' Whereas all the other 
<' ftates of Greece compel the children of defti- 
*^ tute parents without exception to provide fcur 
" the fupport of them who begot them, we cf 
*^ Athens," fays the poet, ^^ make the law bincU 
*' ing upon fuch children only, who are be- 
*' holden to their parents for the bleffing of a 
^' liberal education." — The provifo was cer^ 
tainly a wife one, and it is with juftice that the 

poet 
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poet gives his countrymen credit for being the 
authors of it. 

Alexis in one of his comedies very appofitdy 
remarks — *^ that the nature of man in fome re- 
*' fpeils refembles that of wine, for as fermen- 
** tation is neceflary to new wine, fo is it alfi> 
•* to a youthful fpirit; when that procefs is 
*^ over and it comes to fettle and fubfide, wc 
*^ may then and not till then expeft to find a 
*^ permanent tranquillity." This allufion he 
again takes up, probably in the fame fcene, 
though under a different charafter, and cries 
out—" I am now far advanced in the evening 
*' of life's day, and what is there in the nature 
«« of man, that I fhould liken it to that of wine, 
*' feeing that old age, which recommends the 
*' latter, mars the former? Old wine indeed 
** exhilarates, but old men are miferable to them- 
** felves and others." Antiphanes the comic 
poet has ftruck upon the fame comparifon but 
with a different turn — " Old age and old wine," 
fays he, " may well bq compared j let either of 
** them exceed their date ever fo little, and the 
** whole turns four." 

Julius Pollux fays that Alexis named one of 
his comedies Tuvccworparloj and there areibme 
paflages, which we may prefume are reliques of 

this 
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this piece, of a very bitter caft, for he makes 
one of his female charadlers roundly aflert— 

** No animal in nature can compare 

** In impudence with woman 5 I myfelf 

** Am one, and from my own experience fpeak.'* 

I flatter myfelf an Englifh audience would 
not hear fuch calumny; the modern ftage en- 
courages more refpeftful fentiments — 

Ob ! nvomany lo'vely ivoman ! nature made tkee 
To temper man \ ive bad been brutes ijcitbout tbee. 

Our poet muft have been in an ill-humour 
with the fex, when he wrote this comedy, or 
clfe the Athenian wives muft have been mere 
Xantippes to deferve what follows— 

** Nor houfe, nor coffers, nor whatever elfe 
*< Is dear and precious, fhould be watchM fo clofely, 
** As flie whom you call wife. Sad lot is our^s^ 
«« Who barter life and all it's ittt delights, 
<' To be the flaves of woman, and are paid 
•* Her bridal portion in the lucklefs coin 
•* Of forrow and vexation. A man^s wrath 
'* Is milk and honey to a woman's rage \ 
** He can be much offended and forgive, 
«* She never pardons thofe (he moft offends : 
** What (he fiiould do (he (lights, what (he (hould not 
** Hotly purfues j falfe to each virtuous point, 
•• And only in her wickedneOs fincere.'* 

«< Who 
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<« Who but a lunatic would wed and be 
«« Wilfully wretched ? better to endure 
«* The (hame of poverty and all it's taunts 
«« Rather than this. The reprobate, on whom 
<* The Cenfor fet his brand, is juftly doomed 
<* Unfit to govern others, but the wretch, 
«*^Who weds, no longer can command himfelf, 
«* Nor hath his woe a period but in death.'* 

So much for matrimony according to our au- 
thor's picture of it ! he has left us a defcription 
of love, which he has fketched in more pleafmg 
colours— 

<« The man, who holds true pleafure to confift 
♦* In pampering his vile body, and defies 
** Love's great divinity, rafhly maintains 
*' Weak impious war with an immortal God. 
<« The graveft matter that the fchools can boaft 
*f Ne^er train'd his pupils to fuch difcipline, 
*' As love his votaries, unrivalPd power, 
** The firft great deity — and where is he, 
*« So ftubborn and determinedly ftiff, 
*^ But fhall at fome time bend the knee to love, 
*f And make obeifance to his mighty (lirine ? " 

^* One day as flowly fauntering from the port, 
** A thoufand cares conili6ling in my breaft, 
** Thus I began to commune with myfelf — 
♦* Methinks thefe painters mifapply their art, 
•' And never kpew the being which they draw j, 
♦* For mark ! their many falfe conceits of love, 
** Love is nor male nor female, man nor god, 
** Nor with intelligence nor yet without it, 
** But a itrange compound of alltbefe, uniting 

<« In 
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<' In one mixt elTence many oppofites ; 

** A manly courage with a woman*s fear, 

•* The madman's phrenfy in a reafoning mind| 

«« The ftrength of fteel, the fury of a beafl, 

" The ambition of a hero— fomcthing 'tis, 

<• But by Minerva and the gods I fwear ! 

** I know not what this namelefs fomething is." 

This riddling defcription of love I confider 'as 
a very curious fragment of the Greek comedy, 
as it has more play of virords and lefs fimplicity 
of thought and ftile, than I can recolleft in any 
writer of this age and country. In general I 
think I can difcover more antithefis in the au- 
thors of the Middle Comedy than in any others, 
and I take it to have been one of the confe- 
quences of parody. Phaedria's picture of love in 
the opening fcene of Terence's Eunuch is fome- 
thing in the ftile of this fragment of Alexis, and 
the particular expreffion of — ut cum ratione in* 
fanias — feems of a piece with — *H awiia fiavia;^ i 
OS >iyoq ^povtfVToj. Which I have rendered— 

" A madman*s phrenfy in a reafoning mind." 

Our Shakefpear is ftill clofer to it, when 
Romeo defcribing love calls it 
A madnefs mofi difcreet* 

And again— 

Why then, O hraivling Love f O loving Hate I 
Ob! enj thing of nothing firfi create \ 
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Oh, heavy Light nefs ! ferious Vanity I 
Misjhapen chaos of 'welUfeeming forms ! 
^till'iAjakingJleep, that is not iMbat it is. . 

Before 1 take leave of Alexis I (hall fubjoin 
one more paflage from his remains, which con- 
veys the ftrongeft marks of deteftation, that lan- 
guage can fupply, of that very vice, which 
Athenaeus would perfuade us he was addifted 
to ; but I will never be perfuade J that a glutton 
wrote the following lines in the face of his own 
example, nor would it be an eafy matter to con- 
vince me, that if any glutton had th6 will, he 
would poffefs the wit, to write them, 

** You, Sir, a Cyrenean as I take you, 
<< Look at your fe^l of defperate voluptuaries; 
** There's Diodorus — beggary is too good for him-^ 
* ' A vaft inheritance in two fhort years, 
*' Where is it? Squandered, vanifti'd, gone for ever : 

•* So rapid was his diflipation. Stop ! 

** Stop, my good friend, you cry ; not quite fo faft ! 
*« This man went fair and foftly to his ruin 5 
** What talk you of two years ? As many days, 
*• Two little days were long enough to finilh 
*• Young Epicharides j he had fome foul, 
*• And drove a merry pace to his undoing— 
** Marry ! if a kind furfeit wouM furprife us, 
*' Ere we fit down to earn it, fuch prevefition » 
«< Wou'd come moft opportune to fave the trouble 
« Of a fick (lomach and an aching head s 
** But whilft tht punilhment is out of fight, 
** And th9 full)chalice at our lips, we drink, 

" Drink 
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** Drink all to-day, to-morrow faft and moiirn^ 
" Sick, and all o'er oppieft with naufeous fumes 3 
•< Such is ihe dfUnkard*s curfe, and Hell itfelf 
*' Cannot devife a greater — Oh that natuCe 
" Might quit us of this overbearing burthen, 
•* This tyrant-god, the belly ! take that from ms^ 
«• With all it's beftial appetites, and man, 
** £xoner^ed man, (hall be all foul/* 

ANTIPHANES. 

Antiphanes of Smyrna, or, as fomc will hlv^ 
It, of Rhodes, was born iii or about Olymp* 
XCIII. : His- father's name was DemophaneSj 
and his mother's QEnoe, people of fervile degree j 
yet our poet, thus ignoble in his birth, lived to 
lignalize himfelf by his genius, and was held in 
fach refpedlby his Athenian patrons, that a pub- 
lic decree was made for the removal of his re- 
mains from the ifle of Chios, where he died at 
the age of feventy-four, and for depofiting them 
in the city of Athens, where his fiineral honours 
were fumptuoufly performed at the charge of the 
ftate^ 

Various accounts are given of the number 
of his comedies, but of all the Greek dramatifts 
he appears to have been the moft prolifick, for 
the lowed lift of his plays amounts to two 
hundred and ninety, and fome contend that he 
actually com pofed three hundred and fix ty-five, 

a number 
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a number almoft incredible if we had not the in- 
ftances of Calderon and De Vega too well au^i 
thenticated to admit of a doubt in modern times 
to refer to. Antiphanes bore ofF the prize with 
thirty comedies ; and if thefe fuccefles appear 
difproportioned to his attempts, yet they were 
brilliant, inafmuch.as he had to contend with 
fuch refpevftable rivals. We have now no other 
rule, whereby tp meafure his merit, but in the 
feveral fragments felefted from his comedies by 
various authors of the lower ages, and thefe, 
though tolerably numerous, will fcarce fuffice to 
give fuch an infight into the original, as may 
enable us to pronounce upon it's comparative 
excellence with any critical precifion : True it 
is, even thefe fmall rellques have agitated the 
curiofity of the learned moderns, to whom fo 
many valuable authors are loft, but we cannot 
contemplate them without a fenfible regret to 
find how few amongft them comprifc any fuch 
portion of the dialogue, as to open the charafter, 
ftile and manner of the writer, and not often 
enough to furnifh a conjedture at the fable they 
appertain to; they are like fmall crevices, 
letting in one feeble ray of light into a capa- 
cious building ; they dart occafionajly upon 
fome rich and noble part, but they cannot con-^ 
vey to us a full and perfect idea of the fymmetry 
and conftruclion of the majeftic whole. 

I have 
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I have thfe titles of one hundred and four 
comedies under the name of this author« 



N" CII. 

WHEN I find the Middle Comedy 
abounding with inveftives againfl: wo- 
men, I am tempted to think it was the aera of 
bad wives* Antiphanes wrote two plays of a 
fatirical caft, one intitled Matrimony^ and the 
other Th^ Nuptials ; we may venture to guefs 
that the following paiTages have belonged to one 
or both of thefc plays — 

*< Ye f<k>n(h hun>ands, trick not out your wives ; 
*< Drefs not their perfons fine, but cloath their minds* 
*• Tell 'em your fccrets ? — Tell 'em to the crier, 
*• And make the market-place your confidante!"— 
'* Nay, but there's proper penalties for blabbing".— 
** What penalties ! they'll drive you otit of them ; 
•• Summon your children into court, convene 
«* Relations, friends, and neighbours to confront 
•« And nonluit your complamt, till in the end 
" Juftice is hooted down, and guilt prevails.*^ 

The fccond is in a mOre animated ftrain of 

comedy. 

For 
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^« For this, and only this, I'lLtruft a woman, 
" That if you take life from her (be will die, 
** And being dead (he'll come to lifi^ no more ; 
'« In all things elfe I am an infidel. 
*• Oh I might I never more behold a woman ! 
<< Rather than I (bduld meet tbatobje^r, Gods! 
** Strike out my eyes— I'll thank you for your mercy." 

We are indebted to Athenseus for part of" a 
dialogue, ifi which Antiphanes has introduced 
a traveller to relate a whimfical contrivance, 
which the king of. Cyprus diad made ufe of for 
cooling the air of his banquetting-chamber, 
whilft he fate at fupper. 

** A> You fay youVe p«fs*4 much of your time in 
f * Cyprus. , , > 

<f ^, All 5 for the war prevented my departure. 
** A. In what place chiefly, may I a(k ? 
"A. InPaphos 5 ' ' 

<« Where I (^w ejegancc in fuch per&flion, - 
f * As almoft mocks belief, - . 

*' A, Of wha* kind, pray you ? 
** B. Take this for one— The monarch, when he fupt, 
** ts fann'd b\ living doves. 
. ** A. You make me cuiibus 
' ** Hx^wlhis iitobedone; all other qi|eftiont 
*f I will put by to be r^folv'd in this. , ' h 

*^ j5. There is a juice drawn from the Carpin tiKf 
<* To which your dove inftinfliVely is wedded 
' •* Witt a moft loving appetite f with this* 
;. ** The;king^aooints his teni|Kli9«'Mii the odojir - •' ' 

<' No fooncr captivates the filjy bicds^, 
jVoL-iy. G" ^ ^ ^ '^Thai^ 
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<< Than ^ait they flutter round htm, ita)r,tllrould fly 
<* A bolder pitch, {b.ftrong alove^charm draws thcm^ 
** And perch, O horror ! on his i&cred croWu^ 
<< If that fuch prdjihanation were permitted 
*< Of the^byc-ftandcrs, who with reverend care 
<< Fright them away, till thus, i-etl-eating )iow 
M And now advancing, they ke«p fuch a coil 
*' With their broad vans, and beat the lazy air 
" Into fo quick a ftir, that in the.^onflift 
** His royal lujfigs are .comfortably cbol'd, 
* " And thus he fups as Paphian itioftarchs fliotild.'* 

An.oid mart in the domedy/a^itfiiouidr^em^ of 
tfaci riy*raJ)jf, reafons thus — • 

*' I grant you that an (Ad feltew like myfelf, ir^ 
** he be a wife fellow withalj one that Kas feen 
** much and ledrilt i gf dat deal, may be good foif 
^ fomething and keep a (hop 6pen for all cuf- 
** tbniers, who Want advidd in points of dlJEcuItyrf 
" Age is as it were an idtaf of refuge for human 
" diftrcfles to. fly to. Oh i longevity, coveted by 
" all who are advancing tow^d^thfee, cursM by 
*< all who have attained die'e ; failed' at^ by the? 
"^^^wife, betray 'd by them who confult thee, and 
^ well fpoken of by no one.-*^And yet. what is 
« it we old fellows 'eah be chained Avith f We ^rd 
* no {jjendthrrfts, do not cofrfume otr means im 
^gluttony, run macl for a wench, or break lo^ks 
" to get at h-r; jirjd^hy then tnay not old age'^ 
** fecmg fuch difcretibtn belongs to it, be allowed 
<^ it's pretenfionrtD happinefs ?" 

9 * A fcx:vant 



xA fervant thus ir^Jijes. his mafter upon a fpc- 
j^ies of Jiypocrify na^caljtp.pldage.- 

*« Ah ! /good my mafter, you may figh for death, 
- '** And csll amain upon him to relcafe you, 
' *J Biit will you J>td hini weIc9Jne* when. he comes ? 
. ! V". ?^^* y®^^- ^^^ Ch^roo ha^ a ftwbborn «fk 
r *'* To tug you. tor his .wherry and diflodge you 

*' From your rich taitteis, when you r }iour is come : 
■ '** I mufe the ftods fend hot a plagiie amon'g^ft you, 
• ** A good, briifk, fweepjrig, epidemic plague : 
V f?. There's nothing elfexajx^make youill immortal/* 

'Stirely there is good cohjieilyin this raillery of the 
• fervant — The Vfollowing fliort paflages* have a 
V^ry neat turri of expreiTion in the original. 

' M An honz&*taztv t<>4aw, roakef .90^ r^fprt j 

** His conference isihe better rule of court." 

J • -^ :■•. • . .\. : .L:.::,:r ,:*.,. 

/ > ** The rftan, ^ho^ ^riiilaid. ilowi\ t^e pedant rule, 
., '5^ That love is fojly^^was liimfclf .thf fuol ; 
' yj For if to jife that iranijportyou deny, 
- •*« What pnviJegeis left us^but to die ?'* 

"*^ Ceafe, mourners, ceafc complaint, and weep no 

** more ! 
** Your loft, friends s^rc not dead, but gone before, 
** AdvancM a ftage or two upon that road, 
'•Which you muIV travel in the fteps they ,;rode j 
'•* In the fame inn we all ihall meet at laft, 
*• There take new life and laugh at forrows pal^.'* 

When I meet thefeand many other famlliaf 

fentiments, which thefe defign^rs aft^f natute 

...I G 2 abound 
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abound in, I afk myfelf where origmality is to be 
fought for ; not with ditife poets it is clear, for 
their fickles are for ever in each other's corn ; 
nor even with the founders of the Greek drama, 
for they all leant upon Horner^ as h6 perhaps on 
others antecedent to hi^ ^fa. ' As for the eaflieft 
writers of our own ftage, the little I have read of 
their rude beginnings feems to.be a dull mafs 
of fecond-hand pedantry coarfely daubed widi 
ribaldry : In Shakefpear you meet originality of 
the pureft caft, a new creation, bright and beam- 
ing with unrivalled luftre i his, contemporary 
Jonfon did not feem to aim at it. 

Though I have already given a Parafite from 
Eupolis, and compared kim'with Jonfon*s admi- 
rable Mofca, yet I cannot refufe admiflion tof 
a very' pleafant, iihpudeiit fellow, who gives 
name to a comedy of Aiitiphanes, and in the 
following fpirited apology for his life and aflions 
takes, upon him the office of being his own hif- 
ton an. 

'^'Whatart, vdcatioo, traA ormyftery 
** .Cap m^tch with your line Parafite ? — The Pajpter ? 
.** He I ^ mere dau\)er ; A vile drudge tlie ]f*arnur r 
** Their bufinefs is to labour, oVjr*s to iaugh, . 
***To jeer, fo quibble, faith' Sirs f arid to drink, 
•• Aye, and drink luftiiy. Is not this rai-e ? 
<* 'Tis iifc, my life at Icaft : The lii ll of plcafures 
*« Were to be rich my ft if, but next to l.'iis^ ' ' " 

" I hold 
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" I hold it bed to be aP^rafitc, 
«« And feed upon the rich. Now mark me right I 
*• Set do^yn my virtues one by one i Imprimis, 
«« Good-will to all men— Would they were all ri^ 
U. So might I gull them all : Malice to none j 
«* I envy np man's fortune, all I wi(h 
" Is but to (hare it i Would you hare k friend, 
**' A gallant, fteady friend ? I am your man i 
'** No ftriker I, no fwaggerer, no defamer, 
«• But one to bear all thefe and ftill forbear : 
" If you infult, I laugh, unruflled, merry, 
** Invincibly good-humour'd ftill I laugh : 
*' A ftout good foldier I, valorous to a fault, 
*f When onee my ftomach's up and fupper ferv'd : 
*• You know my humour, not one fpark of pjidtr 
«* Such and the fame for ever to my friends : „ 
« If cudgeird, molten iron to the hammer 
'< Is not fo malleable ; but if I cudgel, 
••< Bold as the thiindcr : Hone to be blinded ? 
-<• I am the lightning's flafli: to be pufF'd up, 
** I ^m the wind to blow. him to the burfting : : . .»|t 
«*, Choak'd, strangled ?— I can do't and lave a halter t 
<* Would you break down his doors ? Behold an carth- 

<« quake : 
^« Open and enter them ? — A battering-ram j • 
f Will you fit down to fuppef ? I'm your gueft, 
*' Ydur very F/y to enter without bidding : 
** Would you move off? You'll, move a well as foop : 
** I'nri for all work, and tha' the job were ftabbiug^ 
** Betraying, falfe-accufing, only fay 
** Do this, and it is done ! I fticjc at nothing $ 
*«.They call me Thunder-bolt for my difpatch j " , 

<* Friend of my friends am I : Let aflions fpeak me j 
" I'm much too modelt to commend myfelf." 

« , > , . G 3 I miift 
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I muft confider this fragftient as a verjt ftriklng 
fpccimeri of the author, and the orily licence I 
have.ufed is to tack together two feparate c%* 
trails from the fame original, which meet in tiit 
break of the tenth line, and fa appofitely that it 
is highly probable they both belong to the fame 
fpeech ; more than probable to the fame comedy;^ 
and charaSer. Lucian's Parafite feems much 
beholden to this qf Antiphanes. 

Antiphanes was on a certain occafion com« 
manded' to read one of his comedies in the pre- 
fence of Alexander the Great; he had the mor* 
tification to find that the play did not pleafe the 
royal critic ; the moment was painful,^ but the 
poet, addreffing th^ monarch as follows, ingeni* 
outly contrived to vindicate his own produ£tioii 
at the fame time he was pafling a courtly coin* 
pliment to the prince, at whofe commiand he 
read it — ** I cannot wonder, O king ! that you 
•* difapprove of my comedy ; for he, who c(ndd 
** be entertained by it, muft have been prcferit 
** at the fcenes it reprefentsj he muft be ac- 
*' quainted with the vulgar humours of our 
** public ordinaries, have been familiar with the 
** impure manners of our courtefans, a p&ttjr in 
** the beating- up of many a brothel, and a fuf- 
*' fcrer as well as an z&or In thofe unfeemly 
f* frays and riots: Of all thefe things, ybuy 

*« Great 
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*f Great Sir ! arc not informed, and the feult ^ 
/^ lies more in my prefumption for intruding! 
^< them upon your hearing, than in any want of 
** fidelity, with which I have defcribed them/f 



N^ cm, 

AN A X A N D RI D E S, ' 

ANAXANDRIDES of Rhodes, fon of 
Anaxander, was author of fixty-five co« 
mcdies, with ten of which he bore aw^y the 
prizes from his competitors. Nature beftowed 
upon this poet not only a fine geriius, but a mofl' 
beautiful perfon ; his ftature was of the talleft, 
his ^ir elegant and engaging, and, whilft he 
^ffeStci an effeminate delicacy in his habit and 
appearance, he was a viftim to the mpft violent 
and uncontroulable paflions, which, whenever 
he was difappointed of the prize he conten^d 
for, Were vented upon every perfon and thing 
that fell in his way, not excepting even his own 
unfortunate dramas, which he would tear in 
pieces and fcatter amongft the mobj or 2^t other 
G 4 times 
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times devote them to the moft ignominious ufes 
he could devife : Of thefe he would prefcrve no 
copy, and thus it came to pafs that maay ad- 
mirable comedies were adlually deflroyed and 
loft to pofterity. His drefs was fplendid and 
extravagant in the extreme, being of the fineft 
purple richly fringed with gold, and his hair was 
not coiled up in the Athenian fafhion, but fuf- 
fered to fall over his flioulders at it's full length : 
His mufe was no lefs wanton and voluptuous 
than his manners, for it is recorded of him, that 
he was the firft comic poet, who ventured to in- 
troduce upon the fcene incidents of the grofleft 
intrigue : He was not only fcvere upon Plato and 
the Academy, but attackc^d the magiftracy of 
Athens, charging them with the depravity of 
their lives in fo daring and contemptuous a ftilc, 
that they brought him to trial, and by one of the 
moft cruel fentences upon record condemned, 
tlie unhappy poet to be flarved to death. 

Zarottus and fome other commentators upon 
Ovid interpret that diftich in his Ibis to allude 
to Anaxandrides, where he fays, ver. 525-6. 

Utnje pavum ftabili qui carmine lajlt Athena s^ 
hi'vifus pereas deficiente cibo. 

*« Or meet the libeller's unpiticd fate, 

«» SiarvM for traducing the Athenian ftate." 

^ I know 
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1 know this interpretatio.n of.Zarottus is con- 
troverted upon the authority of Paufai4^s, and 
Ovid is fuppofed by fome to point at*MjEvius, 
by others at Hipponax ; but as the name of the 
fufFerer is not given, thofe, who incline to the 
conftruSion of Euftathius as well as Zarottus, 
will apply it to our author. 

Of the titles of his comedies eight and twentjf 
remain, but for his fragments, which are few ia 
number, I difcover none, which feem to merit a 
tranflation ; had he fpared thofe which his palljion 
deftroyed, happy chance might perhaps have 
rcfcued fomething worth our notice. 

ARISTOPHON. 

This poet has left us more and better remem- 
brancers of his mufe, though fewer of his hif- 
tory : That he was a writer of the Middle Co- 
medy is all I can coUevSl, which perfonally con- 
cerns him : The titles of four of his comedies 
are in my hands, but though Plutarch, Athena: 
us, Laertius in his Pythagoras, Stob^us and 
Gyraldus all make mention of his name, none 
of thgm have given us any anecdotes of his 
hiftory. 

Love and matriqiony, which are fubjefts little 
.touched upon by the writers of the Old Comedy, 
became important perfonages in the Middle 

Drama; 
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Drama; the former feems to have opened a vciy^.- 
flowery field to fiwicy,.the laft: appears generally . 
ta have been fet up as the butt of ridicule an<i} 
]mredive«--^Our author for infbnce tells us— 

«* A man may marry once without a crime, 
** But curfl is hp, who weds a fecond^ime.^ 

On A^ t^ic of love he is moi^ playful and 
lAgeniouS'v*- 

«« Love« the difturber of the peace of heareiij 
** And grand fomentcr of Olympian feuds, 
*' Was banifhM from the fynod of the Gods : 
« They dfcve him down to earth at the expence 
« Of us poor mortals, and curtailM his wings 
«* To fppil his foaring and fecure themfelves 
•« From his annoyance— Sclfifli, hard decree! 
•« For ever fmce he roams th* unquiet worldj 
«< The tyrant and defpoiler of mankind.^* 

There is a fragment of his comedy of the 
Pjthggoriftay in which he ridicules that philofo*. 
pher's pretended vifit to the regions of thq 
dead-^ 

•• Tre heard this arrogant impoftor tell, 
•« AiHongil the wonders which he faw in hell^ 
«• That Pluto with his fcholai-s fate and fed, 
** Singling them out from the inferior dead : 
•< Good faith I the monarch was not over-nice, 
V Thus to take up with beggary and lice.*' 

in 
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In another paflage of th^ fame fatirical cor 
nifdy he thus l^Omoroufly defcrihes the difciplfit 
of Pythagpras— 

'c So gaunt tliey feem, that famine never made 
<* Of ianic PhHippides fo mere a ihadej 
9* Of falted tunny-filh their fcanty <ioIe, 
<^ Their beverage, like the frog's, ;i ilaoding pool, 
f With now* and then a cabbage, at the bell 
?* The leavings of the caierpillar*s feaft : 
" No comb approaches their difheveird hair 
*' To rout the long-eftablilhM myriads there ; 
•* On the bare ground their bed, nor do they kno0 
^* A warmer coverlid than ferves the crow^ 
f * Flames the meridian fun without a cloud ? 
** They ba(k liice grafshoppers and chirp as loud; 
• f* With oil they never even feaft their eyesj 
1< The luxury of (lockings they defpife, 
** But bare-foot as the crane ftill march along 
*« AU night in chorus with the fcrcech-owi's fong."" 

Of AXIONICUS the comic poet I have no- 
thing to relate but that hp was a writer of re- 
putation in the period we are defcribing, and 
that we have the titles of fix of his comedies 
v^ith a fmall parcel rf uninterefting fragments, 
chiefly to be found in Athenaeus. 

BATHON I muft alfo pafs over like the for- 
mer, no records of his hiftory and only a few frag-» 
ments of his comedies with three of. their titles 
re(naining. 

Though I clafs CHiEREMON.amongft the 

writers 
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writers of the Middle Comedy, I have fome 
doubt if he (hould not have been in the lift of 
Old Dramatifts, being faid to have been the 
fcholar of Socrates : He is celebrated by Arif- 
totle, Athenaeus, Suidas, Stobaeus, Theophraf- 
tus and others, and the titles of nine of his co- 
medies are preferved in thofe authors with fooie 
fciaps of his dialogue. Arillotle relates that in 
his comedy of The Hippocentaur he introduced a 
rhapfody, in which he contrived to mix every 
Ipecies of metre, inventing as it (hould feem a 
charaSeriftic meafure for a compound monfler 
out of nature. 

Of CLEARCHUS we have a few fragments 
and the titles of three comedies preferved by Athe* 
naei^s ; the fame author gives us the title of one 
comedy by CRITON, of four by CROB YLUS 
and of two by DEMOXENUS, one of which 
is The Self 'Tormentor^ or HeauUntimorumenos ^ 
Ais poet was an Athenian born, and feems ta 
have been a voluminous writer. Of DEME- 
TRIUS there remains only one fragment, yet 
we have teftimony of his having been a conuc 
poet of this period in great reputation. 

DIODORUS was a native of Sinopc, a city 
of Ponms, and the birth-place of many eminent 
poets and philofophers ; we have the titles of 
three of his comedies, and from the few frag- 
ments 
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merits of his works now exifting I have fcl|e£lcd 
thefe which follow— 

«* This IS my rule, and to this rule Til hold, 
*• Tt) chufe my wife by merit not by gold j 
*' For on that one ele6lion mull defied 
** Whether I wed a fury or a friend,'* 

«* When your foe dies let all refentment ceafc, 
'«* Make peace with death, and death ihall give yott 
<* pcacfc." 

I meet with another fragment of this author, 
which is fo far curious, as it contains a bold 
blafphcmy againft the fupreme of the heathen 
deities^ and marks the very loofe hold, which 
tJlie f^ftabliibed religion h^ upon the minds of 
the >coth$ipn people of Athens at this period, 
who miiftr have been wonderfully changed by the 
new philofophy froni the times of iEfchylus and 
Ariftophanes, who both incurred their refent- 
ment in a very high degree for daring to affront 
the Gods, though it is probable neither went the 
length of 'Kbdorus's P^tafite, who aflerts the 
fuperior dignity, authority arid even divinity of 
his VQcation with the following hafdy allufion to 
Jupjter himfelf — " All other arts," fays he^ 
*^ have been of man's invention without the 
** help of the Gods^' but Jupiter himfelf, who is 
*^ our partner in the trade, firft taught us how 

« to 
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to Ariftophancs's remarks upon the occupatlcMts 
of Socrates's fcholars in the comedy of Tbft 
Clouds* 

" A, I pray you, Sir (for I perceive yoii learn 'd 
•« In thefe grave matters) let my ignorance fuck 
•* Some profit from your courtefy, and tell me 
*' What are your wife philofophers engag'd in, 
«« Your Plato, Menedernu^ and Speafippus ? 
«* What mighty myfteries have they in projc6lion ? 
*< What new difcoveries may the world expert 
*' From their profoilnd refearchtfs ? I conjure you> 
■« By Earth, our common mother, to impart them ! 

** B. Sii*, you (hall kupWatour great fcftival 
*• I was myfelf their hearer, and fo mucli 
«* As I there heard will prefently dii'clofc, 
*• So you will give it ears, for I muft fpeak 
'** Of things perchance furpafjing your belief, 
** So ftrangc they will appear ; but fo it happened, 
** That tnefe rooft fage Academicians fate 
<** In folemn confuitation— on a cabbage. 

" 4. A cabbage ! what did they dikovcr there ? 

** B* bh ijr ! your cabbage hath it's fex and gendei^^ 
•^ It's provinces, prerogatives and raiiks, 
" And nicely handled breeds as many qud!ibry$ 
^* As it does maggots. All the younger fry • 
•* Stood dumb, with expectation and rcfpe^, : 
"Wondering what this fame cabbage ihoold. bring 

"forthi 
** The L.cAurer cy'd them round, whereat a youth. 
*• Took Keait, and breaking firft the awful Tilence, 
*' Humbly crav'd leave to think — that it Was round s 
** The caufe was now at ifiue, and a iecoAd 

" Opin'd 
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moft celebrated, poets of his age j we haVe the 
titles of twelve of his comedies, of all which 
that intitled Philyra was the moft admired; 
this Philyra was the mother of Chiron the 
Centaury 
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epicrAtes. 

EPICRATES was a native of the city of' 
Ambrafia, the capital of Epirus ; his reputa- 
tion is .high amongft the writers of the dafs under 
our prefent review ; he was fomewhat jtinidr in 
point of time to Antiphanes before mentioned, 
and, if we are to give credit to Athenaetis, was an 
Imitator of that poet's manner^ it is faid that, he 
went fo far as to copy certain paflages out of his 
comedies and introduce them into his own. 
Five of his comedies are named, and the follow- 
ing remhant of a dialogue ridicules the frivolous 
difquifitions of the Academy in fo pleafant a 
ftHe of comic irony^ that I think myfelf happy in 
the difcovcry ci iXi The' learned reader will 
acknowledge » Asking iimilitudeiii the manner 

t6 
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to Ariftoph;*fic^'« rrmarkf upon the cccupatloiw 
<.f ScK'.ratcHS rcholair% in the comedy of Tfe 

** if. T pmy y''"f S>r (for T perceive you tearn*J 
•* In fh#rfe ;:ravr nsatf^r*) let my ignorance Aick 
•• wornc profit from yourcoiirteiy, ai.d tell me 
•' V/ltat ;ifr your wile jililofophert erga^'d in, 
■• Vour PUto, M«T»»edeinua and Sjieafippus ? 
•• Wliftf Miif^hty my(leric$ have ihcy in proje£lion ? 
" Wliat n^w di.'rov/criei miy the world expcf^ 
*' Kfom their profound refearchct ? I conjure yoii^ 
** By Karih, our coir.mon mother, to impart them \ 

** D, bij'» yon ni;iil knov/atour f^reat feftival 
<• I wru myCcU thnr hearer, and fo much 
•• A» I thetc hrftid will prefcntly dilclofe, 
'* So you will fflvc it ear«, for I muft fpcak 
•* of thin/;* p^rrhanrc rurpafTing your belief, 
•« 80 rtranfjc they will appear ; hut fo it happen'd^ 
'* 7 hiU th<«re maii fage Academicians fate 
'* In folcmn conlultxtion— ^n a cabbage. 

" /. A cabbage! what did they diicovcr there f 

*' B* Oh fir I your cahbaj;e hath it*f fex and gender, 
** Ii*i provinrrh, prnto^Ativeb and raiilci, 
*' And nicely hsindlrd breeds aimany queOioift 
"•• An it dofi mKpj<oli, All the younger fry ■ 
*' Stood dumb with expectation and refpr£^, * 
<>* Wontrrin^; what this famt cabbage Oiould brinf 

••fort hi 
^* Thr I.cilurcf cy'd them round, whereat a youth 
•• Took, hcuit, and brc3kir*p, firft the awful fdcnce, 
•• Jfumhly ( ravM Iravc to think— that it >^af round t 
'* Iho cavil* WM1 now at ilfue, ond a iVcoAd 

« Opin'd 
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""Opin'd it was an heib— A third conceivM 

*' With due fubniHfion it might be a plant— 

'•* The differtfrfce inethought was fuch, that each 

** Might keep his own opinion and be right ; 

" But foon a bolder voice broke up the council, 

•• And, ftepping forward, a Sicilian qu^ck 

•* Told them tHeir qtieftion wis abuTe of time, 

•« It w^s a cabbage, fieithcr more nor lefs^ 

•• And they Were fools to prate fo much about it — 

*' Infulent wretch ! amazement feiz^d the troop, 

** Clamor and wratli and t«nnilt ragM amain, 

** Till Plato, trembling for his own philofophy, 

^ And calmly praying patience of the court, 

^' Took op the cabbage and adjouro'd the caufe/' 

ERIPHUS was alfo a writer of tlie Middle Co- 
medy, and like the poet laft reviewed is charged 
hy Athenaeus with being a copyift of Antiphanes. 
Three fmall fragments, and the titles of three 
plays, are every thing which now remains of thfs 
author. . 

E U B U L U S. 

Eubulus, the fon of Euphranor, and a native 
of Ataxna in Lefbos, ranks with the moft cele- 
brated poets of this aera, and though Suidas enu- 
merates only four and twenty of his comedies, 
Athenseus contends that he was the author of 
fifty, and the names of ail thefe are ftill upon the 
lift. He flouriflied in Olymp. Cl, which is fo 

Vol. IV. H higk 
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high in the period now under review, as to make 
it matter of doubt whether the (Jld Comedy has 
not a joint claim to his productions with the 
Middle : Animonius however exprcfsly clafles 
Kubulus amongft the latter, and quotes his 
comedy o( The Cup Bfann \ it is from this very 
comedy as it fhould fccm, that the famous paflligc 
was taken, in which he introduces Bacchus in 
perfon layirtg down to mankind thefe temperate 
and moral rules againfl: the abufc of his blefl* 
ings— 

*' Three Clips of wine a panient man may take ; 
** The full of thcfe for con(!itiition's lake ; 
•* The Iccond to the girl he lovea the bift j 
** 'V\\t third and la(t to lull him to his rel^ 
•• Then home to bed ' — but if a fourth he pours, 
<* rhut IB the cup of fully and not ours ; 
" l.oud n(/i(y tulkiii<( on ihc fifth attend-* j 
•* Wt luih brccils feuds and falling-out of fricndi j 
♦' Srv n b'j^t blows and faces fluin^'d with gore \ 
" I i';lir, .'.nd the wntrh-patrole bleaks ope the door j 
*' M.id with flir ninth, juw'thci cjij> jmks lovuid, 
'• And the lAJJl d lot dioi'i i'culieicr* fo the ground/' 

W'l.on fiich maxims of moderation proceed 
ffom the nu>iitli of Bacchus, it aipucs great im- 
|)i(.ty in his votaries not to obey them. 

The niofl fk'gant tpigrammatift might be 
proud to f.ul'.cr the following ing< tnous turn upba 
the cinbk'ni of J.ovc addrvfled to a pa'ntcr-*- 

^* Why, 
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• *f;\^y,.fbt}fliili painter, give thofevribgs.to.Love ? 
** rLcJve is not light, as fny faJ heart c*n prove ; 
** X.ov.e hath no wipgs, or, none that I can fee j 
<* If he c^n fly— oh ! bid him fly from me I" 

E U P H R O N. 

Euphron is another poet of our Middle lift> 
and one'whofe fame has outlived the works ' on 
which it was founded. Six of his comedies 
only have bequeathed their names to us, and a 
v^ry fcanty portion of their contents .^ One of 
thefe was intitled Adelphi^ another claimant per- 
haps upon Terence, Athenaeus and ^tobaeus, 
- (thanks tb their paffion for quotations and frag- 
ments ? ) have favoured us with a few /mall re- 
liques. — There is fomethin^, in the following 
dilHch of a melancholy and touching fim- 
plicity— 

** Tell me, all- judging Jove, if this b* fair 
** To make fo (hort a life fo full of care ?' 

\ATiat next enfues I recommend to the gen- 
tlemen, who amufe themfelves with cuttini^ out 
work for Doftors-Commons : 

*' Hence, vile adulterer, I fcorn to gain 
'^ Pleafures extorted from another's pain T' 

The antients had a notion, thact a man, who 

took no care of his own afiairs, was not the 

H 2 fitted 
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fitted pcrfon in the world to be enlruftcd with 
thofe of others j writers for the ftage muft make 
the moft of vulgar errors, whilft they arc ill 
fafliion, and this may have betrayed our poet 
into a fentimcnt, which modern wits will not 
give him much credit for— 

*' Let not hit fingers touch th« public cheft, 
'* Who by hii own profufion it diltreiti 
*' For long long yciri of care it needs muil take 
'* To heal thofe wounJS| which one (hort hour wiR 
" make/' 

I think the reader will acknowledge a very 
fpirited and ftriking turn of thought in this (hwt 
apoftrophe. 

*' Wretch t find new gods towitnefs to new Ilei^ 
•• Thy perjuries have made the old too wife 1*' 

HENIOCHUS. 

Heniochus, the author of a numerous col- 
lection of comedies, was born at Athens^ a 
writer of a grave fententious cafl> and one, who 
fcrupled not to give a perfonjl name to one of 
his comedies, written profeflcdly againft the 
charaftcr of Thorucionj a certain military prefeft 
in thofe times, aiid a notorious traitor to his 
country. The titles oi fifteen comedies arc 
upon tlie lift of this poet's workj> ; from one of 

tb«fe 
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tlicfe a curious fragment has been faved, and 
though it (eems rather of a political than a 
dramatic complexion, I think it's good fenie is 
fuf&cient to recommend it to a plape in this col- 
Icftioi^. 

^ I MTill enumerate to you feveral cities, which 
" in the cdurfe 6f time have fallen into egregious 
** folly and declenfion : You may demand why 
** I inftance them at this time arid in this place— 
•* I anfwer that we are now prefent in the city of 
** Olympia, and you may figure to yourfelf a 
** kind of Pythian folemnity in the fcene before 
« us — Granted ! you'll fay, and what then ? — 
«« Why then I may conceive thefe feveral cities 
" here aflembled by their reprefentatives for the 
*' purpofe of celebrating their redemptio;i from 
^^ flavery by folemn facrifices to the Genius of 
*' Liberty: This performed, they deliver them- 
*' felves over to be governed at the discretion of 
*' two certain female perfonages, whom I fhall 
*' name to you — the pne Democracy, Ariftocracy 
** the other— From this fatal moment imiyerfal 
^* anarchy and mifrule inevitably fall «pon thqfc 
*' pities, anfl they are loft." 

MNESIMACHUS. 

This poet is recorded by -^I'ian and Athe- 

naeus, and by the famples we have of his c«- 

H 3 mti)\ 
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• mcdy, few a« they arc, wc miy fee that he wit 
a minute defcribcr of the familiar marmeri and 
charaiftcrs of the age he lived in : I take him to 
have been a writer of a peeuliar caft, a dealer m 
low and loquacioun dialof^ue, a Wrong coarfe 
colourift, and one, who, if time bad fparcd hit 
work«, would probably have imparted to us more 
of the Cojluma^ as it is qalltd, tlian any of bift 
contemporaries ; I pcifu^dc n»yfcir that tho 
famples I am about to prt^duiw- v/i!l jiiliify thcfo 
iurmifc; with rcfpc'il U) Muglinui^iuis. 

Jonfon could not Jt fcribc*, nor Mortimer de^ 
lincatc, a company of banditti or biavo,s at theic 
mtal in bolder caricature, thnn wluit the foUoWn 
iji^ ft:ct',h dilplayb, 

" DcH know v/h<'m iljou it to Ai]) with, filtnd ?— 1*11 

«' f.ll tbcci 
'* With ';}ii^\'xtQf%t »<>^ with pettf^ful ^uefti j 
'* Inlitod o/knivet we're arni'd with ttakftd iwordi^ ' 
** And iWiiiltiw fjroUrandi in tho jplacp gf food % 
** Daggers oi Cittc are fci v'd g» for cowft^ioni, 
•* And for a plate of peafc a fricafTco 
*' Offtiattcr'd fptar* : thecuOjigne wf rcpofcon 
•* Are Oilclds and Ijreaft-platef, at our fett a pile 
•' Of (lings and arrows, and our fofdteadt wreathed 
•• Willi military cnligns, not with myitle,'* 

There remain* a very curious fragment of a 
dialogue between a niaftcr and Im flave, which 

lays 
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lays opeir to the reader thfe whole catalogbe of'an 
Athenian fifli-market, and after 'all^ the pains it 
has occafioheid me in the decyphering, leaves 
me under the neceffity of fetting down a few ot 
the articles in their original names, not feeing 
aWe to find any lexicon or grammarian in the 
humour to help me out of my difficulty. 

'^ Majler. Harkye, fellow ! make the beft 

" of your way to Phjdonfc riding-fchool (your 

*^ road lies through .the cyprefs-grpve . buryiisg- 

*' place to the forum by the public baths, where 

"our tribunes hold their n^^etin^) .^nd tell 

** thofe pretty gentlemen, who ar^'^theye at their 

^^ exercifes of vaulting on their- horfes and* off 

♦* th^ir horfes (you know well enough whom I 

^^ mean) tell. 'em I fay that their fupper is grown 

". cold, their, liquor hot, their paftry dry, their 

_?* bread ftale, their r.oaft done to powder, their 

*' falt-meat ftript from the very bones, their 

*' tripes, chitterlings, faufages and ftuft-pud- 

. *' dings mangled, and devoured by guefts, yitio 

" are before-han4rWitl:v 'em : The.ghfs has gone 

*' round, and the v^i;i«5 is nearly out ; the com- 

*' pany are. at their frplicks, and the houfc thrown 

*' out of windaws — Now mark and remember 

** every fyllable I have faid to you — ^^Poft yawn, 

*' rafcal ?— Let me. he^r if you can repeat the 

" meflage I have given you. 

H 4 « Servant. 
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" Servant. From the firft word tc>:<he laft^ 
*' as you fhall witncfs. — ^I an> to bid thofe fp^rJka 
*' come home and not loiter till the. cook make& 
•'plunder of the broken viftuals ; T am to fay 
^ the boilM and the roajl are reatjy } I am tp 
" reckon up thcirbilLof farcj their onions,.olive$, 
** garlicky .coleworts, gourds, beans,, lettuce, 
" knot-grafs ; their falted tunny-fifti, their fhad, 
<« fturgcon, (bab, conger, purple-fifh and black- 
*' fifh (both whole ones) their anchovy, mack- 
*' are], frefh tunny, gudgeons, rock-jifli, dpg-fi(h 
*' tails, cramp-fifli, frog-fifli, perch, baccalac^ 
" fardin, feaweed-fifli, fea-urchin, furmuHet^ 
*' cuckow-fi(h, paftinaca, lamprey, barbel, grey- 
'' mullet, LebiaSy SparuSy char, ^lian - fim, 
** Thrician-fiftj fti^allow-fifh, prawns, calamary, 
'' flounder, fhrimp?, polypody, cuttle-fifh, Or^ 
^' phusy lobfter, crab, bleak, needle-fifli^ /prats, 
** fea-fcorpion and grigg — I am' to put them in 
" mind of theur /oafts without number, of their 
** goofc, pork, beef. Iamb, mutton, goat, kid, 
' ** pullet, duck, fwan, partridge, bergander, and a 
*' thoufand more — I am to warn them that their 
" mcfTmates are already feft by the teeth, chew- 
** ing, gnawing, cutting, carvrng, boiling, roaft- 
«* ing, laughing, playing, dapcinj, junketting, 
«' drinking, mobbing, fci/fflingj boxing, battling, 
" — that the pipers are at tlieir fport ; every body 

* finging, 
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^ fmging, choruffing, clamouring, whilft the 
^^ houfe foioaks with the «idours of cinnamon,^ 
*> frankincenfe, myrrh, fweet-cane, ftorax, aloes,^ 
^ ambergrife, mufk, camphire, caffia an^ a flop^ 
*y of all odier exquifita perfumes-^'* 



M O S C H i: Q Nf. 

MOSCHION ftands upon the authority 
of Clemens Alexandrinus and Stobaeus 
^s.a^writet-of-thtTMiddle Comedy, andadrama-? 
lift xifa very moral and pathetic turn ; his frag^ 
ments fully verify that charaSer. A pcrfon ia 
pne of his dramas relates t^i^ (oUowij;ig mej^ui- 
choly circumftance. 

'* I met a lamentable example of fortune's 
*' inftabiliiy— A prince of Argos begging his 
" bread— The man, awhile ago fo celebrated for 
•' his great talents, higl^ birth, and exalted rank, 
" was now reduced to the loweft ftate of human 
♦^ wretchednefe, an objed of compiiftration to 

4< every 
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" every body who beheld him: Such.of'as aS; 
•' neached out the hand to him^ or confoled him 
*' with the WQrds of pity for his miferable coll- 
ie dition, could not leave him without abundance 
*' of tears ; f«rely fuch a difrpal' revolution of 
*' worldly fortune can never be contemplated 
" bilt with fympathy and condolence." 

The tender and religious fentiments conveyed 
in the next fragment^ which we owe to Clemens, ' 
certainly demand a place pf honour, (was fuch 
honour in my power to beflow} in this coU 
ledion. 

«< Let the ea^lh cover and protect it's ,d?ad ! 
f« And let manVbreath thither rc'turn in peace 
«* From whence it came ; his fpirit to the (kies^ 
, 5 <« His body to the ?Uy of which 'twas formed, 
•' Imparted to him ^ a loan for li€e, , ^ ... 

<* Which he imdall muft render back again • 
*< To earth, the common mother of mankind." 

jAgain, in a ftFaiit yet- more ^l^«¥dr^ ' -•' 

" *« Wooiid 'fibt the fotfl of a"de*pari6d 'mk*n t '" 
<* 'Tis impious cruelty j let jufKcc4ri^tei -''^-- 

. f The livingj bn/t in mercyrfpare the dcad^Mi v 
** And why purfue a fbadow that is paft;? ■ '• J: 
** Why flander the deaf earth, that cannot hear, ^ 
*' The dumb that cannot utter ? When thd foul 

< f* No longcfr takei account of human wrongs, . 
♦* l4or joys nor forrows toych the mouldering heart, 
** As welKjjou may give feeling- to the tdmb, 
•' A? what it covers — both alike defy you." 

NICOS- 
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NICOSTRATUS comes next under our 
review, a poet in his clafs of great reputation^ 
^s Athenaeus, Suidas, Laertius and others teftify, 
Jlis comedies were found after his death '\p. a 
<hcft, where they had been long miffing and 
much regretted; we have to. the amount of 
fourteen of their titles, and are. further, informed 
that he was fo excellent an a£lor, th,^ it becan^c 
a proverb of honour to pronounce upon any capital 
performer, that He^ played in tbejiile of\Nic€jlra^. 
ius. Jt is with regret I difcover nothing in tiic 
few fmall fragments of this eminent author and 
aftor worth tranflating ; hpwever,*that I rnay not 
pifs over his remains without the grateful cere- 
mb'ny of beftowing one fmail tribute to his me- 
mory, I have reridered this ihoft "epigrammatic 
diftich into our language — 

** If this incefTant chattering be yoyr plan, 

** I wouJd ye wtre a fwallow, not a man !'* 
J. . . 

The talents of the greateft aftor at beft cai^ 
furvive him by tradition only, but when Nature 
to thofe rare attributes' adds, tjie gift of a poetic 
genius, it gives a double poignancy to pur re- 
gret, that time fhould not have left a reliqae 
even of thefe more confiderable than the above. 

Of PHILIPPUS the comic poet I have no 
anecdotes to record, and nothing but the names 
of three comedies to refer to* 

9 . PHCENI- 
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PHCENICIDES. 

We are beholden to this poet for a rcry plca^ 
fent narrative made by a lady of eafy virtue, in 
ivhich (he defcribes certain of her keepers with z 
^ great deal of comic humour, and it is humour of 
Z forty that has not evaporated by the intervention 
of twenty centuries ; flie was tired of her trade, 
^nd therefore, though the theme be a loofe one, tjie 
moral of it is good : The lady is in converfation 
with a man named Pythias, but whether the 
fiiend of Damon the Pythagorean, or feme other, 
does not appear : The noble profeflk)ns of arms, 
ph3rfic, and philofophy had taken their ttfrns Jq 
her good graces, but for the credit they gained bjr 
the account, I think it is pretty equally divicjc^ 
^mongft them— T 

•« Sohplp nie, Venus ! as Fm fkirly Tick, 
«< Sick to the foul, my Pythias, of this trade :-, 
' ^< No more onH ! 1^1 be no man's miftrefs, 1 3 
. *< Don't talk to me of Delliny j I've done with't ; 
" I'll hear no prophecies — for mai'k me well— 

••^ No fooner did I buckle to ikii bufinefs, 
>• Than ftraii behold a Man of War aflTail'd me— 
<• He told roe of his battles o'er and o'er, 
<< Shewed roe good ftock of fcars> but none of calh^ 
** No, not a doit— but ftill he vapour'd much 
•< Of what a certain Prince would do, and tHWd 
«« Of this and that commiflion — in the c1ou4s> 
•< By which he guIPd me of a twelvemon tin's bpp^f 
<♦ l.iv'd jit ficc-coft, and M pic upon love. 
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"At length I fent my man of vilour packings 
** And a grave Ton of Phydc filPd his place : 
<^ My houfe now feemM an hofpitalof Lazars» 
'* And the vile beggar mangled without mercy, 
'* A very hangman bathM in human gore. 
*• My Soldier was a prince compared to this, 
«* For his were merry fibsj this fon of Deatii . 
•< Tum'd every thing he touch'd into a corpic* 

*f When Fortune, who had yet good ftorc of fpite, 
** Now coupled me to a mod learnM Philofopher i 
** Plenty of beard be had, a cloak withal, 
** Enotigh to fpare of each> and moral maximi 
*' More than I could digeft, but money^-none ; 
** His fe6l abhorred it -, *twa8 a thing proTcrib'd 
*' By his philofophy^ an evil root, 
*< And when I aflcM him for a tafte, 'twas poifon ; 
*< Still I demanded it, and for the leafon 
" Thai he fo (lightly priz'd ii-^all in vain^ 
** I could not wring a drachma From his clutches— 
*' Defend me, Heavett ! from all philofophcrs 1'* 

S O T A D E S, 

Sotades was a native Athenian, an elegant 
Writer and in great favour with the theatrca 
I (hall prefent the reader with one of his frag- 
ments, which will be a ftrong contrstft to the 
{bregoing one, and which feems to prove, amongft 
many other inftances, how much the grave and 
fentimental comedy now began to be in fslhion 
with the Athenians. 

** Is there a man^ ju^, hon«ft> nobly bom ?— 
** Malice fh:ill hunt him down. Does wealth attend 
' *' him? 

" Trouble 
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*'. Trouble is hard behind-^Confcknce dirc6l ? — 
•' Beggary is at bis heels:' Is he an Aitilt ?— 
»« Farewell, repofe I An equal upright Judge ?— 
«« Report (hall blaft his virtues : Is he ftrong ?— 
«* Sicknefs (hall fap his ftrength j account that day, 
«» Which brings no new mifchance, a day of reft ; 
«< For what is man ? vrhat matter is he made of ?. 
«< How born ? what is he and what ftiall he be? 
«« What an unnatural parent is this world^ 
*' Tofofternone but villains, and deftrpy 
' *' All, who arc benefa6lors to mankind ! 
<« What was the fate of Socrates ? — A prifofl, 
•< A dofeof poifon 5 tried, condeiiinM and kill'd : 
<* How died Diogenes ? — As a dog die?, 
«« With a raw morfel in his hungry throat : 
** Alas for ^Ichylus ! mufing he walk'd, 
«• The fosring eagle dropt a tortoife down, 
** And crufh'd that brain, where Tragedy had birtb 1 . 
** A paltry grape-ftone choakM the Athenian Bee : 
** MaftifFs of Thrace devoured Euripides, 
" And god-like Homer, woe the while ! was (larvM— 
•' Thus life, blind life tetms with pei'petual woes," 

There is a melancholy grandeur in thefe fenti- 
ments with a fimplicity of expreffion, which 
prove to us that thefe authors qccafionally 
digrefled from the gay fpirit of. comedy ihto 
pailages not only of the moft ferious, but fub- 
limeft call) , and I am perfuaded this fpecimen of 
the poet Sotades, notvvithftanding the difadvan- 
tages of tranflation, will flrike the reader as an 
inlbnce in point. Where but one fragment is 
to be fi)U!id of a writer's worki^, and that one of 

fo 
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fo elevated a chara<aer, muft it not imprefs the 
mind with deep regret to think how many noble 
ftrajns of poetry, how many elegant and brilliant 
turns of wit thefe compofitions would have fur- 
niflied, had they: come down to us entire? and 
may I not flatter my feH; thatas many as /eel this 
regret, will look with candour upon thefe at- 
tempts ? 

S T R A f ON. 

This poet fupplies us with the names of two 
comedies and the fmall bequeft of one fragment ; 
It is however an acceptable one, being interefting 
as recounting part of a dialogue, which to a cer- 
tain degree gives fome difphy of character, and 
alfo as being of a facetious, comic caft in the 
character of familiar life. The fpeaker is fome 
mafter of j2l family, who is complaining to his 
companion in the fcene of the whimfical, con- 
ceited humour of his cook— 

" I've harhouiM a He-Sphinx and not a Cook, 
" Fotby the Gods he talk'd to me in riddles 
** And coiird new words that \>Xi[€ me to interpret, 
** No fooner had he enterd on his office, 
«* Than, eyeing me Worn head to foot, he cries — 
** /7oxu mafiy mortals h^ff thou biJ to [upper ? 
'* Mortals ! quoth I, what tell you me of mortals ? 
. *' Let Jove decide on their inoitality \ 
** Vou're crazy Tiire j none by thai naaie are bid.<*'"» 

«* No 
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«« No Tahle-Ufierf no one to offimte 
*< As Mafter of the C<wr/3?//— No fucli perfon ; 
V' Moichion and Niceratus and Pbilimis, 
^* Thefe are my guefts and friends, and anit)ngft theie 
<« You'll find no table-decker as 1 take it. 

" "Godsi isitpojffible ? cried he : Moft certain 
^< I patiently replied ; He fweirdand huffed, 
•* As if foiiboth I hsrd done him heinotis wrongy 
^* And robb'd him of his proper dignity 5 
•* Ridiculous conceit \ — What offering mak'fi thou 
*• T© Erfichihon ? he demanded i None— 
** SbaU not the iMe-bonCd ox hefe)l'df cries hie j 
"*• I facrifice no onc-^Noryet a ivetberF ^ 
•* Not I, by Jove j a fimple fliccp perhaps : 
•* And<iuhat'*s a luether hut ajbeep ? cries he. 
** Vm a plain man> my friehdy and therefore fpealc 
tf* Plain language i^iin)at ! IJpeak as Homer dns \ 
** And fare a cook me^ ufe like privilege 
** And more than a blind /0f/— Not with me % 
** 1*11 have no kitchen-Homers in my houfe j 
^ 60 pray difcharge yourfcif I— This faid, we parted/* 
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«• Good fopih ^ th^re is a ypjing. APd, da^uty nisud 
" I 'dearly. J9vt,,i^ ipjnilrel (be by tr^d;^,^ t 
<* Wbai thcD ? jpiift I Htlefere tp. p>3a^at^i;ule, 
V Aiid own |bf t ipye tratisfpnp^ jme to a fool ? . 
" iSot I, io heJp me 1 By the Gods I fwear, 
«* Theji^iQbh I love isrfaireft of the fajr ^ ^ . 
*^ "tt^fe, witty, dearer to her poet's fighti 
" «*^TKah jjWtfs of icnoney<on an'amhoi-^ 'nv^t'i 
^^'MWt^ mx^ioivf terithea? L^tthfiidult foti : 
«*WiHJ^i^e4l>.fttoiY>iobty itl Ivw^<l j^ot.-' 

XVe HaVe ,ttie names of (evjcn comedies afcnbed/^' 
to thi$ aiitKor,* 

Vol, IV, I TU 
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T I M O C L E S. 

Of thtt name we have two comic poets upon 
record, one of whom was an Athenian bom» and 
to him Suidat albribet fDc comddfd) of the 
other's birth-place we have no accoonti but cf 
hifl playa we have eleven titlet, and the fil^;* 
tnents of both are quoted indUcHmtnaldy : 
Amon8;ft thefe I have feteOed one, liHiich it fe 
far matter of cnriofity As it gives feme de» 
fcription of the tlluftrious oratof Demofthenei-* 

** Bid me Tay any thing nitber than thU| 
^ But on ttiifl thtme t>«niofthencf hifiAlf • 
«« Shsll fodner check the tcyrrent of Mi ij^mtk 
** Than I— Demofthenet t that angty onttoff 
** That bold Briarctii, whoft trtmcndoai thfOtf^ 
« Charged to the teeth with batiering-#amt and ffnxh 
'< Beat! do#ft oppo(eri { brief in C^HtM wii he« 
•< But» croft in argument, hit thrcst*n(tig eyes 
«( FlaftiM firr, Whilft thunder vollied from hit lips.** 

To one of the poets of the name of Timbcleii 
but to which I Icnow not,, we are; alio indebted 
for a compliftientary aliufion to the powers of 
Tragedy J it is die only inftance of the fof^ 
which the Greclc Comedy now furniOies^ and I 
am gratified by the difcovery, not only for the 
intrinfic merit of the pafTage, but for the hand- 

fome 
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m^ tribute i;t4iich it pajrs to the moral ules of 
kO turagic drama. 

.. ^ ^ ^ Nay, my good friend, but hear me ! I confefs 
<^ "Man is the child of forrow, and this world, 
"** In which we blreathe, hath cares enough to plagne usj 
«* Bu| ithath mif&itii withal to footh thefitcaifes, 
** And he, who meditates on other> woet^ 
*< Shall in that meditation lofe hit own t 
** Call then the tragic poet to your aid, 
'* Hear him, and take inilru6Uon from die ftj^ : 
*' Let Telephus appear $ behold a prince, 
** A fpeftacle of poverty and pain, 
<<; yjTretched in both«-*And what if yoi^ ire poor f 
" Are you a demi-god ? are you the fon 
•< Of Hercules ? begone t complain he more* 
«< *i>othyoufniiinJ1IMggieW]thdiftntfBtigthoughtrf 
M Do your witt. wander I are you mad') Abur! ' 
«< So was AlcmSBont wi^il^ the world ador*d 
** His father as their God., , Ypur eyes are dim { 
«< What then ? the ^yes ofdedipus were dark, 
<< Totally dark;' 'Vim* mourn a fon i he's dead} 
•«<' T'lim to the tale of iNiobe for comfort^ 
« And matich .your lofsj with her*t. Yo«*f« lama 

" of footj 
"«< Compare it with the foot of FhiloJletet, 
-f « And make no more complaint. But you are oldy 
^. Old and unfortunate! confult Ocneus} 
f ( j^ear what a king endur'd, and learn content* 
«< Sum up your miferies, number up your iig^t» 
'«* TKe tragic ftage (ball give you tear for tear^^ - 
•« And wafh out all afiliaioui but it'» own^^j c- 
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dramas, I conclude my cataloguQ.Toif; tbQ:\gii|;pi»: 
of the Middle Cemedy ; one fhort but fpirited 

brance, qL sn;^.2sQaL to c&tolv. al^ i^Meiy. ric^q/yis of 

his (hipwreaked'mufe* •"' » 

<« Ahfaithlf&A'Wttiiifal wl^eniyomiJwear;. * *» 
* « la^lfish your, oaths .in aiir.'f. ..:!...., * • • » 



I ft3Vi6^iftlW^T^>oducea'*a;M'iaf *b^ {)(/etA 
thirty-two in^nuoiber*' who were celi^:^^ 

we haMQ'^l^efU revic^ng^ laind-in. thdb tian^ 




a fcW|^t^nd,.i|ifigr4g^^a^ 
had nothing ^IreooinixMliididieiitii: Thc.tniper«> ^ 
feCPliiK*dJSs »er^ gFvtn^iSf iHeVfeveral au^i^ 
may be thought tp c^ntain^vejv .Uttk intereftjin^ 
niatjej;j-Wt.iJi.tes Ij^fiO.itft^ghj'iw^.tsx'cpjJe^ 
even thefc, and I iim ''popfinaded ;that mji fearoh 
has IcfripiRJhg behind^' 'vrfiich can give any-fur- 
ther eluci2s^.t9jt^9;fii|^>^ If I were ^^ f^';. 
cure of rro^vWing/trgipftlfed up90 th^ public 
patience through too much diligence and mi- 
nutenefs, I fhould difmifs my anxiety, 
rlJiV/ ^ - T he 
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.within that :asnL<$i J^et^-wi ImJiJir-^fJli fiiftpofe 
jdthei^, iind )pro!tebljr jnia4y pth«s;^^^ j^irfft 
wkhiri the tiiiie, of .iyh<i>m n|t> mentoftial ,Vli»l;'- 
ever nowlurviv^sc M<>ft^ AcfeJtimesij^ 
I h8ty« now fcM: the firft tirfke?br1bmhi [togetfew:, 
\viU I dare fey be:.«ew eVen to': mY rlsWo^ 
tfea^rsj for not itiany mjeu of a ftddijous^ turil, 
and fewer ftill of clalScal tafte, will dedicate 
their time to thofe dry and deterring book^ in 
which thefc fcattered: reliques were ^epofifefd, 
ittjd on which they havfe hitherto depended for 
-Aeir almoft defpcrate chance of being refciied ^ 
from extinftion. I mention idiis not often- 
titioufly as taking credit on the fcore of in- 
duftry and difbdvery, but hoping that the labour 
jof the talk will be fome ^ology on my behalf 
to fuch ef my readers (if any fuch to my forro^^ 
;lhall be found) who, having purchafed thefe vo- 
hitdes with an eye to iniufement only, may have 
been tired by the perufal of thefe papers, or, not 
xaring to perufe them, have been calhiered 6f 
the juft proporticffis of.a volume. 

Tor the candour of all thofe monthly publi- 
cations, which are cawicerned in the reviow 6f 
pevy books, I proTefe ;myfelf to be v^ry^highlv 
•1 I 3" indebted 
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indcbtedi dint they bkve admitted and com* 
jnended the fincere and md^ motives of my 
imdertaking, is above meafitre gratifying to me; 
in this particular I know I have a juft claim to 
their good report, becaufe they .cannot, credit 
me for more real love to mankind and mor^ 
cordial zeal for th«ir focid intere:0;s, than I truly 
have at heart, but for my fuccefs as an authoi^, 
(virhich has fo much exceeded my expeftsitiony) 
I cannot deceive myfelf fo far as toafcribc k 
wholly to my own merits, when I muft know 
how greai a ibare of it was the natural refiilt of 
Aeir recommending me to the world. 

As I have not found any hints in thefe Res* 
views, nor in the reports w)iich have comt 
home to me, that have tended to difcourage me 
in the profecution of thefe refearches into the 
characters and remains of the Greek dramatifta, 
I have gone on with ardour, and fliall go on, if 
life is granted me, to the end; the writers 
therefore of The New Comedy will come next 
under my review, and as we defcend in time, 
we {hall encreafe in matter ; the celebrated 
names of Menander, Philemon, Diphilus, Apok- 
lodorus and fame few befides, are not wholly 
left without record, every fragment that bears 
their ftamp has been accounted fo venerable, 
that fome of the greatcft fcholars of modern 

times 
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-tf mes have thought it an office of honour to be 
employed in the coIleAion of them ; none of 
tbefe however have found their way into our 
language, and as I flatter myfelf thefe of the 
Middle Csniedjf have rifen upon their prede- 
ceilbrs, I hope what is next to follow wIU not 
liaalk the climax; my beft care and fidelity 
ihall be applied to the tranflations of fuch as I 
(hall feleft for the purpofe, and as I have gene* 
r rally found the fimplicity of their ftile and fen- 
timent accord beft to the eafy metre of our old 
Englifh dramatifts, I fhall moftly endeavour to 
cloathe them in the dr^fs of thofe days, when 
Jonfon, Fletcher and Maffinger fupported the 
ftage. To diefe I ihall probably add fome fe« 
k£lions from Ariftophanes, which I would not 
infert in their place, being aware that extracts 
upon a large fcale would comparatively have 
extinguiihed their contemporaries, when fet be- 
fide them upon a very contraftcd one. 

Upon the whole it will be my ambition to 
^ve to the world what has never yet been at- 
tempted, a compleat coUedHon of the beauties 
of the Greek ftage in our own language from 
the remains of more than fifty comic poets. 
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Vetfdiur urym^feritu ocius . " . : i , 

^//5 tlxe farne Iq/ihome arc boimd^y,. \\ .'.; ". ' 
Timers never-^w^ary lubccl ru^s^ round p ■, r* 
And, i'lfc . at, Urigfji'.or at Jhprtdfi. date -y^ . ». 
. Snofs lii^S ihr^J^ bstwixt tbf'Jhears Hjf.Fxii€% 

IRjEMEMBER t<J have-boeiaf ftJd»of ^ cer^ 
tain huniourift, who feX i^p.a very; ^ingidar 
(iodrine upon the fybjcfl of death, aflerting.tlB^ 
he had difcovered it to be not a neceflary and 
inevitable event, hift an act of choice and vo* 
lition J he jnaintained that iie liad certain powers 
and refources within hiuifcif miUcicnt to fup* 
port him in his refolution of holding out againft 
the fummons of death, till he became Wjcaiy of 
\ifc ', and he pledged himfclf to his friends, that 
he v/ould in his ownperfon give expeiimentid 
proof of his hyppthefis. 

What particular addrefs death made ufe ofi 
vv^hen this ingenious gentleman was prevailed 
«pon to ftv.^ out of the world, I cannot take 

upon 



u|>on mjrfelf to foy.; ,but ccrtaixi:.Lt. i8^;-,that ia^ 
fome weak moiiient Ite was over-»per.fuaded 19 
lay his head :<^aipaly,on the pillow and fiirrender' 
up his breath, > 

. .Though an event, fo contrary to the. pjioouk 
he had given, muft have been a ftaggering cir- 
mmftaiioe tp iiniany, "vvho were intcrefted in tb^. 
fuccefs of his experiment, yet I fee good reafoa 
to fulpeft that his hypothefis is not totally dif- 
credited, and that be has yetfome furviviag^difr 
ciples, who are ading fuch a part in this, world 
as nobody woald a^l but upoA a ftr<)i^ fH?^- 
fumption, that they fhall riot b^ compelled to go 
out of it and enter upon another. 

Mortality, it nnift be owned) hath means pf 
providing for tlic eveiit of death, though none 
hfLV^ yet beenr difcovered of preventmg it: R«- 
Ijgion &nd virtue are the great phyficians of the 
f0ul 'f patience and refignation ai*e the nurfifig^^ 
mothers of tht human heart in ficknefs and in 
forrow; tonfcience can fmooth the pillow under 
caching head, and Chriftian hope adminifters a 
cOT'dial even in our laft moments, iJiat lulls the 
agonies of death : But where is the need of 
thefe had this difcoVery been eftablifhed? why 
call in phyficians and refort to cordials, if we 
can hold danger at^ diftance without tneir help? 
I am to pirefume therefore, that every human 
JQ being, 
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being, who makes his own will his mailer, and 
goes all lengths in gratifying his guilty paffions 
without reftraint, muft rely upon his own will 
for keeping him out of all danger of future 
trouUe, Or he would never commit himfelf fo 
confidentially and entirely to a mafter, which 
can give him no fecurity in return for his blind 
obedience and devotion : All perfons of this de- 
fcription I accordingly fet down in die lump as 
converts to the doftrine of the learned gentle- 
man, who advanced the interefting difcovery 
above-mentioned, but who unluckily miffed 
Ibme flep in the proof, diat was to l^ave eila* 
blifhedit. 

To what Icngdis of credulity they may really 
go is hard to fay, but fome fuch hopes as dieie 
mxA buoy them up, becaufe I cannot think that 
any man would be wilfully wicked, fraudulent, 
perfidious, avaricious, cruel, or whatever die is 
deteitable in the eye of God, if he faw deadly 
bis mei!enger, at the door ; and I am even un- 
willing to believe, that he would be wantonly 
guilty, was he only convinced, that when death 
fhall come to the door, he muil be obliged to 
admit him ; for if this be fo, and if admiifion 
may not be denied, then hath death a kind of vi- 
fitatorial power over us, which makes him not a 
gueit to be invited at our pleafure, but a lord 

and 
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and mafter of the houfe, to enter In at his o\m^ 
and (which is worft of all) without giving no-» 
tice to us to provide for his entertainment. 
What man is fuch a fool in common life, as t0 
take up his abode in a tenement, of which he is 
fure to be difpoflefled, and yet negle£l to prepare 
himfelf againft a furprife, which he is fuli^£t to 
every moment of the day and night ? We arc 
not apt to overlook our own interefts and fafetjr 
in worldly concerns, and therefore when the ibul 
is given up to fin, I muft fufpedl fome error in 
the brain. 

What fhall I fay to perfuade the inconfiderate 
that they exift upon the precarious fufferance of 
every moment, that pdles over them in fuc- 
ceffion? how fhall I warn a giddy fool not to 
play his antick tricks and caper onjthe very ut- 
inoft edge of a precipice ? Who will guide the 
reeling drunkard in his path, and teach him to 
avoid the grave^flones of his fellow-fots, fet up 
by death as marks and fignals to appriie him of 
his danger ? If the voice of nature, depofmg to 
the evidence of life's deceitful tenure from the 
beginning of things to the moment prefent, will 
neither gain audience nor belief, what cait the 
jnoralifl expe£l ? 

Which of all thole headlong voluptuaries, 

wbo feem in fuch hafte to get to the end of life^ 

6 is 
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IR pofftrffctl of the art >of prolongiiig it M plea- 
finref to whoni has^'jlfbe'.fecret be^n impattfed-? 
Either they are. deceivecl by a vain, hope -6f 
CVarfir\g deathv -or jthere is fometMng in a life tf 
di0i|f)afciQn ndt worth preferying. I am aftoniflfed 
atilhe ftupidity of any man, v^ho can dehy hitn- 
6df the gratificaiiDri of c6nfci6us integrity: Th^ 
proud man niuflrfe a confupiinate blockhead to 
^takte. fiich ^^earifoinc pains for a little e)ctorted 
Ha£tery of tiic mbft feitvile fort, and overlook the 
ready means t>f gahjing general re^e<9: upoii the 
nobjeft terms : Is it not an abufe of language 
and in infult to common fenfc for a filly fcDow 
to annouhce hiriifelf to the world as a man of 
pleafure, when there is n^t ah adion in hi^liie^ 
tut leaves a fting behind it to belye the x:harac«- 
ter he profefies ? Cah one fellow-creatiirfe-AAd 
attiufement in tdrmenting another ? Is it poflible 
there can be a Tecteation in malice, vphen it 
cfladders the innocent ; in fraud, when it dieats . 
therunfufpefting; in perfidy, when it betrays a 
btnefadtot ? If any being, who does me wix)ng, 
will juftify himfolf againft the wrong by con- 
fcffing, that he. takes dehght in injury, I will 
^wn to one inftance of huAian depravity, which 
till that ihall happen I will perfift to hope is net 
in exiftence : The fad is that all men havfe that 
refpeft'for juftice^.that they attempt to fliBlter 

thqir 
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their very \^orft a<9jone uhdftn^'^ defenGe^ ^mdt' 
eiQsn thoib. ooittenlptifadd piifei^sJofirdpEottuaon,^^ 

as they- ai?o by tho^^ednceakntslfii of' them, ^aKfy ' 
(lamupepfaaded):? the.yiityideeA'tbe^^e aboiitf^ 
byibmp 'ooiuiementi ^q(j0»t<(of ' ofl^c^ *'iii^<^cr 

be nii&ck tb ftciicK> Apithdutopfefil^ing' die bloKv* by ' 

FtMKflii wretches, i^hatrcciinpufatfan iteuft: ih^y ■ 
niifi^ oflif^^ JvAa fleip^te ^o^g^eilt(:a portiim-of* 
It to> mifexaes and: reproaches i- of their iov^n^ 
creating.! ■: ^ ■: i ••< ^ ■ •■■- ••■ •^"•-t •■ " '^ "' 

Let a, ratbnab creature- £»r'o€ie^ tallo'-c^tnimbnr ' 
fenie to hintfdf^ and if no better words than the ^ 
following occur to his thoughts, 1^ him make 
ufe- of themji he is heairtily welcome t^- the 
loari. ' ■ - '\.\ '*' 

^ I know there is a period in approapih, wheit^ 
**rl'mull encounter an cneiny to nay hfe, wtorfe 
•*' power is' irrefiftible: This is a very rerioii?' 
^ thing fop me to refleiSl upon, and knowing^ it ' 
*^ to. be a. truth infallible, I am out of faope^ thi3t 
*^ I can fo far forget the terms of my exiftence, 
*S as totally^to expel itfroni my thoughts :'lfi t 
^ could forefee the precife hour, wheh tlli$ 
*^ enemy will come, I would provide againft it 
^ as well as I am able, and fortify my mind to 

. : ' . « receive 
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** receive him with fiich complacency as I could 
^.^mufter: But of this hour I have alas! tio. 
<^ ferefight ; It msny be thi& moment^ or the next^ 
^ or .]fears may intervene be&re it comes to . 
^ p^fk: It behoves me then to be upon my ; 
^. guard: He may approach in terrors, that: 
^ agonife me to think of; he may feize my ibul, 
^^ in the commiffion of fome dreadAd a& and , 
^^•tranfport it to a place, whofe horrors have, no 
^^ termination: I will not then commit tidiat; 
^ dreadful a^> hecaufe I will not expofe -myielfi: 
^ to that dreadful puniihment: It is in my ovpx 
** choice te refrain from it, and I am not fuch a 
*^ defperate fool to make choice of mifery^ :If:I 
^y aft with this precaution, will he ftill appear . 
*' in this :fliape of terror ? Certainly he will . 
*' not, nor can he in juftlce tranfport me. to a 
*' place of punifliment, when I have committed . 
<* nothing, to defcrve it : Whither then will he 
** cohv^y.me? To the manfions of everlaftiiig 
** happlnefs : Where are my fears ? What is 
** npW bccoiAe of hi$ terrors? He is my paff-- 
** port, my condmftor, my friend : I will wcl- 
*' come him with embraces ; I will finile upon 
** him with gratitude, and accompany him ;with 
*V«cuJtation.'^ 
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HOWEVER difpofed we may be to exe- 
crate the bloody a6l of the regicides, yet 
we inuft admit the errors and mifcondu^ of 
Charles's unhappy reign to be fuch as canifot be 
palliated; in our pity for his fate, we muft not 
fprget the hiftory of his failings, nor, whUft we 
are; fympadiifing in the pathos of the tragedy, 
overlook it*s moraU , • 

Four fucceflive parliaments, improvidently 
difiblved, were fufficient warnings for the fifth 
to fall upon expedients for fecuring to them- 
felyes a more permanent duration by laying 
feme reflraints upon a prerogative fo wantonly 
exerted. 

Let us call to mind th^ inaiUpicious com- 
mencement of this monarch's reign ; before the 
ceremony of his coroqation had taken place, he 
ei^oufed a fifler of France and fet a catholic 
princefs on the throne of a proteftant kingdom, 
fcarce cool from the ferment of religious jea- 
loufies, recently emancipated from the yoke <^ 
Rome and of courfe intolerant through terror, if 
not by principle : The moft obnoxious man in 

the 



the kingdom was Montagu^ author of the pro- 
fcribed traft, intit\ed yfpeiio Cafarem^ and him 
Charles enroUe^^ih hisL lift*pf royal chaplains: 
By throwing himfelf incontinently into the hands- 
of Buckingham he fhewed his people they were 
t^^-expeft i r-eipi' of favoritifiri^, arid '^thfe^3CciJFe 
oFthe-mihLfter marked tife di^afiftfoP thAiwu 
narth: He-fevfedmifters for die PalatHiafte^'dF 
. twelve? ^tfeotifand^ men^ e^afte A cbntnbutibhS'OT 
coat and ct>nduft-mx)ney, dticlkred' faiiirttat fa# 
in' the Kngdbm and ftimifhed' his- bfdthol? "tf 
Kratoce with a fquadron of fliips fw^fliie tf/r* 
popular redudtion of Rochellcj and tHc rtMnrcfft 

tcftifedthefervice: Thefe? meafores ^Alfred ^e 

... ■ .. . -.^ ., 

p^rKament thfen fitting to movi fdti redfcff'oF 
grievances^ before theyprovided-^fAf-Ws^debfe^ 
aiid* their remonftrances provoked* Wni updn'tSre 
kkfenrto dPflblve them.- - : ^ j. :.T:..t 

Every one of thefe proceedings took pfatr^ 
before his cot onation^ and^ Briii' the irielandioly 
pielilde^ to his inifguided governHienf.' ' ' ' '^^ 

A fecdnd parliament v^as calle^^ogetSeri atnS 
to intimidate them front refiiming their redreft 
of grievances and divert theit attempts' fi'om the 
pcrfoit of ^his favorite*, he haughtily inf(5^rnfis thettji 
that he <anr(otfaffir an enquiry everi^oh the meahejit 
(f'hisfervants. What* was tpb'e expedtfed froni 
fuch a menacing declaration ? They, diWainirtg 

Ulan 
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Hlam ofculariy qua funt oppreffi^ manunty proceed 
to impeach Buckingham ; the king iponmiits the 
managers of that proqefs to the Tower, and re-& 
forting to his prerogative, diflblves his fecond 
parliament as fuddenly, and more angcUy, than 
hisfirfti : 

A third parliament meets, and in the interim 
new grievances of a more awakening fort had. 
fopplied .them, with an ample field for complaint, 
and rcmdnftrance ; in the intcrmiffion of their 
fittiags, he had exa<5led a loan, which they in;- 
tcrprieted ^ tax without parliament, and of courfe. 
a flagrant violation of the conftitution ; this he 
enforced with fo high a hand, that feveral gen- 
tkffien of name ia A^ir counties had been conv- 
mitted to. clofe . ij^iprifonment for refufing pa^5«< 
ment; •fhi{>-mioney alfo at this tiiifie be^;an to be 
^ueftloned as an intolerable grievan^^e, and being. 
0M of the refources. for enabling the crown to 
gotem without a parliament, it yi^as confidered. 
by many as a violation of their rights, an in<^. 
equitable and Qppteffive tax, which ought to be 
refifted,:and accordingly it was refifted: This 
parli^unctnt thelrefore after a ihort and inefficient 
fitting (bared the fudden fate of it's predeceflbrs. 

The i^me precipitancy, greater blindnefs, a 
more confirmed habit of obftinacy and a heigh- 
tenied degree of aggravation marked this period 

Vol- IV* K of 
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of intermiffion from parliarnents, for now the 
lading members of the late houfewererfent to 
d6fc rmpriibnment in the Tower, and mforma-i 
tions were lodged againft them m tfcte Star- 
Chamber. 

The troubles in Scotland made it ne^e£r]r- 
f6r t!ie king enit more to have fefijrttba; .par- 
liament v th^y met for the fourth trmei'^on the 
tRirteenth of April 164®, and the fifth day. of thcr 
fdlto^ihg month fent them back to their confti- 
tuehts to t«Il thbfe grievalnces in tht* efl^s^of the 
pitople, Whrth tlti^t fbvttdign difilai«rted ia;Ji^it 
to. IH-Couiiiaie* fov«reign ! bat Wifr iSikl^ 
word apblbgii^ fbr'coftdtfa fo imfeitlp«rahef : ^Ic^ 
cannot : A mmd^ lo flexible towardSiCvil coimis 
feli can' pbfiH$'-rio requifites for girernrfieilt r 
Whai Rfe|)c^ iw#^ r^maif^ed fo^ moderate <me«a 
154-es;^' wHen'-ifcfe 'fk>i)le^$^ r^re&ntathfesr.fliioiikJ» 
^iri- afleiABfo? ''Jh thiVfetat moifienf ^tlite ftK* 
Wa« prepatr-ed and the match lighted^ tagife ¥/fe 
ttfAe flMft«s'6ftW''il ivar'5 idkady Scctfand'hajiJ 
iet thofe^^ksinto a-%Iafec 1 the kihg-:uriAlew 
dttingiiiffi^t^-cbnfla^r^on by hts Icminr/JtriH^ 
ifii fefidfcesy fa? t9i%^ fifth dwd la* tStmt chti^^' 
venei-lift-fterliamfefft f but it w^ iidfw too Ust&i 
fer aity^niictefitre'iar ituittialhamicmy'tib fuMft 
Between thfe crowiJ^pt^d c5brrtrfidng 5=: ?^ tt© 
riiird of NovembcS^iowing.their laft diflblirtictt* 

•the 
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flie new-ele(£led members take pofleffion of their 
feats and the hou(e ibon refoands with refo-^ 
lutions for, tJiQ impeachment of the minifter 
Strafford and the primate Laud-: The humbled 
monarch cof^iir-ms the fatal bill of attainder and 
finds Staffof* to the fcaffold j he ratifies the a<a 
for feciiringparlibm^nt againft future diffolutioii, 
and fubfcribes to his own death-warrant witk 
the fame pen. 

Ttie proceedings of this famous parliament 
are of a nuxed liature s in many we difcern the 
tP^ fpirit of patci^tifin, and aoI ft few feem 
dfcftated by revenge and vi<ilenae : The Courts 
Of-'High^ Qbmmi^n and. S tar-Chamber are 
abolifhedy and ^dflerity applauds' thetr deliverers ; 
the eify-croffd& are pulled down^ the biifhop^ 
fettC to» the Tdwer and their whole order me- 
im^d with e:K^id{ioh from parUamelft^ and hei^e 
\f«^ ilifeover the firft dawnings of fanadc pktenfy : 
Aa incurable breach is made in the conftitotion ; 
ittjP b^aiH:hes are diilev^ed, and the axe of re^ 
betlion is kid to the root of the tree : The royal 
fiaLkidiird i» fet up; the fedier of his people be- 
cotties ^e gene^ of a party, and' the land is 
floM»d with the blood of it's late peaceable hiha- 
. bkahts<: GreaC charaftets ftart fopth in the con-> 
Ctdfoii; great virtues and great vkts : Equal 
€Mnlge m4r l^perior condu^ ;&(< kngdi prevail 
JL:^ for 
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for the leaders of tha people ; a fanatic champioit; 
carries all before him ; the fovereigii furrendcrs 
himfelf weakly, capitulates feebly, negotiates de*- 
ceitfully and dies heroically. 

/And this is the i'eign, this the exit, pf asking I 
Let kings ponder it, for it is a lefiba, humbling 
perhaps to their pride of flation, but pointedly 
^ddreiTed tp their inAru£Uon. 

If there is a truft in life, which c^lls upon the- 
confcience of the man who undertakes it.m'ot^ 
ftrongly than any other, it is that of the edu* 
catioii of an heir-appatent t6 a crown t The 
training fuch a. pupil is a taOc indeed; bow t#»j 
open his mind to a proper knowledge of man«T> 
kind without letting in that knowledge, ^wiilch 
inclines to eyili hdw to hold off fliattery ^4 yet. 
admit familiarity ; how to giye the%hts of iny. 
formation and ihut ofit. ^^ ifaiS^x^ioiir^^of k^. 
du£lion, demands a judgment for diftinguiihU^/ 
and an aathonty for controulilig, -which few g^-; 
vemors in that delicate fituation ever pojOTefe,. oil . 
cin long' retain : . To educate a prince, bjom : tjo 
reign qver^ an iehlightened peop^, uppn thcrtarr 
row fcale of. ftcrefc and fequeft^ed ^itiQ% . 
would b^ an abufe of common fehfej; fto let him. 
loofe upon the world is np lefs hazardous in. the. • 
other extreme, smd each womW pijobably cjevote . 
him to an ing}ofioMS deftiny) TbUt he ihouldj 
.... know 
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know the leading charaflers in the country he is 
to govern, be familiar with it-s hiftory, it's con- 
ftitution, manners, laws and liberties, and cof- 
•reftly comprehend the duties and diftinftions of 
iis own hereditary office, are points that no one 
will difpute : That he fliould travel through his 
kingdom I can hardly doubt, but whether thofe 
excurfions fliould reach into other flates, politi- 
cally eonnefled with, or oppofed to, his own, is 
more than I will prefume to lay down as a ge- 
neral rule, being aware that it muft depend upon 
perfonal circumftances : Splendor he may be in- 
dulged in, but excefs in that, as in every thing 
elfe, muft be avoided, for the mifchiefs cannot 
-be numbered, which it will entail upon him; 
excefs in expence will fubjevft him to obligations 
.of a degrading fort ; excefs in courtefy will lay 
him open to the forward and afluming, raife 
mountains of expefliation about him, and all of 
them undermined, by difappointment, ready 
charged for explofion, when the hand of pre* 
fumption fliall fet fire to the train: Excefs in 
pleafure will lower- him in characSler, deftroy 
health, refpedl, and that becoming dignity of 
mind, that confcious re6titude, which is to diredh 
and fupport him, when he becomes the difpenfer 
of juftice to his fubjedts, the proteftor and de- 
fender of their religion, the model for their imi- 
; K 3 tatioa 
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tation and the fovereign arbiter of life and deatb 
in the execution of every legal condemoation ; 
To court popularity is both derogatory and dan- 
gerous, nor fliould he, who is deftined to rul^ 
over the whole, condefcend to put himfelf in the 
league of a party : To be a proteftor of learn* 
ing and a patron of the arts, is worthy of ^ 
prince, but let him beware how he finks him- 
felf into a pedant or a virtuofo : It is a mean 
talent, which excels in trifles 5 the fine arts arc 
more likely to flourifti under a prince, whofe 
ignorance of them is qualified by general and 
impartial good-will towards their profeflbrs, than 
by one, who is himfelf a dabbler ; for fuch wfll 
always have their favorites, and favor itifm never 
fails to irritate the minds of men of genius con- 
cerned in the fame ftudies, and turns the fpirit 
of emulation into the gall of acrimony. 

Above all things let it be his inviolable maxim 
to diftinguifli ftrongly and pointedly in his at-^ 
tentions between men of virtuous morals and 
men of vicious : There is nothing fo glorious 
and at tlie fame time nothing fo eafy; if his 
countenance is turned to men of principle and 
charafter, if he beftows his fmile upon the 
worthy only, he need be at little pains to frown 
upon the profligate, all fuch vermin will crawl 
out of his path and Ihrink away from his pre- 

10 fence ; 
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fence : Glittering talents will be no pafrp6rt for 
diflblute morals, and ambition jivill then be re- 
tained in no other caufe, but that of virtue ; 
men will not chufe crooked paflages and bye- 
alleys to preferment, when the broad highway 
of honefty is laid open and ftrait before thern^ 
A^ prince, -though • he gives a good example in 
his own perfon, what does he profit the world, 
if l^e .draws it back again by the bad examples 
of ,diofe, whom he employs and favors ? Better 
.^ight it .be for a nation, to fee a libertine on it^ 
throne furrounded by virtuous counfellors, than 
.to contemplate a virtuous foveneign, delegating 
his authority to unprincipled and licentious 
fcryants. 

The king, who declares his refolution of 
countenancing the virtuous only ^mongft his 
;fubje(3:s, fpeaks the language of an honeft man ; 
if he makes good his declaration, he perfoi:ms 
the.funftions of one, and earns the bleflings of a 
righteous king ; . a life of glory in this world, 
and an immortality of happinefs in the world to 
i:Dme. 



H 
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I WAS fiirprifed the other day to find our 
learned poet Ben Jonfon had been poaching 
in an obfcure colleftion of love-letters, written 
by the fophift Philoftratus in a very rhapfodical 
ftile merely for the purpofe of ftringirig together 
a parcel of unnatural, far-fetched conceits, more 
calculated to difgufl a man of Jonfon's claific 
tafte, than Iq put him upon the humble tafk of 
copying them, and then fathering the tranflation. 
The little poem he has taken from this defpi- 
cable fophift is now become a very popular 
fong, and is the ninth in his colle£tion intitled 
The Forefl. 

I will take the liberty of inferting Jonfon*s 
tranflation, and compare it with the ofiiginal, 
ftanza by ftanza— 

L 

Drink to me only <wiib tbine eyes^ 
And I nvill pledge nmib miney 
Or lea<ve a kifs but in tbe cup^ 
Md 1 7/ not look for tuine, 

^ Phi- 
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^\ Philostratus, Letter XXIV. 

^* *E/Ltoi a fMVQig Tspo^m roi; ofifjM^'iv — Drink to mt 
•* with thine eyes only, *E< 31 |S«?i£r, 1:61^ xfiAeo-* wpo^- 
l< fspHao^ fBjy<fipH (pi'knyLa Tm to £X?ra)/cia, xeoi S to;; Si 3k. 
*^ Or //* /A^« wilt^ putting the cup to thy lips^ fill 
^^ it with kijfes andfo hejlow it upon nUt* 

II. 
^e thirft, that from the foul doth rife. 

Demands q drink divine^ 
But might I of Jo've*! neQarfif^ 

I luou'd not change for thine, 

« Phil. Letter XXV. 

^^ 'Eyft), I'Ttii^OSV 73(U 0^, ii^Z^ HOU TO BKTTOifiet Kopvix^j 

*^ w« TO //t£v 8 'Spoo'iya ro'i; ;t«Afcr« ^5 3« oi3a mlvm, 
^ /, £75 y3^« as I behold thee^ thirji^ and taking 
*' hold of the cupy do not indeed apply that to my 
♦^ Ifpsfor drink^ hut thee'^ 

III. 

I fent thee late a rojy ewreath^ 

Notfo mufh honouring thee^ 
As giving it a hope that there 

It might not ^withered he, 

/« Phil. Letter XXX. 
^' Tik'TTO^x aoi refavov po^aVj 5 ere Ti/ttSv, (ucu t^to 
*^ (isvyap) oM* ojroii Ti x^^'^M^^^i '^<^i poioigy ha f^ 
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<< fxotpavlri, I fend thee a rofy wreath^ not fo much 
'< honoring thee {though this aljo is in my thoughts) 
^^ as hejigixjing favor upon iht rofes^ that Jo they 
^^ might not be withered,'' » 

But thou thereon dicift only breathe f 

Andfenffl it back to me. 
Since ^when it gronvs andfmells Ifwear 

Not oj itfelfy but thee. 

« Phil. Letter XXXI. 

*' amTTf/AxJ/OV, fji,Yi)dri "msovra 'po^ov fjiivov i^oii hcu a^, 
'' If thou wQuldiJi do a kindnefs to thy lover^ feniT 
J' back the. r cliques of the rofes [f gave thee^j for 
'^ tJjey willfmeU no longer of themfelves anly^ but 
« of thee.'' 

When the learned poet pubh'flied his love,— 
fong without any acknowledgment to Philo— 
ftratus, I hope the reafbn cf his omitting it was 
becaufe he did not chufe to call the public cu— 
rlofity to a perufal of fuch unfeemly and unna- 
tural rhapfodies, as he had condefcended to copy 
from. 

Now I am upon the fubjeft of Ben Jonfon I 
{ball take notice of two paflages in The Indti^ion 
on the Stagey prefixed to his play of Bartholometu 

Fairy 
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Fatr^ in ^ich he gives a fly glance at Shake- 
fpear — And then a fubftantial watch to havejiolen 
in upon them^ and taken them away with rmjlaking 
words ^ as the fajhion is in the Jiage praSfke^'^t 
is plain he has Dogberry and Verges in his eye, 
jind no lefs fo in the following, that he points 
•his ridicule againft Caliban and the romance of 
The Tempeji-^ If there be never a fervant-monfter 
in the fair who' can help ity he fays, nor a neji of 
anticks ? He is loth to make nature afraid in his 
play 5^ like tbofe that beget tales, Tempefts andfucb 
like drolleriei, to mix his head with other mens 
heels. — If any of our commentators upon Shake- 
fpear have anticipated my remark upon thefe in- 
ftances of Jonfon's propenfities to carp at theSr 
favorite poet, I have overlooked the annotation, 
but when I find him recommending to his au- ' 
dience fuch z far ago of vulgar ribaldry as Bar- 
tholomew Fair, by pretending to exalt it above 
fuch exquifite produdlions as The Tempefi and 
Much Ado about Nothing, it is an a<ft of war- 
rantable retaliation to expofe his vanity; 

It is not always however that he betakes him- 
felf to thefe mafked attacks upon that fublime 
genius, whicji he profefled to admire almoflr to 
idolatry, it muft be owned he fometimes meets 
him upon eq.ual ground, and nobly contends 
with laudable emulation {or the chaplet of vic- 
tory: 
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torf: What I now particularly have in my ey< 
is his Mafque of the ^eens. 

Many ingenious obfervations have been giv 
to the public upon Shakefpear's Imaginary Be^ 
jngs'y his Caliban, Ariel and all his family 
witches, ghofts and fairies have been referred to 
as examples of his creative fancy, and with 
reafon has his fuperiority been aflerted in the fa- 
brication of thefe praeternatural machines, and 
as to the art, with which he has woven them 
into the fables of his dramas, and the incidents 
he has produced by their agency, he is in thefe 
particulars flill more indlfputably unrivdledj 
the language he has given to Caliban, and no 
lefs chara&eriftically to his Ariel, is fo original, 
fo inimitable, that it is more like magic than in- 
vention, and his feiry poetry is as happy as it 
can be : It were a jeft to compare j^fchylus's 
ghoft of Darius, or any ghoft that ever walked 
with the perturbed fpirit of Hamlet : Great and 
merited encomiums have alfo been pafied upon 
the weird fijiers in that wonderful drama, and a 
decided preference given them over the famous 
Erichtho of Lucan : Preferable they doubtlefs 
•are, if we contemplate them in their dramatic 
charafters, and take into our account the grand 
and awful commifTion, which they bear in that 
fcenc of tragic terror; but of their poctiiral fu- 
periority, 
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periority, Cmply confidered, I have fome doubts ; 
let me add to this, that when the learned com- 
mentator was inftancing Lucan's Erichtbo, it is 
matter of fome wonder with me, how be came 
to overlook Jonfon's witches in the Mafyue of 
the ^eens. 

As he has not however prevented me of the 
honour of bringing thefe two poistic champions 
•og«ther into the lifts, I will avail myfelf of the 
occafion, and leave it with the fpedators to de- 
cide upon the conteft. I will only, as their he- 
rald, give notice that the combatants are en- 
chanters, and he that has no tafte for necro- 
mancy, nor any fcience in the terms of the art, 
has no right to give his voice upon the trial of 
Ml. : '' • 

SHAKESPE A R. 

«« ifl Ifttcb. Where has thou been, fifter ? 

<« ^d — Killing fwine. 

«« ^d — — A iailor*s wife had chefnv'ts inlier lap, 
<< And mounchty and mounchti and mouncht— 'Give 

" me, quoth II; * 

<' Arohit thee, witch, the rump-fed roiiyon cries. 
** Her hufband^ft to Aleppo gone, mafter o^ th^ Tyger ^ 
" But in a fieve I'll thither fail, 
** And like a cat without a tail, 
'« I'll do—I'U do— ril do. : ^ V ' 

«• 2</ Witch, I'll give thee a wind, 

<« 2</:— -^ Thou art kind. 

«• ifi .^—^ And I,an«ther. 

^* %d JTttch* 



\ 
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<« id Witch. I myfelfhav(9 aJl the othei', * ' '. 

*« And the vfrry points? tjiey blow, 

•* All the quarters that they know 

** r th' ihipipan's card. , ^ 

'*• I will drain him dry as hay, 

** Sleep iha^Ineither ni^t nor day 

'* Hang upon his pent-houfe lid ; 

** H? ihall live a^man forbid j 

« Weary fcv'n-nights pine times nim?- 

** SfialT he dwindle^ peak and pine 5 • 

«*• Tho? his barik cannat be* loft, 
. <* Yet it fljaH be^ tempffft^toft. 

;[f. Look, what ^bajire. . ., y - 

*• idWitc)}* Shew me,,fliew me. 
' * « 3(^ _ Here I hav(5 a pilot V, thumb, 

•* Wreckt as-fcortiew^rdrhc did»com^: '' ' 

. ** ijl Witch. A^etxiany^&smxti^l -. 

*' Macbeth doth. come. - j-, : i; ,;: 

*« AIL The weird fitters hand in hand, 

** Pofters of the fea and land, 

«« Thus dago •bdijt, abppt,. J; 

«* Thrice tg thine a;id tbrice to mine, ^ ^- 

** And thric«'again to Makeup nine. 

^'.Peacfi! the. charm's wound up.**, 

• TONS ON. 



<< Dame^ JNitM <kme, my iiags !- 
" But firft relate me^what yotv havd^Hig^t, ' 
<f Where you have bden and wbatyoa have brought* 

*' iji Hag. I have been alt day looking -after 
*' A raven feeding upon a quarter; 
*' And foon as (he turnM her beak to the (outh, 
*< 1 fnatcht this morfetotftof fielr mouths 

•« %dHag. 
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" %d Hag. I laft night lay all alone 
•* O' th' ground to hear tjie ii^drakc grone, • 
•* And pluckt him up, the' he gew full low, 
•* And as I had done the cock, did crow. . ^ 

** 6th Hag. I had a dagger ; whit didJ with that ? 

« Kiird an infant, to have his fat j •. . . 

" A piper it got^t achurch-alc, ^\, .. 

«« I bade him again blow .wind in it's tail* . ^ 

•* yth H^j^, . .A murderer yonder w;j^\.hung' in 
" qhains, • . ,...'. 

^*< The fun and the wind had ihrunk His yeM ^ 
«< I bit o'fFa fmewir I clipt his bair, .. .. .;, ; ' •♦ 
** I brought oS- hjs rags that danced' iatiie jVhr.. 

*^%thHag. The fcrichowrs eggs anrtjrtfc^^ewbers 
<« black* • • L . : 'v.^\^ -. •' 

" The blood of the j^og,;-^dthe bonein^frl>afk^ 
<« I have been getting, aird made of hJ4,ii^% . 
<« A purfet to )iitt^ Sir Cr anion in»,r .. ,. j^ j^„ , >. 
. *' ^th Haw^ jjjjfi J I ha' b^cn pilfering (plaip^ft amoiig} 
** Hemlock, henbane, adder's ;ongue, ; h,./:* »* 
*' Night- (hade, mopnnvifort, Ubbard's-bane, - 
«« And twice by ihcrdog^jwas 1\Jqc, tp b^ t^>n. .. 

*< iitb Hagj,^ .^fwent to the toa^f l^ce^ifs under the 

*' VVall, f • ... r;- . ■ • 

•* I cha^m'd hiiPjOut^.an^ he came at my caH, 
" I fcratcht out ^e eyes of the pvf^beffire'y,: : 
*< I tore the bat's wing — ^What rvrou^'idyofthaft rhbre V* 

Dame. Yes, ;I, have, brought (tO hei^iOHur vo^s> - 
Horned poppy, cyprefs boughs j.- ^ • ^ .. 
The fig-tree wild, that grows qnf^tcflibsy • : • 
And juice that from t^elJtfch -tree coihes^ 
The bafiliflc's blqod,:aild the ViJ)er's ftiin-4 
And now our orgies* kt '» begin !> ( . ;;.' 



'SHAKE- 
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SHAKESPEARE aamu 

** 1/ Witch. Thrice <be brinded cat hath incwM. 

M %d — - Twice and once the hedgt-pig whin*d« 

•* ji mmm^ HirpeT tiittf 'tit time, *tit time! 

•* ^ ».«. Rouftd about the cauldron go, 
** In the pOffonM entraiJt throw. 
''«—— Toad, that Under the cold ftone "'' ' 
*' Days and nightt haa thirty-one 
** Sweltered venom deeping got, 
«< Boil thou firft i* tV charmed pot. 

** JUL D<Hible, doable, toil and trouble^ 
*' Fire bom and cauldron bubble I 

•• %d iTiicb. Fillet of a fenny fnaka 
*< In the cauldron boil and bake } 
•« Eye of newt and tde of frog, 
*• Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
*' Adder*t fork and blfnd-worm*t ftingi 
*' Lizard** leg and owlet's wing, 
*' For a chirm ef powei ful trouble, 
«< Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble I 

*' All* Double, double, toil and trouble, 
^* Fire burn and cauldron bubble ! 

•* id Witcb. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf* 
** WitcVt mummy, maw and gulf 
•* Of the rareningfalt^fea (hark, 
** Root of hemlock, digged i*th* dark| 
** Liver of blafpbeming Jew, 
** Gall of goat, and flips of yew 
*' Sliver'd in the moon^s eclipfe, 
** Nofe of Turk and Tartar*s lipt, 
" Finger of birth-flxangled babe, 
** Ditch-deliverM of a drab, 
•* Make the gruel thick and (labi 
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^< Add thereto a tyger^s chawdron 
^< For th* ingredients of bur cauldron. 

** Alf. Double> double, toil and troublfj 
<< Fire burn and caulidron bubble ! 

<< -ifl Witch. Cool it with a baboon*s blood--^ 
^< Then th^ charm is finh and good;'* 
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^ The owl is atirbad, the bat and the toad, 

*< And fo is the cat-a-mountaiii, 
<' The ant and the inote fit both in a hole, 

'^ And frog peeps out of th^ fountain* 
" The dogs they do bay and the timbcelf play^ 

** The fpindlii is now a-tiimirig, 
^ The moon it is red and the ftars are flcd^. 

«< And all thc-Ajrisi burning. 

id Charm. 

**' Deep^ oh cleep, we lay thee to flee)), 
^ We leave thee drink by, if thou chance to be dry, 
** iSoth milk and.biood; the dew and ttie flood. 
«< We b^ekthe In tliy bed, at the JFoot and the head ; 
*^ We ioiror th'^e warm, that thou take ho harm, 
*< And whbn thou.doil wake, dame earth ihall 
" quake, &c. . 

%d Chaf-nt. 

*^ A cloud of pitch, a fpur and a fwltch, 
•* To hafte him away, and a whirlvvind play 
** Before and after, with thunder for laughter, 
<* And ftorms of joy, of the rOaring boy, 
" His head of a drake^ his tail of a (hake* 

VaL. IV, L Aih 
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4/A Charm.- 

** Abotity a^out and abput ! 
« Till the mills ;^riie and the lights fij out^ 
*' The images neither be feen nor feltji 
*« The Woollen burn and the waxen melt j 
*« Sprinkle your liquors lipon the ground, 
** And. into the air i Arounflya'rouiiki i 
** Axov^d> around ! 
*^ •* Around, around f ^ 

M Till a mufic found. 

..T.I/ ' . 

** And the pace b^ found 

** To which we may dance 

** And our charms advance." 



• .. II P PII [ - 

I fliould obferve that thefe quotations from 
Jonfon are feleSed partially, and net ^iren in 
continuation, as they 'are to be found in the 
Mafque,. which is ui,uch tOO .Ipng*,tP be^given 
entire; : They are aocompanied witb a coxDmcn- 
tary by the author full of damonological Team- 
ing, which was a very courtly ftudy in the time 
of James the firft, who was an author in that 
branch of fuperftitious pedantry, 

I atu awase tiicre is little, to gratify tie 
reader's curioflty in thefe cxtrsiStSj and ftill lefs 
to diftraii his judgment in deciding between 
them : They are fo far curious however as they 

. (hew 
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fiiew how ftrohgly the characters of the poetii 
are diftinguifhed tvtti in thefe fantaftic fpeci^ 
inens ; Jonfon dwells upon authorities Without 
fancy, Shakefpear employs &ncy and creates 
authorities* 
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Vfus lutufio gmtriyfid uhm won. . 

Prolog* Ph^d* Fab* lib. t* 



BEN JON SON in his prologue to the 
com^y oiSht Fox lays that he wrote it 
in the fhorc Xpace of five weeks^ his words 



f# thifi there needs no lie but this bis creature, 
^Wbicb nvas two months Jince no feature i 
Jndtbii' he' dares gi^e them Jive H'ves to mend it^ 
^is kno*wnJi*ui 'weeks fully penned it. 

This he delivers in his ufual vaunting ftllc, 
fpurning at the critics and detradlors of his day, 
who thought to convidi: him of dulnefs by tefti- 
Tying in 6£t to his diligence. The magic 
L 2 move* 
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moyempnts of Sh^efpear's muTe had been {q 
noted .and applauded for tiieir furpriling ra- 
pidity, that the public had contra£led a very ri- 
diculous refped for hafty produ£lions in general^ 
and thought there could be no better teft of a 
poet's genius than the difpatch and facility with 
which he wrote; Jonfon therefore affeds to 
mark his conlCOVt of tb^ public judgment fiur 
applauding hafty writers in the couplet preceding 
thofe above quoted— 

And tjohen bis plays ^ome Out, tiink tbey cun flout *tm 
JV^ttb faying^ He nvas a year about tbem. 

But at the fame time that ^e ^tm t^fs con* 
tciiipt vcry'ju^Iyi he certainly betrays a degre/ 
©f weaknefs in boafting of his poetical difpatch^ 
and feems td forget ihat be bad nbt^S^b^Sr 
.with fonttthing.'lefs than friendly cehfufe foKdie 
irery. quaEty, he is i^ukiting Mfirdelf U{i6n; •' ' 
Several comic poets fince his age have feemod 
to pride themfqlve§ on the little time they px- 
pende J on their produftions ;, fome »have had the 
artifice to bo(^ it \ti as anexcufefor their* er- 
rors, but it is- no Icfs evident what fhare vanity 
has in. all fuch apologies : Wjcherley is an in- 
'ft^nce amongft thefe,. and Congreve tells of his 
'expedition in writing the Old Bachelor ^ yet the 
feme inan,^ftcirwards in his'Icttcr to Mr, Drydea 

popipouflj 
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pompoufly pronounces that to write oijte pedfeft 
iConiedy (hduld be the labour of ohe entire life 
produced from a concentration of tilentSj which 
hardly ever met in any human perifon. 

After all it will be confefled that the pro* 
, duftion of fiich a drama as The Fox jn the fpacc 
of five weeks is a very wonderful performance^ 
for it muft on all hands be confidered ^ the 
mafter-piece of a very capital artift, a woric, that 
bears the flamp of elaborate defign, a ftrong ai>d 
frequently a fublime vein of poetry, much fter- 
ling wit, comic humour, happy ch^ra^er, moral 
fetire and unrivalled erudition j a work— 

^od.rnM imber eJax, non aguih tmfofdns 
PoJ/it (iiruere, aut innumerabilis . . 
AHHorum feries etfuga temforum^ 

In this drama the learned reader will find him* 
fclf for ever treading upon clafiic ground ; the 
foot of the poet is fo fitted and familiarized to 
the Grecian fock, that he wears it not with the 
awkwardnefs of an imitator, but with all the 
eafy confidence and authoritatiye air of a privi- 
leged Athenian : Ex^lufiv? pf Ariftppl^anes, \r% 
whofe volume he.i^.jp^rfea, it is pjf^iij that cveij 
the: gleanings afld*.broI^e.n fr^gn>^i>jg ^xtf the 
Greekft^/^.]b^.iiot efcaped' him} in the very 
grfi: fpegcl);:$>^?Volppne.'s, which <?pcns tjic co- 
L 3 m^d^. 
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medy, and in which he rapturodly mf^itttte% 
hioiTelf to his treafiirc^ he ^ to be traced moft 
^idedly in the fragments of Menand^i, Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, in Theognis and in HdCo^ 
not to mention Horace. To follow him througl^ 
fyery one would be tedious, and therefore I wil^ 
give a (ample of one paflage only ; Volpone is 
ipeaking tp his gold— 

TbM tuing tbt biJI •/ things and far tranfcenSMg 

JUftUi $fJ9fiMtbildrtiiipmrentSffriMds^^ 

Tkf loeh twbiH tbi)f to ftnus didafcribef 

^bgy fiould bavi given btr twenty tboufand Qtfids, 

Sucb are tbj beauties and our i§vesr^ 

Let the curious reader compare this with the 
following fragment of Euripides's Bellerophon 
and he will find it almgft a tranflation. 

'11^ (tit /Mfnip iiibvag riiai sxfty 

Ov ^Si/fj{ ifWTOi /wfltivf aurnv rfifuy* 

Cicero made a fele&ion of pafTages fr^ ^ 
Greek dramatic authors, which he turned u^ 
Latin ve^fe for the purpofe of applying Acm, af 
occafton jQlould offer, either in ii$ wricii^ Of 
pleadingis, and our learned countryman feems on 
his part to have made the whole circle of Greek 

and 
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and Roman poets his own and naturalized theni 
fo our ftagc. If any learned man would emr 
ploy his leifure in following his ^ufions through 
diis comedy only, I fhoi44 t^^u^ it ^fould be qa 
uaentertaining talk, ^ ^ 

The Fox is indubitably die beft produdipn gf 
JLt's author, and in feme points of fubftantiaj 
merit yields to nothing, which the £ng)i(h ftagc 
can oppofe to it; there is a h<Ad and happy 
fpirit in the fable, it is of n^oral tendency, female 
chaftity and honour are beautifujiy di(p|ayed and 
punifhment is inflidled on th^ delinquents of the 
drama with ftri£l and exemplary juftice ; The 
chara£lers of the Haredipetig^ depi^^ed under the 
titles of birds of prey, Voltorey Csrbacfio an4 
Corvino^ are warmly coloured, happily con- 
trafted and faithfully fupported frQm the outfet 
to the end : Volpone^ who giyes Ijis name to the 
piece, with a fox»}jke craftineis deludes an4 
gulls their hopes by fife agency of his inimitable 
Parafite, or (as the Gfeek and Roman authors 
expreffed it) by his Fly^ his Mofca \ and in this 
finifhed portrait Jonfon may throw tlje gauntlet 
. Jo the greatcft matters of antiquity ; the cha- 
raSer is of claffic origin \ it is foi^nd \^ith the 
cojitemporaries of Ariftophane^ though not ir^ 
fny comedy of his now exifting; th^ Middle 
Drarnatifts feem to haye handled it very frc- 
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^uendy, and in the New Comedy it rarely &iled 
to find a place ; Plautus has it again and again, 
but the aggregate merit of all his Parafites will 
not weigh in the fcale againft this fmgle Fly of 
our poet : The incident of his concealing BonarU 
in the gallery, from whence he breaks in upon 
the fcene to the rWcue of Celia and the dete£lion 
oi Vclpone^ is lone of llie happieft cpntrivances^ 
which could- poflibly lie devifed, becaufe 2|t the 
fame time that it produces the cataftrophc, it 
docs not facriiice Mofca*s charadJer in the man- 
ner moft villains ai^e facrjficed in comedy by 
making them commit blunders, which* do not 
correfpond with the addrefs their firft reprefcn- 
tation exhibits and which the audience' has a 
right tQ expeft from them throughout, of ^fAach 
the D$u^le Dealer is amongft others a notable 
iniftance. But diis incident of Bonariv^^s inter- 
ference does ppt pnly not impeach the adroitnefs 
of the Parafite^ but it furniflies a very brilliant 
occafi<>n for fetting ofF his ready invention and 
prefence of miijd in a n?w and fuperlor light^ 
and ferves to introduce the whole machinery of 
the trial and co;idemnation of the innocent per- 
fons before the court pf Jdvocates ; In this part 
pf the fable the contrivance is inimitable, and 
here the poet's art is ^ ftudy, which every 
^otarift of the dramatic mufes ought to pay at^ 

tentiofi 
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tention and relpe^ft to ; had the fame ad4re& 
been exerted throughout, the CQnftrudtion woiili 
have been a matchlefs piece of art, but here wb 
are to lament the hafte of which he boafts in his 
prologue, and that rapidity of compofition, whicl^ 
he appeals to as a mark of genius, is to be la- 
mented as the probable caufe of incorreftnefs, 
or at leaft the beft and moft candid plea in ex- 
cufe of it : For who can deny that nature is vio- 
lated by the abfurdity of Volpones unfeafonable 
infults to the very pexfons, who had vntneflei 
falfely in his defence, and even to the very Ad-^ 
vacate^ who had fo fiiccefefuUy defended him ? It 
♦ it in charafter for a man of his deep cunning 
and long reach of thought to provoke dibfe, on 
whom his all depended, to retaliate upon him, 
and this for the poor triumph of a filly jefti 
Certainly this is a glaring defefl:, which every 
body muft lament, and which can efcape no- 
body. The poet himfelf knew the weak part of 
his plot and vainly ftrives to bolfter it up by 
making Volpone exclaim againft his own folly—. 

J am caught in my oiajh noofi-^ 

fivA again-* 

To mahe afn^refor mine civn neci, aiid^ruti 
!\/ly head into it tviifullj 'with laughter t 
, When J bad neiiulj ''fcafd^ 'wasfrte and clear ^^ 
L ' Out 
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Out 0f mere wanionnefs ! Ob, tbe dull de<vil 
Was in this brain of none ^ nuben I dew^ditf 
And Mofca gave it feeond—^ 

— T]&<f/? are my fine e$nceits ! 
J muft be merry y imth a mifibief to me / 
UHjot a vile ivretcb njjos I, ibat cou^dnot bear 
My fortune fob erly ! I muft bave my crotcbetj^ 
And my conundrum I ""•'^ 

It is with regret I feel myfelf compelled to pro- 
teft againft fo pleafapt an epifode, as that which 
is carried on by Sir Politic If^Qu'd-be and Pere-^ 
grinej which in faft produces a kind of double 
plot and cataftrophe ; this is an imperfedion in 
tjie fable, which criticifm cannot overlook, but 
Sir Politic is altc3gether fo delightful a fellow^ 
that it is impoflible tp give a vote for his cxclu-r 
Hon ; the moft that can be done againft him is 
to lament that he has not more relation to the 
main bufmefs of the fable. 

The judgment pronounced upon the criminals 
tn the conclufion of the play is fo juft znA 
folemn, that I muft think the poet has made a 
wanton breach of charafter and gained but a 
forry jeft by the bargain, when he violates the 
dignity of his court of judges by making one of 
them fo abjeft in his flattery to the Parafitc 
upon the idea of matching him with his daugh- 
ter, when he hears that Volpone has made him 
his heirj but this is an objeclion, that lies 
7 within 
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ivithin the compafs of two fhort lines, fpokeii 
afide from the bench, and may eafijy be remedied 
by their omiffion in reprefentation j it is one 
only, and that a very flight one, amongft thofe 
yenial blemiflies— 

mmm^quas incuria fudit^ 

It does not occur to mp that any other remark . 
is left for me to make upon this celebrated 
drama, that could convey the flighted cenfure j 
but very many might be made in the higheft 
Itrain of commendation, if there was need of 
any more than general teftimony to fuch ac- 
knowledged mqrit. The Fox is a drama of fo 
peculiar a fpecies, that it cannot be dragged into 
a comparifon with the produ£Uon of any other 
modern poet wKatfoever ; it's conftruftion is fo 
diffimilar from any thing of Shakefpear's writing, 
that it would be going greatly out of our way,^ 
and a very grofs abufe of criticifm to attempt to 
fettle the relative degrees of merit, where the 
characSer^ of the writers are fo widely oppofite : 
In one we may refpedl the profundity of learn- 
ing, in the other we muft admire the fubli,rity 
pf genius ; to one we pay the tribute of under- 
ftanding, to the other we furrender up thc.pof-. 
feilion of our hearts ; Shakefpear with ten thou- 
iand fpots about him dazzles us with fo bright a 

luftre, 
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luftrc, that we either cannot or yrill not fee his 
£iults; be gleams and flafhes like a meteor, 
which fboots out of oiir fight before the eye can 
meafure it's proportions, or analyfe it's proper- 
tics — but Jonfon ftands fUU to be furveycd, and 
pr^ents fo bold a front> and levels it fo fully to 
our yiew« as feems to challenge the compafs and 
the rule of Ae critic, and defy him to find out 
an error in tiie fcale and compofition of his 
ftru£lure. 

Ft?tting afide diereforc any further mention of 
Shakefp^r, who was a poet oi|t of ^1 rule^ and 
beyond all compafs of criticifm, one whofe ex- 
cdljsncies s^re above comparifon, and hi^ errors 
beyond number, I will venture an opinion that 
this drama of The Fox is, critically fpeaking^ 
the neareft to perfedion of any one drama, co-» 
fCiiQ or tragic, which the Englifh ftage is at tl)is 
day in poffeffion of. * 
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IN my foregoing paper wh^a f renuxJc^ tbat 
Jonfon in his comedy of The Fax was a 
dofe copier of the. indents, it occurred to me .te 
fxy fometbing upon the cekbrat)9drdrama of^T'i^ 
JSampfon Agom/ifs^y/wWicYi^ though, lels beholdea 
to the Gree^k poets in it's dialogue than the ecu 
tnedy.aboy^-mentioned) is inall otbcrparticulafs 
as compLeat an. imitation of the Anti^nt Tra- 
gedy, as the diftance of times and. ^-difFerencc 
•f languages will admit of. • : ;■ m ; I . 

It is profeiTedly built according 4qj qfiti'enf rufy 
an4 example^ and thq author by taking Araftotle'f 
jdefinition pf tragedy for his motto, fairiy chal- 
lenges the critic to examine and compare it by 
.that teft. Hi3 qlofe adherence to the model of 
the Greek tragedy is in nothing haore con* 
4picuous than in the limplicity of his didtion; in 
this particular he has curbed his £incy with (0 
tight a hand^ that, knowing as we do the fertile 
vein of his genius, we cannot but lament the 
fidelity pf his imitation ; for there is a harihncfs 
♦in the metre of ^lis Chorusj which to a .certain 

degree 
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degree feems to border upon pedantry and afc 
fetation ^ he premifes that the meafure is indeed 
tfaUfortij but I muft take leave to obferve that 
in iibme places it is no meafure at all, or fuch at 
leaft as die ear will not patiently endure^ nor 
which any n^itadon can make harmonious. By 
taSaxKg oitt of Ms Compofitioh the ftrophe and 
MCiftfophe, thble fbhzas which the Griteks ap* 
t rfopr ia ted to fingmg^ or in one word by making 
kis Chdnis inbhbftrophic> he has robbed it of 
Oat lyric beauty^ winch he was capable of be- 
ftowing in the higheft perfe£Hon ; and Vrtiy hfe 
tmSA ftop ftbrt in this particular, i/riien he had 
•Aermfe gote (b far in imitatiohy is iiot eafy td 
goefi ; fyt^fytAj it would have beto quite ai 
natural to fuppofe thofe ftanzas^ had he written 
ixny, might be fung, as that all the other parts, 
us the drama now ftands with a Chorus of ftich 
iffegular meafure, might be recited or given in 
tq>refentation» 

' Now it is well known to cVtry, man cort*»- 
vcrfant in the <5 reck theatre, how the Chorus, 
^hich in fad is the parent of the drama, came 
iA pfocefs of improvement to be woven into the 
fable; and frbm being at firft the whole grew in 
time to be only a part : The fable being fimple, 
and the charafters few, the ftriking part of' the 
fpedaclc refted upon the fmging and dancing at 

the 
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Ihc interlude, if I may fo call it, and to diefe 

Ae people were too long accuftomed and too 

warmly attached, to* allow of any reform for 

riieir exclufion ; the tragic poet therefore never 

got rid of his Chorus, though the writers of 

the Middle Comedy contrived to difmifs thcir% 

and probably theii- feMe being of a more livtij 

charaiier, their fcencfs were better able to ftand 

without the fupport of mufic iand fpe£bcle, than 

t]ie mournful fable and mo^'- languid recitation 

of the tragedians. That the tragic authors h^ 

bioured againft ihc Choru» will appear from their 

efforts to exptl Bacchus aitd his^ Satyrs fitnn die 

ftage, in which they were long time oppofed by 

the audience, and at la^ by certain ingeniott$ 

expedients, which were a-kind of coihpromife 

with the public, cfFedled their point* This in 

'part wail^ brought about by the inftodiidion of a 

ftiUer (bene and a more acStive fable, but the 

Chorus with it's accompaniments kept it's placed 

and the poet^ who feldom ventured tipon- intro** 

ducing more than three fpeakers on the feene at 

the feme time, qualified the fterility of his bufi-. 

nefs by giving to the Chorus a fhare of the dia«- 

l6gue, who at the fame time that diey furnifhed 

the ftage with numbers, were not counted 

amonglt the fpeaking charafters according to 

the rigour of the ufage above-rmentioned. 'A 

man 
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man muft be an enthuiiaft for antitjuity^ wh^ 
can find charms id the dialogue-part of arGreefc 
Chorus, and reconcile hii^felf to their unnatural 
and chilling interruptions of tiie adron and pa- 
tjios of the fcene : I am fully perfuaded they 
came there upon motives of expediency only^ 
;mi4 I^ept their poft upon the plea of long po£- 
i^flxon, apd the attra^ons of ipe<Sbcle and 
mufic : In ihort nature was facrificed to the di(V 
flay of ar^ and the heart gave up it's feelings 
|bat the ear and eye might* be gratified* ; ■ 
. .When Milton therefore takes the Chorus inta 
bis dialogue) excluding from his di^ama die lyric 
itrophe and andftrophe, he rejects what,! com 
ceive to b? it's only reqommendationy anf| 
.;wiuch aa .ei^gaac cpnteinporary in his; uni<* 
tations of the Greelp tragedy is more properly 
attentive to^ at the iame time^ k: cannqtf:l])e,de^ 
nied that Milton's Chorus fut^ribes morit to ibfi 
dialogues, and harmpnizes better with. the; bufii 
T<efs of the fcene, than that of any-Grefk^ ^^ 
gedy we can now refer to. : - . ^^. 

. I would now proceed to a review of .the per* 
/ormance itfelf$ if it were not a difcuffion, which 
the author of The Rambler has very ably pre* 
vented me in j refpeft however to an authority 
fo high in criticifm muft not prevent me from 
obfcrving, that, when he fays— TJ/V is the trd^ 
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gedjy which ignorance has admired ana bigotry ap-- 
plaudedy he makes it mefitorious in any future 
critic to attempt at following him over the 
ground he has trode, for the purpofe of difco- 
,verihg what thofe blemifhes. are^ which he has 
found* out by fuperibr fagafcity, and which others 
have fo palpaUy overlooked, as to merit the dif« 
graceful charader of ignorance and bigotry. 

The principal) and in eSed the only, ob- 
jedion^ which he ftates, is that the poem wants a^ 
middle^ fince nothing pajjes between thefirfi a£i and 
the laji^ that either ha/iens or delays the death of 
Sampfon. This demands examixiation ; The 
death of Sampfon I need not defcribej it is a 
fudden, momentary event; what can hafttn or 
delay it, but the will of the perfon, who by an 
, exertion of miraculous ftrength was to bury 
himfelf under the ruins of a ftriiftute, in which 
his enemies were aflfembled? To determine 
that will depends upon the impulfe of his own 
i^irit, oi* it niay be upon the inlpiration of Hea- 
ven: If there are any iriciidehts in the body of 
the drama, which lead to this determination, and 
indicate an impulfe, either natural or pneter- 
natural, fuch muft be called leading incidents, 
and thofe leading incidents will conftitute a 
middle, or in more difRifive terms the middle 
bufinefs of the drama. Manoah in bis inter- 
• Vql. IV. M view 
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view with Sampfon, whrch the author of the 
Rambler denominates the fecond aft of the tra- 
gedy, tells him 

This day the Pbilifiines a popular feaft 
Here ceUbrate in Gaza^ ttudprulwm , 
Great pomp andfacrtfice emdpraifeskud • 
To Dagon^ as their God^^ 

Here is information of a meeting of his enemies 
to celebrate dieir idolatrous triumphs ; an inci- 
. dent of . juft (WovoCation to the fervant of the 
living God, an oj^rtunity perhaps for ven- 
geance, either human or divine ; if it pafles 
without notice from Sampfon, -it is not to be 
filled an incident, if on the contrary he remarks 
upon it, it muft be one— but Sampfon replies 

i .' ':■■ • . • ^ • ■■ ' ' . 

Da^on .vtuftjtoopf andjball ere long rece^*ue 
Such a dlf comfit t as /Ball quite defpoil him 
Of all thefe Imfted trophies tjoon on fne^ 
And witb confufion Monk bis 'worjhippers* 
-.* ■' • 'j 

Who win fay the expeftation is not here pre- 
pared for fome cataftrophe, we know, not what, 
but awful it muft be, for it is Sampfon which 
denounces the downfal of the idol, it is God 
• who infpires the denunciation ; the crills is im- 
portant, /or it is that which (hall decide whether 
God or pagon is to triumph, it is in Ac 
flrongeft kDi^ of the expxeffion — dignus vindia 
Q nodus^^ 
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»d//ttJ— and therefore we may boldly pronounce 
Deus inierjit ! 

That this interpretation meets the fenfe of the 
author is clear from the remark of Manoah, 
who is made to fay that he received thefe words as 
a prophecy. Prophetic they are, and were meant 
to be by the poet, whb in this ufe of liis facreJ 
prophecy imitates the heathen oracleSj on which 
feveral of their drarfiatic ^lots are conftrufted, 
a^ might be (KeWn by obvidus examples. The 
interview with Manoah then is conducive to the 
tataftrophe, and the drama \t not in this fcene 
devoid of incident, 

Dalilah next appears, and if whatever tends 
to raife our iritefeft in the leading chara£ler of 
the tragedy, cannot rightly be called epifodical, 
the introduftion of thils perfon ought not to be 
accounted fuch, for who but this perfon is the 
caufe and origin of all the pathos and diftrefs of 
the ftory? The dialogue of this fcene is moral, 
afFe6Hng and fublime ; it is alfo ftridlly cha- 
ra6terifl:ic. 

The next fcene exhibits the tremendous giant 
Itarapha, and th6 contraft thereby proidiiced is 
atiibngft the beauties of the poem, and may of 
itfelf be termed an important incident : TKat it 
leads to the cataftrophe I think will not be dif-' 
M 2 * puted, 
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puted, and if it is aiked in what manner, the 
Chorus will fupply us with an anfwer — 

He nvUl direSlly to the Lords I fear y 
And nvitb maheious counfelftir them up 
Some vjay or other further to affliS thee. 

Here Is another predidion connected with the 
plot and verified by it's cataftrophe, for Samp- 
fon is commanded to come to the feftival and 
entertain the revellers with fome feats of 
ftrength : Thefe commands he rcfifts, but obeys 
an impulfe of his mind by going afterwards and 
thereby fulfils the prophetic declaration he had 
made to his father in the fecond aft. What in- 
cident can fhew more management and addreft 
in the poet, than this of Sampfon's refufing the 
fummons of the idolaters and obeying the viii- 
tation of God's (pirit. 

And now I may confidently appeal to the ju- 
dicious reader, whether the SampfonJgoniftes is 
fo void of incident between the opening and 
conclufion as fairly to be pronounced tQ want a 
middle. Simple it is from firft to laft, fimple 
perhaps to a degree of coldnefs in fome of it's 
parts, but to fay that nothing paiTes between the 
firft aft and the laft, which hajfens or delays the 
death ofSampfoTiy is not corred, bccaufc the very 
10* incidents 
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incidents are to be found, which conduce to the 
cataftrophe, and but for whurh it couM npt have 
come to pafs. 

The author of the Rambler profefles to e?c- 
amine The Samp/on Jgonijies according to the 
rule laid down by Ariftotle for the difppfition 
and perfeftion of a tragedy, and this rule he in- 
forms us is that it fliould have a heginmngy m 
smddUj and an end. And is this the mighty 
purpofe for which the authority of Ariftotle is 
appealed to ? If it be thus the author of the 
Rambler has read The Poetics^ and this be the 
beft rule he can colledl from that treatife, I am 
afraid he will find it too fliort a meafure for the 
poet he is examining, or the critie he is quoting. 
Ariftotle had faid that every whole hath not am- 
plitude enough for the conJlru£lion of a tragic f able y 
now by a whokj (adds he in the way of illuftra- 
tion) / mean that, which hath beginnings middle 
and end. This and no more is what he fays 
upon beginning, middle and end; and this, ^ 
which the author of the Rambler conceives to 
be a rule for tragedy, turns out to be merely au 
explanation of the word whole^ which is only one 
term amongft many employed by the critic in 
his profefled and compleat definition of tragedy. 
I Ihould add that Ariftotle gives a further ex- 
planation of the terms, beginning, middle and 
M 3 end, 
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cn-l, which the author of thp R^mWfsr. hath 
turned into EndUh, .but in fo doiijg he hath in-^ 
excufably turned them out of their original fcnfe 
as well as language; as any curious critic may 
be convinced of, who compares therxi witl^,- 
Ariftptle's words in the eighth chapter of tho, 
Poetics. ■ , 

' Of the. poetic difl^on of The Samp/on Agoni^n, 
I have already fpoken in general; tp, particu-i... 
larize paflages of ftriking beautv wpi^ld drayr me 
into too great length j at the fame tim^e, not ta , 
paf$ over h pleafing a part .of vt^y undertaking ^ 
in abfolute filence, I will giv^ .th? foUowiog.^ 
reply of Sampfon to the Chorus— • : .... 

Where'ver fountain orfpejb current Jfo^d 
Againjl the eafttrn ray^ tranjiucent, puh \ ' > 

With touch ethgreal of heaven^ i fiery rod^ 
J drank t from the clear miljiy juice allaying 
^Hirftf and refrejb^d ; *Tfior en^yd them the grijtpe^ 
Wbtfe beads that turbulent liquor fills muitb fumes. 

Of the character I may fay in few words, that 
Sampfon poffdTesall the terrific majefty of Pro^ 
metheus chained^ .the myfterjous xiiftrejfe of Oedi-^ 
pus and the pitiable wretchednefe. of PhiloJ^etes.. 
His properties, like thofe of the firft, are fom'e* 
thing above human ; his misfortunes, like thofe 
of the fecond, are derivable from the difpleafure 
of heav^ and involved in oracles ; his condi|:ion, 

like 
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Mkc that of the M^ is the m6ft'*al)|ea,' which, 
lilimah natare tr^il be reduced' to fripin a^ttafe of 
dignity and lytcfAddr,' '. * 

' Of ^ the catillrophe there remains^onj^'tore-, 
inark,' that it? is* 6( unparalleled majefty and, 
terror. -.:._.' . . - 
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To the O B S E RV 5 Rv : :: 

£i:/a;» msriuus Hquitun -' ■'• ■ 

S I R, / 

11* i am rightly advifed, the laws of Englknd 
have provided no remedy for an**^ injury, - 
which I have received' from a certainP gentle- 
man, who fets me a^ defiancei ^d- ^hom I am^' 
not confcious of having offended- ih the'fmalleft' ' 
article in life. My Cafe is as foHoWs : Some 
time ago I went into the South 6f France 'for 
the recovery of niy health, which :('tKank God) 
I have fo far effeded, that I (hodWHtfilnk I was 
M 4 at 
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at this very moment enjoying as good a ftock of 
4)irits and ftrcngth, as I hw enjoyed for many 
years of my life paft, if I w^ not outfaced by 
the gendemax^ in queftion, who fwears I am 
dead, and has proceeded fo &r ^ to publifh m^ 
dead t6 all the world with a whole volume of 
memoirs, which I h^ve no remembrance o^ and 
of fa)rings, which I never f^d. 

I think this is very hard upon me, and if then 
is no redrefs for fuch proceedings, but diat 21 
man muft be printed dead, whenever any £uci<r . 
fill fellow chufes to write a book of memoirs, I 
muft take the freedom to fay this is no country 
to live in; and let my ingenious biographer 
take it how be will, I ihall ftiU mamtain to his 
face diat I am alive, and I do not fee why my 
word in fuch a cafe fhould not go as &r as his. 

There is yet another thing I will venture to 
lay, that I did never in the whole courfe of my 
life utter one half or even one tenth part of die 
jGnart repartees and bon-mots he is pleafed to 
impute to me: I don't know what he means 
by laying fuch things at my dpor ; I defy any 
one of my acquaintance to fay I was a wit, 
which I always confidered as another name for 
an ill-tampered, fellow. I do acknowledge that 
I have lived upon terms of acquaintance with 
my biographer, and have pafl^d fome focial hours 

in 
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in his company, but I never fufpeded he was 
minuting dow/i every foolifh thing, that eicaped. 
my lips in the unguarded momenta of convivial 
gaiety ; if I had, I would have avoided him like 
d^e peftil^ncct It is hard upon a man, let me tell 
ypu. Sir, very hard indeed to find his follies 
upon record, and I could almoft wiih his words 
were true, and that I were dead in earneft, ra^ 
dier than alive to read fuch nonfenfe, and find 
myfelf made the i&ther of it. 

Judge of my furprife, when paffing along 
Vigo-lane upon a friendly call, as I intended it» 
to this very gentleman, of whom I complain, I 
took up a volimie from a ftall in a whitey-brown 
paper binding, anil opening it at the title-page 
met my own &ce, flaring me out of counte- 
nance full in the front : I flarted back with hor- 
ror; nature never gave me any reafon to be 
fond of my own features j I never furvey my 
fecc but when I fhave myfelf, and then I am 
^fhamed of it j I truft it is no true type of my 
heart, for it is a forry fample of nature's handy- 
work, to fay no worfe of it. What the devil 
tempted him to ftick it there I cannot guefs, 
jiny more than I can at his publifhing a bundle 
of nonfenfical fayings and doings, which I detefl 
^nd difavow. As for his printing my laft will 
;uid teflament, and difpofing of my poor per- 
forins 
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(ottsis at plcafuJ-ei I care little about it; if^ he 
hid taken ohly my money and fpared mylife, I 
Would hot have complained/ 

And now what is^ my redrefs ? I apply my-. 
feff to you in my diftrefs as an autiior, whofe ' 
bode is in prcAy general circulation, and one, 
as I perceive,' who aflaults no min's living fame 
ZFid charafter 5 I defire therefore you will take 
nfine into your proteftion, and if yoii cah think^ 
of any thing to deter the world in future from* 
fuch flippancies, you are welcome to make: what 
ufe you pleafe of thi^ letter; for as I have ilways 
ftifove to do what little fervice I could to the 
living, when I was illowed to' be one of their • 
number, fo now*i ^m voted out of their com- ! 
pany, I would gladly be of foiiSe ufe to ibfit' 
dead. 

Tour's, whilft I lived, : 

H* Posthumous. /■ 

P. S. I am' forry I did hot leave you fome- 
thing in my will> as I believe you deferve it as 
well, and want it more than Tome that are in' It. 
If I live to die a fecbnd time, I will be fure to 
remember you. 

As I am not verfed in the law of libels, I 
know not what advice to give in Pofthumous's 
cafe, whom I would by no means wifh to fee 

entangled 
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entangled in further difficulties ; though I think 
iie migkt: fairly iay .to his biographer with a 
courtly poet of this century, 

db ! libel me ijuith all tbings bat thy praife /, 

The prafticcy which fome of our public new^ 
ivriters arc. in,. o£ treating their readers with a : 
farrago of puerile-anecdotes and fcraps of cha- 
xa&rs, has probably led. the way to a very 
foolifh fafhion, which is gaining ground amongft 
us : No fooner does a great man die, than the > 
imall wits creep into his coffin, like the fwarm 
of bees in.the carcafc of Sampfori's lion, to make 
lioney from Jiis i:orpfe*i Itis high time that the « 
good {ei& of the^A^ioa ihpuid- coive£t this inv» 
pertinence,/ ' " •. 

I have avaUed myfclf of Poflhumous's per-". 
miffion.tD publifh his letter, and I fhall without 
fcruple fubjoin to it one of a very different fort, 
which I have received from a correfpondent, 
whole name I do not mean toexpofe; it is with 
fome relu£bnce I introduce it into this work, 
becaufe it brings . a certain perfon: on the ftage, 
whom I have no defire to exhibit oftener than J! 
can help ; but as I think it will be- a confolation 
to Pofthumous to fhcw.him others in the fame 
hazard with himfelf, I hope my readers will let 
it pafs with this apology. , 

To 
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To the • O B S E R V E R. 

SIR, 

. I am a man, who fay a great many good 
things myfelf, and hear many good things {tcA 
by others ; for I frequent clubs and coffee-rooms 
in all parts of the town, attend the pleadings in 
Wcftminfter Hall, am remarkably^ fond of the 
company of men of genius and never mifs a 
dinner at the Manfion Houfe upon my Lord 
Mayor's day. 

I am in the habit of committing to paper 
every thing of this fort, whether it is of my own 
faying, or any other perfon's, when I am con- 
vinced I myfelf fliould have faid it, if he had not: 
Thefe I call my confcientious witticifms, and 
give them a leaf in my common-place book to 
themfelves, ? 

I have the pleafure to tell you that -my ccJ- 
leftloji is now become not only confidcrable in 
bulk, but, (that I may fpeak humbly of it*s me* 
rit) I will alfo-iay, that it is to. the full as good, 
and far more creditable to any gentleman's cha- 
racter, than. the books, which liave been pub- 
liftied about a certaiji great wit lately deceafed, 
whofe memory has been fo completely differed 
iy the operators in Statiojier's Hall. 

Though 
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Though I have as much refpeft for pofterity 
as any man can entertain for perfons he is not 
acquainted with, ftill I cannot underftand how a 
poft-obit of this fort can profit me in my life, 
.unlefs I could make it over to fome purchafer 
upon beneficial conditions. Now, as there ;^re 
people in the worldj who have done gftjuiy 
famous anions without having once uttered a 
real good thing, as it is called, I (hould think 
my colle£lion might b« an acceptable purchafe 
to a gentleman of this defcription, and fuch an 
one (hould have it a bargain, as I would be very 
glad to give a finifhing to his charaSer, which I 
can beft compare to a ,coat of Adams's plaifter 
on a well-built houfe. 

For my own part, being neither more nor 
lefs than a haberdafher of fmall wares, and hav- 
ing fcarcely rambled beyond the boundaries of 
the bills of mortality, fince I was out of my ap- 
prcnticefliip, I have not the prefumption to 
think the anecdotes of my own life important 
enough for pofthumous publication ; neither do 
I fuppofe my writings, (though pretty numerous, 
as my books will teftify, and many great names 
Handing amongft them, which it is probable I 
fhall never crofs out,) will be thought fo in- 
terefting to the public, as to come into compe- 
tition with the lively memoirs of a Bellamy and a 

Baddeley^ 
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Baddeley^ who furnifh fo many agreeable records 
of many hoble families, and are the folac'e of 
more than half die toilets in town and country; 

But to come more clofely to the chief pur- 
port of this letter-— It was about a fortnight ago, 
that I crofled upon you iii the Poultry near Ae 
4|pp-door of your worthy bookfeller : I could 
riot help giving a glance at your looks, and rae- 
thought there was a morbid fallownefs in your 
complexion and a fickly languor in your eye, 
that indicated fpecdy diflblution : I watched ymi 
for fome time, and as you turned into the (hop 
remarked the total want of energy in your ftep» 
I know whom I am faying this to^, and therefojre 
am not afraid of ftartling yoii by my obfer-^ 
rations, but if you a6tually perceive thofe threat* 
cning fymptoms, which I took notice of, it may 
probably be your wifli to lay in fome ftorc for a- 
journey you are foon to take. You have al- 
ways been a friend and cuftomer to me, and 
there is nobody I {hall more readily fer\'e thaa 
yourfelf : I have long noticed with regret the 
very little favor you receive from your contem- 
poraries, and fhali gladly cohtribute to your 
kinder reception from pofterity; now I flatter 
myfelf, if you adopt my coIlecSion^ you will at 
leaft be celebrated for your fayings, whatever 
may become of your writings. 
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As for your private hiftory, if I may guefs 
from certain events, which h^ve been reported 
to me, you may with a little allowable cmbd- 
lifhment make up a decent life of it. It was 
with, great pleafure I heard. t'other day, that you 
was ftabbed by a monk in Portugal, broke your 
limbs in Spain and was poifoned with a fallad at 
Paris ; thefe with your adventures at fea, your 
fufFerings at Bayonne and the treatment you re- 
ceived from your employers on your return, wiU 
be amufmg anecdotes, and as it is generally fup- 
pofed you have not amafled any very great for- 
tune by the plunder of the public, your narrative 
will be read without raifing any envy in the 
reader, which will be fo much in your favor. 
Still your chief dependance miift reft upon the 
coUeilion I fliall fupply you with, and when the 
world comes to underftand how many excellent 
things you faid, and how much more wit you 
had than any of your contemporaries gave you 
credit for, they will begin to think you had not 
fair play whilft you was alive, and who knows 
tut they may take it ir> mind to raife a monu- 
ment to you by fubfcription amongft other merry 
feilows of your day ? 

I am your's, 

H. B. 

I defire 
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' I deiire my correfpondent will accept diis 
ihort but ferious anfwer : If I am fo he^ ilhe 
end of life, as Jic fuppofes, it will behove me t* 
wind it up in another manner from what lie 
fuggefts: I therefore iball not treat with my 
friend the haberdafher for his fmaU ware^* 
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DARK and erroneous as the minds of men 
in general were before the appearance c( 
Chrift, no friend to Revelation ever meant t5o 
fay, that all the grofs and glaring abfufdities of 
the heathen fyftem, as vulgarly profefled, were 
univerfally adopted, and that no thinking man 
amongft them entertained better conceptions of 
God's nature and attributes, jufter notions of his 
fuperintendance and providence, purer maxims 
of morality and more elevated expedations of a 
future ftate, than are to be found in the extrava- 
gant accounts of their eftablifhed theology. N# 
thinking man could ferioufly fubfcribe his belief 
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to fuch fabulous and chimeHcal legends, and in- 
deed it appears that opinions were permitted to 
pais without cenfure, very irrcconcileable to the 
popular faith) and great latitude given to fpecu- 
lation in their reafonings upon natural religion ; 
and what can be more gratifying to philanthropy, 
than to trace thefe efforts of right reafon, which 
J^edound to the honour of man's nature, and ex- 
hibit to our view the human underftanding, un- 
affifted by the lights of revelation and fupported 
only by it's natural powers, emerging from the 
darknefs of idolatry, and breaking forth into the 
following defcription of the Suprerrte Being, 
which is faithfully tranflated from the fragment 
of an antient Greek tragic poet ? — 

*^ Let not mortal corruption mix with your 
*^ idea of Godj rtor think of him as of a corporeal 
** being, fuch as thyfelf ; he is infcrutable to 
** man, now appearing like fire, implacable in 
" his anger ; now in thick darknefs, now in the 
** flood of waters ; now he puts on the terrors of 
"a ravening beafl, of the thuilderj the winds^ 
" the lightning, of conflagration?) of clouds : 
" Him the feas obey, the favage rocks, the 
*' fprings of frefh water^ and the rivers that flow 
" along their winding channels j the earth her- 
" felf flands in awe of him ; the high tops of the 
*' mountains, the wide pxpanfe of the coerulcan 

Vol* IV. N " ocean 
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** ocean tremble at the frown of their Lord and 
« Ruler." 

This is a ilrain in the fublime flile of die 
Pialmift, and fimilar ideas of the Supreme Being 
may be coIle£led from the remains of various 
heathen writers. 

Antiphanes^ the Socratic philofopher, fays, 
*' That God is the refemblance of nothing upon 
" earth, fo that nO conception can be derived 
*' from any effigy or likenefs of the Author of 
" the univerfe." 

Xenophon obferves, " That a Beings who con-« 
*' trouls and goverris all thingSj muft needs be 
*' great and powerful, but being by his nature 
*^ invifible, no man can difcern what form or 
*^ fhape he is of.'* 

Thalesy being afked to define the Deity, re* 
plied that " He was without beginning and with- 
•* out end." Being further interrogated, " If 
^' the aftions of men could efcape the intelli- 
*' gence of God ?" he anfwered, " No, nor even 
•' their thoughts." 

Philemon^ the comic poet, introduces the fol- 
lowing queftion and anfwer in a dialogue : 
•^ Tell me, I befeech you, what is your con- 
" ception of God ?— As of a Being, who, feeing 
" all things, is himfelf unfeen." 

Menayider fays, that « God, the lord and fa- 

"iher 
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** thcr of aH things^ is alone worthy of our 
^^ humbk adoration, being at once the maker 
** and the giver of all bleffings." 

Melanippidas^ a Writer alfo of comedy, intro- 
duces this folemn invocation to the Supreme 
Being, ^* Hear me, O Father, whom the whole 
^^ World regards with wonder and s^dores ! to 
*^ whom the immortal foul of man is precious." 

Euripides in a ftrain of great fublimity ex- 
claims^ " Thee I invokCj the felf-created Beings 
** who framed all nature in thy ethereal mouldy 
** whom light and darknefs and the whole mul- 
<* titude of the ftarry train encircle in eternal 
*' chorus." 

Sophocles alfo in a fragment Of one of his tra- 
gedies aflerts the unity of the Supreme Being j 
*' Of a truth there is one, and ortly one God^ 
*' the maker of heaven and earthy the fea and all 
*' which it contains*" 

• Thefe feledions, to which however many 
others might be added, will ferve to fhew what 
enlightened ideas were entertained by fome of 
the nature of God. I will next adduce v a few 
paflages to fhew what juft conceptions fome had 
formed of God's providence and juftice, of the 
diftribution of good and evil in this lifej and of 
the expeftation of a future retribution in the life 
to come, 

N 1 Arijlon^ 
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Arifton^ the dramatic poet, hath bequeathed us 
the following part of a dialogue— 

" Take heart; be patient ! God will, not fail 
" to help the good, and efpecially thofe, who are 
" as excellent ^s yourfelf j where would be the 
*' encouragement to perfift in righteoufnefs, un- 
•' lefs thofe, who do well, are eminently to be 
^* rewarded for their well-doing ? 

'' I would it were as you fay ! but I too often 
" fee men, who fquare their adions to the rules 
" of re£Utude, opprefTed with misfortunes; whiift 
" they, who have nothing at heart but their own 
*' felfifli intereft and advantage, enjoy prpfperity 
** unknown to us. 

*' For the prefent moment it may be fo, but 
*' we muft look beyond the prefent moment and 
" await the ifllie, when this earth fliall be dif- 
" folved : For to think that chance governs the 
" afFairs of this life, is a notion as falfe as it is 
*^ evil, and is the plea, which vicious men fet up 
" for vicious morals : But be thou fure that the 
** good works of the righteous fliall meet a re- 
" ward, and the iniquities of the unrighteous a 
" puniftiment ; for nothing can come to pa/s in 
** this world, but by the will and permiinon of 
"God." 

Epicharmus^ the oldeft of the comic poets, 

fays in one of the few fragments, which remain 

5 of 
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of his writings, ** If your life hath been holy, 
*^ you need have no dread of ^eath, for the fplrit 
^ of the bleft fliall exift for ever in heaven." 

Euripides has the following paflage, '" If any 
** mortal flatters himfelf that the fin, which he 
"commits, can efcape the notice of an avenging 
'' Deity, he indulges a vain hope, deceiving 
** himfelf in a falfe prefumption of impunity, be- 
*^ caufe the divine juftice fufpends for a ti;ne the 
*^ punifhment of his evil actions; but hearken to 
" me, ye who fay there is no God, and by that 
^^ wicked infidelity enhance your crimes. There 
'' is, there is a God ! Let the evil doer then ac- 
'' count the prefent hour only as gain, for he is 
*^ dpomed to everlafting puni/hment in the life 
** to come." I 

The Sibylline verfes hold the fame language, 
but thefe I have taken notice of in a former 
volume. ' 

I referve myfelf for one more extradfc, whidi I 
fliall recommend to the reader as the fineft, 
which can be inftanced from any heathen writer, 
exhibiting the moft elevated conceptions of the 
being and fuperintendance of one, fupreme, all- 
feeing, ineffable God, and of the exiftence of a 
future ftate of rewards and punifliments, by. the 
juft diftribution of which to the good and evil all 
the feeming^ irregularities of moral juftice in this 
^ N3 life 
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life (hall hereafter be fet ftrait ; and this, if I 
Hiiftake not, is the fummary of all that natural 
religion can attain to. TKe following is a clofc 
tranflation of this fan^ous fragment— 

<' Thinkeft thpu, O Niceratus, that thofe de- 
<« parted fpirits, who are fatiated with the luxu-« 
^' ries of life^ fhall efcape as if from an obliviou^ 
*< God i The eye of juftice is wakeful and alf- 
** feeing ; and we may truly pronounce that 
^* there are two feveral roads conducing us to 
*' the grave ; one proper to the juft, the other 
** to the unjuft 5 for if juft and unjuft fere alike^ 
*^ and the grave (ball cover both to all eternity— 
:••' Hence ! g^t thee hence at once»! deftroy, lay 
*•' wafte, defraud, confound at pleafure ? But de- 
** ceive not tbyfelf ; there is a judgment after 
.*^ death, which God, the lord of all things, will 
^^ exacS:, whofe tremendous name is not to be 
*« uttered by my lips, and He it is, who limits 
^* the appointed date of the tranfgreflbr.'* 

It is curious to difcover fentiments of this vc-^ 
iierable fort in the fragment of a Greek comedy, 
yet certain it is that it has either Philemm or 
Diphilus for it's author, both writers of the New 
Comedy and contemporaries. Juftin, Clemens 
^nd Eufebius have all quoted it, the former from 
Philemon^ both the latter from Diphilus : Gro- 
tius and Lq Clerc foUo>y the authority of Juftin^ 

and 
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and infert it in their colle£lion of Philemon*^ 
fragments ; Hertelius upon .the joint authorities 
of Clemens and Eufebius gives it to DiphiluSy 
and publiflies it as fuch in his valuable and rare 
remains of the Greek comic writers. I con- 
ceive there are now no data^ upon which criti- 
cifm can decide for either of thefe two claimantsj 
and the honour muft accordingly remain fuf- 
pended between them. 

Sentences of this fort are certainly very pre- 
cious reliques, and their prefervation is owing 
to a happy cuftom, which the Greeks had of 
marking the margins of their books oppofitc to 
any paffage, which particularly ftruck them, and 
this mark was generally the letter x> the initial 
of x^^^^^y [ufeful] and the colle<aion afterwards 
made of thefe diftinguifhed paflages they called 
X^rofAoBeiav, 

It would be a curious and amufing collation 
of moral and religious fentences, extracted from 
heathen writers, with correfponding texts, fe- 
ledled from the holy fcriptures : Grotius hath 
done fomething towards it in his preface to the 
Collect anea of Stobaeus; but the quotations aU 
ready given will fuffice to fliew in a general 
point of view what had been th^ advances of 
human reafon before God enlightened the world 
by his fpecial Revelation. 

N 4 N** CXIV. 
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IF the deift, who contends for the aH-fufi. 
ficiency of natural religion, fliall think tijaj 
in thcfe paflages, which I have quoted in the 
preceding number, he has difcovered frefii re- 
fources on the part of human reafon as oppofed 
to divine revelation, he will find himfelf ii>* 
Yolved in a very falfe conclulion* Though it 
were in my power to have colle<3ed every nipraji 
and religious fentence, which has fallen from 
the pens of the heathen writers antecedent t0 
Chriftianity^ and although it fhould thereby ap-^ 
pear that the morality of the gofpel had been th^ 
morality of right reafon in all ages of the world^ 
he would ftill remain as much unfurnilhed as 
ever for eftablifhing his favorite pofition, that the 
fcriptures reveal nothing more than man's un-« 
derftanding had difcovered without their aid« 
We may therefore confole ourfclves without 
fcruple in difcovering that the heathen worl4 
w^as not immerfed in total darknefs, and the 
candid .mind> however interefted for Ghriftianity, 
piay be gratified with the reflexion that the hu-» 
man underftanding was not fo wholly enllaved,^ 

but 
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but that in certain inftances it coul^ fun:nount 
the prejudices of fyftem, and, calling off the 
ihackles of idolatry, argue up to that fupreme of 
all things, which the hiftorian Tacitus emphati- 
cally defines, fummum illud et aternu7n neque mu* 
tabile neque interiturum, 

' Now when the mind is fettled in the proof of 
One Supreme Being, there are two feveral 
modes of reafoning, hy which natural reli^ioi) 
may deduce the probability: of a future ilate ; 
one of thefe refults from an cxaininat}on of the 
human foul, the other from reflecSing on the 
unequal diftribution of happinefs in the prefent 
life. 

Every man, who is capable of examining his 
own faculties, muft difcern a certain power 
within' him, which is neither coaevdl with, nor 
dependant upon his body and it's members.; I 
mean that power of refledion, which we tmi- 
verfally agree to feat, in the foul : It is not co- 
seyal with the body, becaufe \ye were not in the 
yfe and exercife of it,.wh?n we were infants ; it 
%& not dependant on it, becaufe it is not fubjecl 
to the changes, which ^^Q body undergoes in it's 
paflage. from the womb to the grave ; for in- 
ftance, it is not deftroyed, or even impaired, . by 
^imputation of the limbs or members, it does 
not evaporate by the continual &ux and ^x« 

halation 
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halation of the corporeal humours, is not dif. 
turbed by motion of the limbs, nor deprived of 
it's powers by their inadlion ; it is not neceflarily 
involved in the ficknefs and infirmity of the 
body, for whilft that is decaying and difTolving 
away by an incurable difeafe, the intelleftual fa- 
culties fhall in many cafes remain perfeS and 
unimpaired'. Why then fhould it be fuppofed 
the foul of a man is to die with his body, and 
accompany it into rfie oblivious grave, when it 
did not make it's entrance with it into life, nor 
partook of it's decay, it's fludhiations, changes 
and cafualties ? 

If thefe obvious reflexions upon the natum 
and properties of the foul lead to the perfuafion 
of a future ftate, the fame train of reafoning wiB 
naturally difcover that the condition of the foul 
in that future ftate muft be determined by die 
merits or demerits of it's antecedent life. It 
has never been the notion of heathen or of deifl, 
that both the good and the evil fhall enter upon 
equal and undiftinguifhed felicity or punifh* 
ment; no reafoning man could ever conceive 
that the foul of Nero and the foul of Antoninus 
in a future ftate partook of the fame common 
lot; and thus it follows upon the evidence of 
rcafon, that the foul of man fhall be rewarded or 
pimifhed hereafter according to his good or evil 

conduct 
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condu<3: here ; and this confequence is the more 
obvious, becaufe it does not appear in the moral 
government of the v^orld, that any fuch juft and 
regular diftribution of rewards and punifliments 
obtains on this fide the grave ; a circumftance 
no otherwife to be reconciled to our fuitable 
conceptions of divine juftice, than by referring 
things to the final decifion of a judgment to 
come. 

Though all thefe difcoveries are open to rea- 
(on, let no man conclude that what the reafon of 
a few difcovered were either communicated to, 
or acknowledged by all : No ; the world was 
dark and grofsly ignorant; fome indeed have 
argued well and clearly ; others confufedly, and 
the bulk of mankind not at all ; the being of a 
God, and the unity of that Supreme Being ftruck 
conviSion to the hearts of thofe, who employed 
their reafon coolly ahd difpaiTionately in fiich fub- 
lime enquiries ; but where was the multitude 
meanwhile ? Bewildered with a mob of deities, 
whom their own fables had endowed with human 
attributes, paffions and infirmities 5 whom their 
own fuperftition had deified and enrolled amongft 
the immortals, till the facred hiftory of Olympus 
became no lefs impure than the journals of a 
brothel: Many there were no doubt, who faw 
the monftrous abfurdity of fuch a fyftem, yet not 

every 
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every one, who difcerned error, could difcovey 
truth ; the im mortality of the foul, a do6bine fo 
harmonious to man's nature, was decried by 
fyftem and oppofed by fubtilty ; the queftion of 
a future ftate was hung up in doubt, or bandied 
between conflifting difputants through all the 
quirks and evafions of fophiftry and logic : Phi- 
lofophy, fo called, was fplit into a variety of 
fe£ls, and the hypothefis of each enthuiiaftic 
founder became the ftanding creed of his fchool, 
•from which.it was an inviolable point of honour 
never to defcrt : In this confufion of fyftems 
men chofe for themfelvSs not according to con- 
vidbion, but by the impulfe of paflion, or from 
motives of convenience ; the voluptuary was in- 
terefled to difmifs the gods to their repole, that 
his might not be interrupted by them ; and ally 
who wifhed to have their range of fenfuality in 
this world without fear or controul, readily en* 
lifted under the banners of Epicurus, till his fol- 
lowers outnumbered all. .the reft 5 this was the 
court-creed under the worft of the Roman em- 
perors, and the whole body of the nation, with 
few exceptions, adopted it^ for what could be 
more natural, than for the defperate to bury 
confcience in the grave of atheifai, or rufh into 
annihilation by the point of the poniard, when 
they were weary of exiftence and difcarded ,by 

fortune ? 
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fortune ? With fome it was the ftandard prin- • 
ciple of their fedl to doubt, With others to argue 
every thing ; and when we recolleft that Cicero ' 
himfelf was of the Nnu Academy^ we have a 
clue to unravel all the feeming contradiftions of 
his moral and metaphyfical fentimcnts, amidft 
the confufion of which we are never to expeft 
his real opinion, but within the pale of his own 
particular fchool, and that fchool profefled con- 
troverfy upon every point. I will inftance one 
paflage, which would have done honour to his 
fentimcnts, had he fpoke his own language as 
well as that of the Platonifts, whom he is here 
perfonating — Nee vero Deus^ qui intelligitur a 
nobisy alio modo tntelligi poteji^ quam mens foluta 
quisdam et libera^ fcgregata ab^omni concretione- 
mortaliy omnia fentiens et movens. Whilft the 
pureft truths were thrown out only as themes 
for fophiftry to cavil at, the mafs of mankind 
refembled a chaos, in which if fome few fparks 
of light glimmered, they only ferved to caft the 
general horror into darker fhades. 

It muft not however be forgotten, that there 
was a peculiar people then upon earth, who 
profefled to worfhip that one Supreme Being, of 
whofe nature and attributes certain individuals 
only amongft the Gentile nations entertained 
fuitable conceptions. 

Whilft 
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Whilft all the known world were idolaters by 
cftablifhment, the Jews alone were Unitarians 
upon fyftem. Their hiftory was moft wondef«« 
ful, fdr it underook to give a relation of things, 
whereof no human records could poffibly be 
taken, and all, who received it for truth, muft 
receive it as the relation of God himfelf, fof 
how elfe fhould men obtain a knowledge of the 
Creator's thoughts and operations in the firflr 
formation of all things ? Accordingly we find 
their infpired hiftorian, after he has brought 
down his narration to the journal of his own 
time, holding conferences with God himfelf^ 
and receiving through his immediate communi- 
cation certain laws and commandments, which 
Jie was to deliver to the people, and according 
to which they were to live and be governed. In 
this manner Mofes appears as the commifHoned 
legiflator of a Theocracy, impowered to work 
iniracles in confirmation of his vicegerent au- 
thority, and to denounce the moft tremendous 
punifhments upon the nation, fo highly favoured, 
if in any future time they fhould difobey and 
fall off from thefe facred ftatutcs and ordi- 
nances. 

A people under fuch a government, fet apart 
and diftinguifhed from all other nations by 
means fo fupernatural, form a very interefling 

©bje»St 
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ohjedl for our contemplation, and their hiftory 
abounds in events no lefs extraordinary and mi* 
i-aculous than the revelation itfelf of thofe laws, 
upon which their conftitution was firft eftab- 
liflied : Their tedious captivities, their wonder- 
ful deliverances, the adminiftration of their 
priefts and prophets, their triumphs and fuc-** 
cefles, whilft adhering to God's worfliip, and 
their deplorable condition, when they corrupted 
his fervice with the impurities of the idolatrous 
nations, whom they drove from their poffeflions, 
form a moft furprizing chain of incidents, to 
which the annals of no other people upon earth 
can be faid to bear refemblance. 

Had it fuited the all-wife purpofes of God, 
V^hen he revealed himfelf to this peculiar people, 
to have made them the inftruments for diflemi- 
nating the knowledge of his true religion and 
worfliip over the Gentile world, their office and 
adminiftration had been glorious indeed; but 
this part was either not allotted to them, or 
juftly forfeited by their degenerate and aban- 
doned condud^ ; difobedient and rebellious againfl: 
God's ordinances, they were fo far from propa- 
gating thefe imparted lights to the neighbouring 
nations, that they themfelves funk into their 
darknefs^ and whilft all the land was overrun 

with 
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with idols, few were the knees, which bowed to 
the living, true and only God. 

Mofes, their infpired lawgiver, judge arid pro- 
phet, is generally faid to have delivered to them 
no doftrine of a future ftate : I am aware there . 
is a learned author now living, one of their na- 
tion, David Levi by name, who controverts ihis 
aflertion ; it is fit therefore I (hould leave it in • 
reference to his future proofs, when he (hall fee 
proper to produce them ; in the mean time I 
may fairly ftate it upon this alternative, that if 
Mofes did not impart the doftrihe above-men- 
tioned, it was wholly referved for future fpecial 
revelation ; if he did impart it, there muft have 
been an obftinate want of faith in great part of 
the Jewifh nation, who knowingly profefled % 
contrary dcdlrine, or elfe there muft have beeit 
fome obfcurity in Mofcs's account, if they inno^ 
ccntly mifanderftood it : The Sadducees were 
a great portion of the Jewifli community, and if 
they were inftruftcd by their lawgiver to believe 
and expect a future ftr.tc, it is hi:;)! matter of of- 
fence in them to have cliiobeyed their teacher $ 
on the other hand, if tkey were not inftrutSled to 
this effbva by Mofes, yet having been taught th« 
knowledge of one all-rigutcoiis God, it becomes 
jufi: matter of furprizc, how they came to over- 
look a coiifcciuciice fo evident. 

N^ CXV^ 
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N* CXV* 

FROM the review we have takm of the 
ftate of mankind in refpeft to their re- 
ligious opinions at the Chriftian aera it appears, 
that the Gentile world was fyftematically de- 
voted to idolatry, whilft the remnant of the 
Jewifli tribes profefled the worfliip of the true 
God ; but at the fame time there did not cxift 
on earth any other temple dedicated to God's 
fcrvice, fave that at Jerufalem. The nation fo 
highly favoured by him, and fo enlightened by 
his immediate revelations, was in the loweft 
ftate of political and religious declenfion; ten 
out of their twelve tribes had been carried away 
into captivity, from which there has to this hour 
been no redemption, and the remaining two 
were brought under the Roman yoke, and di- 
vided into feds, one of which oppofed the 
opinion of the other, and maintained that there 
was to be no refurreftion of the dead : The 
controverfy was momentous,.for the eternal wel- 
fare of mankind was the objeft of difcuflion, and 
who was to decide upon it ? The worihippers 
of the true God had one place only upon earth, 
Vol, IV. O wherein 
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wherein to call upon his name ; the groves and 
altars of the idols occupied all the reft ; who 
was to reftore his worfhip ? Who was to re- 
deem mankind from almoft total ignorance and 
corruption ? Where was the lights that was tf 
lighten the Gentiles? Rea&n could do no moref 
it could only argue for the probabilitjr of a f\^^ 
tur^ ftate of rewards and punifhments, but de^; 
mqnftration was required; an evidence, that 
might remove all doubts, and this wa§ not ia 
the power of man to furniih : Some Being &ere« 
fore muft appear of more than human talents to. 
inftrud): mankind, of more than human^ authority 
to reform them : The world was loft, unlefe it 
fliould pleafe God to interpofe, for the woijc; waff 
above human hands, and nothing but the power^ 
which created the world, could fave the world. 

Let any man caft his ideas back to this pe- 
riod, and afk his reafon, if it was not natural to 
fiippofe, that the Almighty Being, to whoni thi& 
general ruin and diforder muft be vifible, would 
in mercy to his creatures fend fome help amongft 
them ; unlefs it had been his purpofe to abandon 
them to deftru6lion, we may prefume to lay he 
'&rely would : Is it then with man to prefcrib^ 
in what particular mode and form that re- 
demption fliould come? Certainly it is not 
with man, but with God only; be, who grants 

the 
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Ac vouchfafement, will direft the means: Be 
thefe what they may, they muft be prseternatural 
and miraculous, becaufe we have agreed that it 
is beyond the reach of man by any natural 
powers of his own to accomplifh : A fpecial in- 
spiration then is requifite; fome revelation it 
fliould feem, we know not what, we' know not 
how, nor where, nor whence, except that it 
wuft come from God himfelf : What if he fends 
ft Being upon eartii to tell us his imttiediate will, 
to teach us how to pleafe him and to convince 
us of the reality of a future ftate ? That Being 
then muft come down from him, he muft have 
powers miraculous, he muft have qualities di- 
vine and perfed, he muft return on earth from 
the grave, and perfonally fhew us that he has 
furvived it, and is corporeally living after death : 
Will this be evidence demonftrative ? Who can 
withftand it ? He muft be of all men moft ob- 
ftinately bent upon his own deftruftion, who 
{hould attempt to hold out againft it ; he muft 
prefer darknefs to light, falfehood to truth, mi- 
fery to happinefs, hell to heaven, who would not 
thankfully embrace fo great falvation. 

Let lis now apply what has been faid to the 

appearance of that perfon, whom the Chriftiaa 

church believes to have been the true Meffias'of 

God,-atid let us examine the evidences, upon 

O 2 which 
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which we aflert the divinity of his miffion and 
the completion of it's purpofes. 

In what form and after what manner was he 
fent amongft us ? was it by natural or praetcr- 
natural means ? if his firft appearance is ufhered 
in by a miracle, will it not be an evidence in 
favour of God's fpecial revelation ? If he is prc- 
fented to the world in fome mode fuperior to and 
differing from the ordinary courfe of nature, 
fuch an introdudion muft attrad): to his perfon 
and charader a more than ordinary attention ; 
If a miraculous and myfterious Being appears 
upon earth, fo compounded of divine and hu- 
man nature as to furpafe our comprehenfion 
of his immediate eflence, and at the fame time 
fo levelled to our earthly ideas, as to be vifibiy 
born of a human mother, not impregnated aftdr 
the manner of the flefh, but by the immediate 
Spirit of God, in other words the fori of a pure 
virgin, fhall we make the myfterious incarna- 
tion of fuch a prseternatural being a reafon for 
our difbelief in that revelation, which wiAout a 
miracle we had not given credit to ? We arc 
told that the birth of .Chrift was in this wifcj 
the fa£t refts upon the authority of the evange- 
lifts who defcribe it : The Unitarians, who pro- 
fefs Chriftianity with this except^9n, may dilpute 
the teftimony of the facred writeJ-s in this par* 

ticular 
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tScular, and the Jews may deny their account 
in totOy but ftill if Chrlft himfelf performed mira- 
cles, which the Jews do not deny, and if he rofe 
from the dead after his crucifixion, which the 
Unitarians admit, I do not fee how either fhould 
be daggered by the miracle of his birth : for of 
fte Jews I may demand, whether it were not a 
tiling as credible for God to have wrought a mi- 
racle at the birth of Mofes for inftance, as that 
he fhould afterwards empower that prophet to 
perform, not one only, but many miracles ? To 
the Unitarians I would candidly fubmit, if it be 
not as eafy to believe the incarnation of Chrift 
as his refurreftion, the authorities for each being 
the fame ? Let th^ authorities therefore be the 
teft! 

• I am well aware that the filence of two of the 
evangelifis is ftated by the Unitarians amongft 
other objeSions againft the account, and the 
non-accordance of the genealogies given by 
Saint Matthew and Saint Luke is urged againft 
the Chrlltian church by the author of Lingua 
Sacroy in a pampWet lately publifhed, in the 
fcJlowing words— f-Tii? Evangelift Saint Matthew 
in the Jirft chapter of his go/pel gives us the 
genealogy of Chrijlj and Lukf in the third chapter 
of his gofpeldoes the fame ; but withfuch differ ence^ 
that an unprejudiced perfon would hardly think 
O 3 tbty 
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they helongiJ to one and the fame perfon \ for the 
latter not ottly differ i from the former in ahnoft tht 
whoU penealoiiy from Jofeph to Davids but hat 
alfo added a few more '^\ent rations^ and likew^ 
made f^jui to difcend from Nathan the fon tf 
David infiead of Solomon. — (LevPs Letter U 
Dr. Prir/fley, p.U.) 

''I'hc learned Jew is founded in his obfervatioa 
upon the non-ucc or dance of ihefc |)cdigreeS) but 
not in applying that to Chrili, which relates onljr 
to Jofeph. Saint Matthew lmvcs the genealogy 
of Jofeph, whom he denoniinattrb the hufhand of 
Mary^ of whoi;i was horn JifuSt who is called 
Chrifl, C\ I. V. 16. Saint Luke with equal prc- 
c Ifion fays, that 'fe/us himjrlf began to be about 
thirty yean of ay/^ h^i^^gt as was fuppofed^ tht 
fon of 'Jojeph, Now wluii it is thus clear that 
both thcfc j'cncalo^^ies apply to Jofeph, and both 
thcfe cvangcliils cxprcf^ly allcrt that Jcfus wai 
bom of an ininjaculate virgin, I do not thinlcit 
a fair ftateincnt to call it the genealogy of 
Chrid for the purpofe of difcrediting the vera- 
city of thcfc cvangclifis in points of faith crdoc- 
tiinc, merely bccaufe they differ in a family 
catalo^juc of the fn-nrratlons of Jofeph, one of 
which in carried up to Adam, and the other 
brought d(;wn from Abraliam. The gofpcl 
hiilorian^', ab 1 under itand them, profcft fcvcrally 

to 
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to render a true account of Chrift's mliSon, 
comprifing only a fhort period of his life 5' 
within the compafs of this period they are to 
record the doctrines he preached, the miracles he 
performed, and the circumftances of his death, 
paflion, and refurrediion ; to this undertaking 
they are fairly committed; this they are to 
. execute as faithful reporters, and if their reports 
fhall be found in any eflential matter contradic- 
tbry to each other or themfelves, let the learned 
author late mentioned, or any other opponent to 
Chriftianity point it out, and candour mud ad- 
mit the change j but in the matter of a pedigree, 
which appertains to Jofeph, which our church 
univerfally omits in it's fervice, which comprifes 
no article of docSlrine, and which, being purely 
matter of family record, was copied probably 
Jrom one roll by Matthew, and from another by 
Luke, I cannot in truth and fincerity fee how 
the facred hiftorians are impeached by the non- 
agreement of their accounts. We call them the 
infpired writers, and when any fuch trivial con- . 
tradi6yon as the above can be fixed upon them 
by the enemies of our faith, the word is retorterf 
upon us with triumph ; but what has infpiratioh 
to do with the genealogy of Jofeph, the fupr 
pofed^not the real, father of Jefus ? And indeed 
what more is required forthefimple narration of 
O 4 * any 
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any fafls than a faithful memory, and fincerQ 
adhjerence tp truth ? 

Let this fuifice for what relates tp die bir^ of 
^hrift and the different ways, in which men ar-* 
gue upon that myfterious event : If his coming 
was foretold, and if his perfon and character 
fully anfwer to thofc prediSions, no man will 
deny the force of fuch an evidence : If we are ♦ 
fimply told that a virgin did conceive and hear a 
fon^ it is a circumftance fo much out of the 
ordinary courfe of nature to happen, that it re- 
quires great faith in the veracity of the relater to 
believe it ; but if we are poffefled of ap authentic 
record of high antecedent antiquity, whereia 
we find it exprefsly predifted, that fuch a cir- 
cumftance fhall happen, and that a virgin Jhall 
conceive and bear afon^ it is fuch a confirmation 
of the faft, that, wonderful as it is, we can no. 
longer doubt the truth of thp hiftoria|is whoK.. 
atteft it. Now it is not one, but many prophets, 
who concur in foretelling the coming of the 
MefSas j his perfon, his office, his humility and 
fufferings, his ignominious death and the glo- 
rious benefits refuiting from his atonement arc 
riot merely glanced at with aenigmatic obfcurity, 
kut pointedly and prccifely announced. Ha4 
fuch evidences met for the verification of any 
biftorical event unconnefted with religion, % 
S fuppole 
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iiippofe there is no man, who cotild compare 
jhc one with the other, kut would admit it's full 
concordance and completion ; and is it not a 
ftrange perverfenefs of mind, if we are obftinatc 
in doubting it, only becaufe we are fo deeply in- 
terefted to believe it ? 

I have faid there was but one teniple upos 
^arth, where the only true and living Qod wa? 
worfl)iipped, the temple at Jerufalcm : The Jews 
had derived and continued this worfhip from th^ 
time of Abraham, and to him the promifes were 
made, that in his feed all the nations of the world 
fhould he hleffed. Wherp then are we naturajly 
to look for the Meffias but from the ftock of 
Abraham, from the defcendants of that family, ia 
which alone were preferved the knowledge an4 
worfhip of the only true God ? If therefore the 
religion, which Chrift founded, does in fadl 
bold forth that blefling to all the nations of the 
world, then was that promife fulfilled in the 
perfon of Chrift, who took upon him the feed 
pj Abraham^ 
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WE are next to enquire if the charaaer 
and commiffioh of the Meffias were 
marked by fuch performances, as might well be 
expefted from a perfon, whofe introduflion into 
the world was of fo extraordinary a nature. 

We are told by one of the facred hiftorians, 
that the j^ews came round about him andfaid unto 
bimj How long dofl thou make us to doubt ? If thou 
be the Chriji^ tell us plainly: Jefus anjwered 
ihem^ I told you^ and ye believed not ; the works 
that I do in my father* s name^ they bear witnefs 
gf me. 

In this paflage Chrift himfelf appeals to his 
work^ done in the name of God to witnefs againft 
all cavils ' for his being the true Meffias. The 
fame queftion was put to him by the difciplcs 
of the Baptifl-, Jrt thou he that Jhould come^ 
or do we look for another ? The fame appeal 
is made to his works in the reply he gives to 
thefe enquiiers. 

It follows next in order that we fhould afk 
what thcfe works were, and it fo happens, that 
the perfon who performed them, has himfelf 

enumerated 
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enumerated them in the following words ; 
The blind receive their Jight and the lame walk^ 
the lepers are cleanfed and the deaf hear^ the ' 
dead are raifed up and the poor have the gofpel 
preached unto them, Thefe are worJcs it muft 
be acknowledged of a moft benevolent • fort ; 
they are not indeed fo fplendid as the miraculous 
adt of dividing the Red Sea for the people of 
Ifrael to march through it, and again command- 
ing it to clofe upon their purfucrs in the xeax 
and fwallow up the army of Pharaoh; they 
are not of fo tremendous a character as thofe 
afflifting plagues with which Mofes puniflicd 
the Fygyptians ; but would thefe, or fuch as thefe, 
hav^ been charafteriftic of a mediator ? Chrift 
Cfame to fave and not to deftroy the world, and 
the works above defcribed are no lefs merciful in 
their nature, than miraculous. 

When the Jews therefore tauntingly aflert x 
the fuperior magnificence of the miracles wrought 
by Mofes, which we admit to have been in all 
refpe6ls fu i table t© the commiflion which Mofes 
was encharged with, they fhould with equal 
candor admit, that the lefs fplendid, but more 
lalutary, miracles of Chrift, were no lefs fuitcd 
to the merciful commiflioii, which he came 
^imongft us to perform. There is indeed more 
horrible grandeur in the fpedacle ofa vaft army 

fwallowed 
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fwallowed up by the fea, hiiraculoufly divided 
. inta a wall on each fide of thofe who pafled 
through it ; but who will fay that God's power 
is not as wonderfully and confpicuoufly dif- 
played in reftoring dead Lazarus to life, as in 
drowning Pharaoh and his hoft ? Surely it 
is as great a miracle to give life to the dead, 
as it is to put the living to death, 

flThe miracles of Chrift were performed 
without oftentation and difplay, yet they were 
©f fuch general notoriety, that the Jews them- 
felves did not, and do not even now, deny 
dieir bping wrought by him, but afcribed 
them to the aid and agency of the Devil : J^ 
miferable fubterfuge indeed ! But this is not 
all : A contemporary writer of that nation, 
David Leviy in his letter to Dr. Prieftley aflerts, 
that there was not only no fuch necejftty for the 
miracles of Jefus as for thofe of Mofes, but 
that they were fcarcely juji or rationaly and con-' 
fequently cannot he offered as proofs of his di-r 
vine tmjfton in comparifon with that of Mofes. 
f, 67. 68, 

In fuppqrt of this aflertion the learned con- 
trovcrfialift obferve?, that as to the miracles of 
Mofes^ there was the greatefl necejftty for them ; 
for infiance^ the plagues he brought upon the 
Egyptians were ncceffaryfor the redemption of the 

fewilli 
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yewijb nathn ; as was the dividing of the Red 
Seay and the drowning the Egyptians for their 
further deliverance from them j the manna 
from heaven and the water from the rock 
were necejjary for their fuhfxjlence in the wil^ 
dernefs j the fame of all the reji. 

This we may admit in it's full force ; but as 
the miracles, which Chrift wrought were alto- 
gether as necejfary for the proof of his div'intt ' 
miflion, as thefe of Mofes for the proof of his ; 
a man muft be very partial to his own nation^ 
who will aflert, that the deliverance of the Jews 
from their captivity in Egypt was a mor« im- 
portant obje(9: than the redemption of loft man- 
kind. We will not doubt but it was necejfary 
the Egyptian hoft fhould be drowned, becaufe it 
feemed good to God fo to punifli their obduracy, 
and extricate the Jewifh tribes ; but it is no left 
neceffary^ that mankind fhould believe in Chrift, 
if they are to be faved through his means, ani 
for the confirmation of that necejfary faith, thefe 
miracles were performed : The author of the 
pbjeftion, who himfelf aflerts that Mofes deli- 
vered the important doftrine of a future ftate, 
will not deny that the belief of a future ftate is a 
necejfary belief; and if it be fo, it muft follow 
that Chrift's refurretSlion and appearance upon 
earth after his crucifixion, (a miraeje I prefumc 
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as great and ftriking as any wrought by the hand 
of Mofes) was as pertinent to that general end, 
as the wonders in the land of Egypt and at the 
Red Sea were to the particular purpofe of ref- 
cuing the Jews out of their captivity. 

If we grant that Mofes, as this objector in- 
timates, did impart the doftrine of a future ftate, 
Chrift did more by exemplifying it in his own 
perfon, and againft fuch evidence we might pre- 
fume even a Sadducee would not hold out. Now 
as fo large a portion of the Jewifh nation were 
ftill in the avowed difbelief of that docSrine, which 
our opponent believes was taught them by their 
great prophet and lawgiver himfelf, furely he 
mull of force allow, that the refurreftion of 
Chrift was to them at Icaft, and to all who like 
them did not credit the doftrine of a life to come, 
a neccjfary miracle. 

Where fuch a teacher as Mofes had failed to 
perfuade, what lefs than a miracle could con- 
quer their infidelity ? Unlefs indeed, our au- 
thor fhall join ilTue with Abraham in his reply to 
Dives, as recorded in the words of Chrift, and 
maintain with him, that as they would not be»- 
lieve the word of Mofes, neither would they be 
ferfuaded^ though one aSfually rofe from the dead. 

And now I will more clofely animadvert 

upon the bold aflei tion of David Leviy the Jew, 

6 (whofc 
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(whofe hoftile opinions we tolerate) that the 
miracles of Chrift, the Savior of the world (whofe 
religion we profefs) Vf^^ fiarcely jufl or ra- 
tionaL 

Our faith is at iflite ; o^r eftablijQied church 
falls to the ground, our very fovereign becomes 
no longer the defender of our faith ^ but rather the 
defender of pur folly, if this contemner of Chrift, 
this alien, who aflkults our rdijgion^ whilft he is 
living under the prote<3:ion of our laws, (hall^ 
with one ftroke of an audacious ppn, undermine 
die ftrong foundation of cur belief. 

Let us hi^ar how this modern caviller confutes 
ftiofe miracles, which his forefathers iaw and di4 
not dare to deny^ 

He takes two out of the number, and if there 
is any merit in the feleftion, he is beholden to 
his correfpondent for it : Thefe are, firft^ th 
driving ihf devils out of the man pojfejfedy and 
fending them into the herd offwine ; Mat. viii. 28r 
Secondly, the curfe pronounced upon the barren 
fig-tree \ Mark xi. 13, 

Upoi> the firft of thefe he has the following; 
ftridlure— 71^/V I think was notflri^lyjufl^for as 
ascording to your [Dr. Prieftley's] opinion^ he waf 
but a man and a prophet^ I would willingly be /W 
formed what right he had to dejlroy another man^s 
property in the manner he did by fending the devils 

ittfi' 
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into thefJij andfo caufing them to run violently int§ 
the fea and perijh ? 

This miracle is recorded alfo by Saint Mark, 
V. !• and again by Saint Luke, viii. 26. Wfeat 
Saint Matthew calls the country of the Gerge- 
fenes, the other two evangelifts call the country 
of the Gadarenes, and St. Luke adds that it Is 
over againft Galilee ; this country, as I con- 
ceive, was within the boundaries of the half tribtf 
of Manafleh, on the other fide of Jordan, and 
is by Strabo called Gadarida, lib. i6. Now 
Mofes both in Leviticus xi. and Deuteronomy 
xiv. prohibits fwine, as one of the unclean beafts : 
Oftheirflejhjhallye not eat^ and their carcafeJhaU 
ye not touch 5 they are unclean to you, Ifaiab alfd 
fiates it as a particular fin and abomination in 
the Jews, whom he calleth a rebellious people^ 
a people that provokeih me to anger continually 
to my face ; which remain among the graves 
and lodge in the monuments^ which eat fwine* s 
fiejh. Ixv, 2, 3, 4. And again. They that fanc^ 
tify themfehes and purify themfelves in the 
gardens^ behind one tree in the midft^ eating 
fivine'sflejhy &c. Jhall be confumed together^ faitb 
the Lord. Ixvi. 17. Eleazar the fcribe, when 
fionjiratned to open his mouth and eat fwine* % fiejhj 
chofe rather to die glorioujly^ than to live fiained 
with fuch on abomination, 2 Mace, vi. 1 8. 19* 
The fcven bretliren alfo, who were compelled to 

the- 



<he like abomination, declared^ They tueire ready 
to Se, rather than to iranfgrefs the laws of their, 
fathers. This being the law of Mofes with rc-^ 
fjpci^ to thi^ ptro&ribed ^imal, and ftich beihg 
the corruption^ of the people in Violating tbaC 
bw> I am at a Ws to difcover the inju/iict of the 
mitack ; feeing What abominations theib crea- 
tures had ^caitoned ambngft the Jews, fo as t4 
draw down the dexluncxations of the prophet 
I£uah, repeatedly Urged in the parages above 
quoted ; and it is With particular furprize I meet 
the charge from one, who is himfelf a Jew^ and 
,Who, I ntuft ptefuine, would die the death .of 
Eleazar rather than be defiled with fuch s^omif^ 
Dis^le foodk It Would be bard indeed if Chrif^^ 
Whom he arraigns fdr abolifiiing the Mo&ical 
^difpenfation in one part of his argument,. 0iould 
in another be accufed of Wrong and injury for 
fconfojfming to it: But any wretched fhift (hall 
he feforted to for matter of railing againft Chrift, 
bind rather than not feed his fpleen at all^ he 
will feed it upon fwine*s flefh : Let the learned 
Jew firft prove to me that a hog Was ncJt art 
abomination to his countrymen, and it Will then 
be time enough to debate upon the injujiice of 
ieftroying them; meanwhjle I fliall not be dif- 
pofed to allow* of any damages for this fwine i^ 
queftion at the fuit and profecution of a Jew. 
Vol. IV. P His 
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His fecond attack is pointed againft the mii^*' 
tie of the fig-tree, which was blafted it the teord 
ofChrift/ 

Though Saint Matthew siS well as Saint 
Mafic, records this miracle, yet, for reafons fuf-r 
ficiently obvious, he refers to the latter, wha 
faysi that when Chriji came to it he found nothing 
hut led'Ues $ for the time affig^ was Hot yet. Hii 
^gument Upon this paffage is as follows : Hence 
it is manifiji^ that he required the tree to produce 
fruit out offeafenj and which would have been 
iontrary to the intent dfifs creator ; and therefore 
hcj at a dutiful forty curfes the innocent and guihlefs 
tree for doing fhat^ fiuhtch his father had commanded 
k to' dOy viz. to bear fruit in ifs proper feafon : 
In this fiaragraph our Jew has quickened his ar-» 
gument with fcfme facetious irony, and be fo^ 
lows it with an air of exultation as well as infttlt: 
If^afier thisy Chrijiians Jhould Jiill perjiji in the 
miracle^ according to the letter of the floi^y much 
^Ood may it do them j hut I am fure it will never 
he the means of converting the unbelieving Jews t§ 
the ChrijUan faiths 

I clofe with him in opinion that this mjrade 
will not be the means of converting his unbei> 
lieving brethren to Chriftianity ; for hOw can j 
hope, that w^at their fathers faw and yiet be-* 
lieved not, fliolild at this diftant period gain be- 
lief from thei* pofterity? I alfo join with hixt\ iii 

faying 
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laying (and I fufpeft I fay it with fomewhat 
more fincerity) much good may it do tb all thofe 
Chriftians, who perfift in their belief df it ! A 
flcfcendant of thofe who murdered Chrift, may 
aft in chara£ler, wheh he infults his miracles and 
ridicules his perfon, but a believer in Chrift will 
be an imitator of his patience. 

It is Aow time to difmifs the irony and apply 
to the arguihent. This fimply turns upon Saint 
Mark's interjeflional obfervation, not noticed 
by Saint Matthew in his account, viz. ih^i the 
iime of figs was not yet : He fays, that JefuS 
being hungry faw a fig-tree afalr off, having 
leaves, and came if haply he might find any thing 
thereon : By this it appears that the tree Was in 
leaf, and Jefus approached it with the expe£la- 
Ition of finding fomething thereon i but when he 
found nothing but leaves, he faid unto it. No man 
' tat fruit of thee hereafter for ever f Arid his difci- 
^les heard it') Thefe came again the next morn- 
ing, and pafEng by the fig-tree faw it dried up 
ffom~ the roots ; which when Peter remarked 
as a completion of the miracle, Jefus faid to 
them all, have faith in god ! 

In thefe important words we have the nioral of 
the afl. The tree, which this reviler takes upon 
himfelf to fay, was commanded by God to bear 
fruit in ifs proper feafon^ was on the contrary 
Commanded by God to bear fruit no more, but 
P 2 ferve 
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fcrve a nobler purpofe by witneffing to the miia*- 
culous power of Chrlft ; and row if an innociPA 
and guiltlefs tree was blafted out of feafon by die 
word of Chrift for the purpofe of infpiring the 
beholders with Faith in Gody the benefit confer* 
red upon human nature may well atone for th^ 
injury done to vegetable nature ; though I am 
free to acknowledge to. it's pathetic advocate^, 
that, as a Jew, he has undertaken a more cleanly 
caufe, than when he before flood' forth in defence 
of the hogs : As well may he bewail the innd» 
cent and guiltlefs trees and grain of Egypt, wl^ch 
were fmitten by the hail, when Mofes called it 
down upon the land, if fuch be his tender feelings 
toward the produ£Uons of the earth, as this fin* 
gle fig-tree : Till he can convince us that the 
deliverance of the Jews from their Egypttsm 
bondage was a more important objeA than ^ 
redemption of the world, he will find it hard tffi 
make a reafoning man allow, that diis fin^ 
fig-tree, even though it had no right to bear 
fruit, hath a ftronger appeal to juftice againft tht 
miracle of Chrift, than every berbrf the field ilM 
was fmitten^ every guiltlefs and innocent tret ef 
the field that was broken by the ftretching fbrdi 
©f the rod of Mofes. 

Thus then ftands the account between Qrift 
and his accufer ; the Jevnfh nation loft a trcC| 
and mankind gained — a Savior ! 

w cxvn* 
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IF it were neceflary to enter into a niord 
literal defence of the miracle of the Wafted 
fig-tree, I fee no abfolute reafon to conclude with 
the caviller, that Chrift required the tree to pro- 
duce fi-uit out of feafon and a£l againfl: it'^ nature ( 
for if the time of figs be the gathering or harveft 
^ figs, it was more reafonable tb fexpeft fruit 
firom this tree before the time of plucking, than 
sifter it ; and as this fruit was no fmall article in 
Ibe produce and traffick of Judaea, We may weU 
conclude the time of figs^ mentioned by Saint 
Mark, was like the vintage in the wine coun- 
tries ; and I aj^rehend it would not be an un« 
. jeaibnable expectation to find a clufter of grapes 
on a vine, before thfc time of vintage was come. 
This conftru£Hon of the words will feem the 
more reafonable, when we remark that Saint 
Matthew, who records the miracle, takes no 
afccount of this circumftance, and that Saint 
Mark, who ftates it, ftates al(b that Chrift in 
bis hunger applied t6 die tree, if haply he might ^ 
find any thing ibireoHy which implies expect 
tation* 
But our Jew hath fuggefted a better meAod 
P3 ^ 
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of performing the miracle by commanding fruit 
from a withered tree inftead of blading a Kving 
pne ; which, fays he, ifjejm had done^ it wotdi 
have heenfuch an injiance of his power ^ as to have 
rendered the proof of the miracle indifputabte. 

Here let him ftand to his confeiSon, and I take 
him at his word : I agree with him la owning 
that the miracle, as he ftates it, would hav^e been 
indifputable, had Chrift given life and fruit to a 
withered tree s and \ demand of him to agree 
with me, that the mira^cle was indifpueablc^ 
when the fame Chrift gave breath and Kfe ta 
dead Lazarus^ 

But alas ! I can hardly expert that the raifuig; 
^ dead tree; to life would have b^en thus fuccefs^ 
ful, though even infidelity afferts it» whea the 
^niracle of r^fto^-ing ^ dead man tojife hath not 
filenced hi$ cavils, but left him to quibble about 
hogs and figs, and even in the fac« of his own, 
confeiTion to, ai^raign the Savioi: of the world a$' 
unjuji and irrational through the channel of a 
Chi iftian prefs :. Neither am \ bound tQ. admits 
that his correftion of the; miracle would in any 
refpedi ha.ve amended it \ for, as an inftanc'e of 
Chrift's miraculous power, I can fee no greater 
cpergy in the a(9: of enlivening a dead tree, than- 
in deftroying a living one by the fmgle WQX-d of. 
his commaiKl, . " 

ImufI; 
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. I tnuftyttalk. patience of the rje^^^r, whUft 
J attend upon this objedior to afiothpr cavil 
ftarted againft this miracle of the iigrtree, in the 
account of whiqh he fays there is z, contradidlion 
of dates hetw:een: Saint Matthew an4 Saint Marl^ 
for that in :the.fonji^r it appears Chrj^ firjl cqft 
the buyers and fillers out of the tmpifyandon the 
morrow curfed the figrtree ; whereas a^(fpr4ing U 
Saint Mark it was tranfaSfed befire t}e driving 
them out of the temple^ and fuch a manifeji contra^ 
dieiion muji greatly affe^ the mdi^ility <f the 
hijiory^ 

Whethcr.pr not a day's difagreement in the 
dates would, fo greatly affe£i the .(flexibility of the 
hijlory we are not qalled upon to argue, becaufe 
it will be found ^at no fuch :9pntra4i^ioQ 
exifts. 

Saint Mark agrees with Saint Matthew in 
laying that J^/w/ entered intOiJer^i^Urn and 
into the ternple^ 2^i onJh^ mof^to^TcCi^fed, th^ 
fig-tree ; he then adds that he returned to Jerur 
ialem and drpye the-b^y^rs and fellers out of the 
tem|Je; Again,: the next morning he and his 
difciples pafTedby the fig-tree and faw i( dried up 
from the roots ; This is told in detail, 
. Saint Matthew agrees with Saint M^k In 
ikying Jefiis went into the temple the <lay before 
he deftroyed thefig-^tree, but he dpe§ nQt ferpak 
P4 the 
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4ht harintiv^ intb d)etft}I, as^ailit Maik does| 
fbr as he relates the \i*cole miracle of the fig^ 
tree at ence» comprifing tha e^nts of two daya 
In one aedduht, fo, doth lie giw the whole of 
what pafl^d in the temple at once aHb. 

Bodx Evangtlifts agree In hwbing Cairift'a^ 
entrance into the temple ante<^ent to his aiin 
iracle; but Saint Matthevwkh more brevity 
puts the whole of each; incident ii^lo one a^-. 
County Saint: Mark more circurtiftantlalljr detail 
every particular: And this i^ th6 mighty con-. 
tradition, which David Levi h3,th difcov-ercd in 
the facred hift^kns, upon' which tift exultingly 
pronotuices, that he is confident thiritan a num^. 
her of other f iw glaring a^ 4ihii j 4^kt-i»hieb hi has 
mt at pfefent either tiM or in^linatUif. to point 
out, ' '^ 

Thete mcriadcs I ihsLll ^paft W will make 
good, for-wkert his timfe*ferV€$\to^polnt diem 
out, 'I dai^%6{tef« his incHiiatio^^ will not HcmA 
inthe^way;^^'^-'"^-^ . ■. • .'•.; .•'.; 

In th^ meantime let .it'be'r6itiemberod dial 
David Lei4 ftands pledged ^s' the ll^uthdr of ax| 
Vn{lippbrted'<?hWge againft thet v«ra,city of thia 
Evangelifts, wid let every faiifofuJ<^i:ifti*rt,'«i*t 
whom thofe holy records' arc deaiv but moft of 
all the proper guardians of oiir^ chuich, be ptp% 
pared to meet'>their opponent .and ^is <;h^^. 

9ut 
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But our caviller hath not yet done with A0 
Evangelifts, for he aflerts that thy are not onfy 
(ontradiSfory to each other^ hut are inconji/lent 
ivith them/elves j for what <an be more Jo than 
Matthew i. 18. with Matthew xau 55.? 

Now mark the contradiftion ! The birth of 
yefus was tn this wife; tFheh as his mother 
Mary was efpoufed to Jofeph^ before they came to^ 
getherj Jhe was found with child of the Holy 
Ghoji. C3>ap. i. 18. The other text is found in 
Chap. xiii. 55 : Is not this the carpenter's fon ? is 
not his mother Mary? and his brethren Jamit 
and Jofes and Simon and Judas P 

Need any diild be told, that in the firft ttxt 
Saint Matthew fpeaks, and in the fecond the ca^ 
villing Jews ? who then can wonder if they diC 
agree ? as well we might expe£t agreement be- 
tween truth and felfehood, between the Evan-* 
gelift and David £/w, as between two pallages 
of (uch oppofite charadlers. Is this the man, 
who is to confute the holy fcriptures ? Wpai; 
champion of an unworthy caufe I 

What he means by an inconfifl?ency betweei\ ^ 
Luie i. 3431 35. and Luie xiv. 22- I cannot un^ 
derftand, and conclude there muft be an error of 
the pjre&, of which I think no author can have 
\e(s reafon to complain, Am David Levi. 

Thefe two unprofperous attacks being the 
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whole of what he attempts^ upon the incon^ 

V liftency of the facred hiftorians with-themfelve$, 
I fhali lio kmger detain my readers, than wbilft 
I notice one more cavil, which this author points 
againft the divine oiiflioa.of Chrift} as compared 

• with that of Mofes, viz. That Godfpeaking with 
JIdofes face to face in the prefence of fix hundred 

jhaufatid meriy heftdes women and childreHj as men^ 
poned ijjf Exod. xix, 9, was fitch (in ejfentigl proif 

jfthe diving najftgn (f Mqfes-i jcfs is wanting, •n the 
fart efjefus\ and thereforq he concludes, th^ 
talking th^ miracles of Mofes and. thi§ cpUoquy 
with the Supreme Being together, the evi4eQCQ5 
for him arg naach flronger than for Chrift, 

A man, who dops not inftaptly difcern the fui- 
tility of this argument, mjjft forget, .all the fe- 
veral incidents in the hiftory of C^ft, where 
|he vol^e of God audibly teftifies: to his divine 
miflion; for inftapce Matth, iiu 16, 17. ytnd 
y^fuSy when be pas, baptized^ vwtt up flraitsvay 
§uf of the fvater^ and la ! the heavens were opened 
unto hiniy and hefaw the Spirit of God defcenduig 
like a dove^ and lighting upon him '> and lo ! a 
voice from^heave^y faying. This is my (^ckved Son^ 
in whom I qm lu^ll, pleafed^ The lame is re* 
pcated hy Mifliy i. 10, 11,; again by Luke^ iii, 
^\y 22, ; again by Joim, i. 32, 33, 34. 
If thef? fypcrnatural ll^ns and d^l^rations do 

not 
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not evince the fliperiorlty of Chrift's miffioji 
above that of Mofes, if Chrift, to whom angels 
miniftered, when the devil in defpair departed 
from him, Chrift, who was transfigured before 
his difciples, and hb face didjhine as thefun^ and 
his raiment was white as the lighty and behold f 
there appeared unto them Mofes and Elias talking 
with him ; Chrift, at whofe death the vail of the * 
temple was rent in twain from the top to the boU 
iomy and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent^ 
and the graves were opened, and many bodies kf 
faints, . which flfpt, arofe, and came 9Ut of thi 
graves after his refurreHion, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared unto many 5 in concluflo«^ 
if Chrift, whofe refurreftion was declared by 
angels, feen and acknowledged by many wifr- 
nefles, and whofe afcenfion into heaven crowned 
and completed die irrefragable evidences of his 
divine miffion ; if Chrift, whofe prophecies of his 
Qwn death and refurreftion, of the deftruftion of 
Jerufalem and of the fubfequent difperfion of the 
Jews, have been and now are fo fully verified, 
cannot, as our caviller aflerts, meet the com«- 
parifon with Mofes, then is the Redeemer of 
loft mankind a lefs fublime and important cha^ 
f adler than the legiflator of the Jews. 

] have now attempted in the firft place to 

difcover 
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diftover how hr the world Was illuminated by 
light rcafon before the revelation of Chrift took 
place ; for had men's belief been fuch, and their 
praSicc alfo fuch 21s Chriftianity teaches, the 
world had not ftood in need of a Redeemer. 

The refult of this enquiry was, that certain 
perfons have exprefled themfelves well and 
JHiUy upon the fabje£t of God and religion in 
times antecedent to the Chriflian sera, and in 
countries where idolatry was the eftablilhed 
wodbip: 

That the nation of the Jews was a peculiar 
ntion, and preferved the worihip of the true and 
mty God, revealed in very early time to their 
fiidiers, but that this worihip from various cir- 
cumftances and events, in which they them- 
felves were highly criminal, had not been pro* 
pogated beyond die limits of a fmaU trad, and , 
that the temple of Jerufalem was the only 
church in the world, where God was worihip* 
ped, when Chrift came upon earth : 

TTiat from the almoft univerfal dilFufion of 
idolatry, from the unworthy ideas men had of 
God and religion, and the few faint notions en- 
tertained amongft them of a future ilate of re- 
wards and puniihments, the world was in fuch 
^plorable error, and in fuch univerfal need of 

aa 
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i^n inftru(^pr and redeemer, diat the jsomiag qf 
Chrift was moft feafonable and neceilary to 6d^ 
vatioQ : 

That there were a number of Concurrent 
prophecies of an authentic charafter in aSual 
exiftence, which promifed this lalvation to the 
world, and depided the perfon of the Meffia% 
who was to perform this mediatorial office in lb 
ftriking a manner, that it cannot be doubted but 
that all thofe charafteriftics meet and are ful- 
filled in the perfon of Chyift : 

That his birth, doftrines, miracles, prophet 
cies, death and paflion with other evidences are 
fo fatisfadlory for the confirmation of our belief 
in his divine miffion, that our faith as Chriftians 
is grounded upon irrefragable proofs : 

Laftly, That the vagQe opinions of our own 
4iflenting brethren, and the fiitile cavils of a re- 
cent publication by a diftiuguifhed writer of the 
Jewifli nation, are fuch weak and impotent 
aflaults upon our religion, as only fervc to con^ 
firm us in it the more. 

. If I hav^ effeiSled this tQ the fiitisfa<9ioii of the 
ferious re9der I &all be moft happy, and as foa 
thofe, who feek nothing better thaa aamfement 
in thefe voIi|fi()]es, I will ^ply myfelf witkont 
delay to the e^r t^fk of furniflxing them widi 
inatt;$f moxc fuited t9 thei/ tafte, and if the foU 
5 lowing 
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towing pages (hall introdocc another Jew W 
their acquaintance, I can proihire them he {hall 
be one, of whom no honeft man need be 
afliamed^ 
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*' Alife frofn cares and bujinefs free^ 
« h cfall lives the life for >«^»" 

J^BD DROJP'Sr came into pbffcifeon of 
a good eftate at a time of life, when the 
humours and habits contradtcd by education, or 
more properly by the want of it, become too 
much a part of the conftitution to be conquered 
but by fome extraordinary effort or ^vent. 
Ned's father had too tender a concern for his 
health and morals to admit him of a public 
fchool, and the fame obje£lions held againft an 
univerfity : Not that Ned was without his pre- 
teniions to fcbolarfbip, for it is well known that 

he 
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he has beeh forfietimes found afleep upon Ui9 
couch with a book opeh in his hand, which 
warraiits a prefumption that he ciould read^ 
though I have not met any body yet, who hai 
detedled him in the adl' itfelf. The literatitre o^ 
the nurfery he held in general contempt, and 
had no more paffion for the feats of Jack tb^ 
Giant-killer^ when he was a child, than he had 
for the labours of Hercules in his more adult 
years : I can witnefs to the deteftation, in which 
he held the popular allegory of the Pilgrim't 
Progrefs^ and when he has been told of the' 
many editions that book has run through, he 
has never failed to, reply, that there is no ac- 
counting for the bad tafte of the vulgar : At the 
fame time, I fpeak it to his honour, I have fre- 
quently known him exprefs a tender fellow- 
feeling for the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood^ and 
betray more partialit}', than he wa? apt to be 
guilty of, to the edifying ftory of the Seven 
Dreamers^ whom I verily believe he held in 
more refpeft than the Seven Wonders of the 
World. 

Rural fports were too bolfterous for Ned's 
fplrits ; neither hares nor partridges Could lay 
their deaths at his door, lo that all his country 
neighbours gave him -^heir good word, and 
poached hh manors without mercy : There was 

a canal 
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a canal in front of his houfe^ where he woul(i - 
femetimes take up with the placid amufement 
of angling from an alcove by the fide of it, witb 
a fervant in attendance for the purpofe of baiting 
his hook, or calling upon him to pull, if hj 
chance he was furprized with a bite; happily for 
his repofe this very rarely was the. cafe, though 
a tradition runs in the family of his having once 
Clapped an officious perch of extraordinary fize, 
. There was a learned praditioner in the law, 
one Mr. Driver^ who had a houfe in his pariih, 
and him Ned appointed manager of his eflate; 
this worthy gentleman was fo confiderate as feU 
dom if ever to give him any trouble about his 
accounts, well knowing his averfion from items 
and particulars and the little turn he had to the 
drudgery of arithmetic and calculations. By the 
kind offices of Mr. Driver Ned was relieve4 
from an infinite deal of difagreeable bufinefs, 
and Mr. Driver himfelf fuddenly became a itian 
of confiderable property, and began to take a 
lead in the county. Ned together with his 
eflate had fucceeded to a Chancery fuit, which 
was pending at the death of th'e late pofleflbr : 
This fuit was for a time carried on fo profpe* 
roufly by Mr. Driver, that nothing mott fbemed 
requifite to bring it to a favorable ifTue, than for 
Ned to make his appearance in Court fbr fome 

purpofel 
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ipurpofes I am not able to explain : This was an 
Undertaking fo infurmountable, that he could 
never be prevailed upon to fet about it and the 
fuit was deferted accordingly. This fuit and 
the circumftance of a copper mine on his eftate^ 
"Which his agent never could engage him to 
work, were the only things that ever difturbed 
his tranquillity^ and upon thefe topics he was 
rather fore, till Mr. Driver found it convenient 
to give up both points, and Ned heard no mor« 
of his Chancery fuit or his copper mine. 

Thefe few traits of my friend's character will 
fufEce to make my readers acquainted with him 
before I relate the particular? of a vifit I paid 
him about three months ago. It was in com- 
pliance with the following letter, which I was 
favoured with from Mr. Driver. 

« Sir, 

" Thefe are to inform you that Mr. Drowfy 
** delires the favour of your company at Poppy- 
*• Hall, which he has ordered me to notify to 
** youj not doubting but you will take it in good 
^^ part, as you well know how his humour 
** ftands towards writing. He bids me fay that 
** he has fomething of confequence to confult 
^ you upon, of which more when we meet : 

Vet. IV. Q^ « Wifting 
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*« Wlflimg you health and a fafe journey I irc- 
*' rafain in all reafonable fervice, 

** Your's to command, 

** Daniel Driver.*' 

In confequence of this fummons I fet off foir 
Poppy- PTall, and arrived there early in the even- 
ing of the fecond day. I found my friend 
Drowfy in company with my correfp6ndettt the 
Attorney, the reverend Mr. Beetle curate of tbk 
pari(b, and two gentlemen, ftrangers to me, 
who, as I underftood from Mr. Driver, were 
Mr. Sparkle fenior, an eminent audtoneer in 
London, and Billy Sparkle his fon, a city beau. 
My friend was in his eafy chair turned towards 
the fire ; the reft were fitting round the table .'at 
feme diftance, and engaged, as -I foon difco- 
vered, in a very interefting converfatton upon 
beauty, which my entrance for a while put a 
flop to. This intermiffion however lafted no 
longer than whilft Mr. Drowfy paid his eomt>li- 
ments to me, which he performed' in few' words, 
afking me however if I came on horfeback, 
which having anfwered in the ■'aHinnativey hfc 
fcntentioufly obferved, that he never rode. Arid 
nov/ the elder Mr. Sparkle refumed the convef- 
fation in the following manner-^What I was 

• going 
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going to obferve to you, when fWs ^qptteman 
came in, upon the article of beauty i3 peremp- 
torily and precifely this : Beauty, gentlemen, is 
in the eye, I aver.it to be in the eye of the be- 
holder and not in die objeft itfelf ; my beauty . 
for inftance is not your beauty, your's is not 
mine; it depends upon fancy and tafte, fancy 
and tafte are nothing but caprice : A collection 
of fine women is like a collection of fine pic- 
tures ; put them up to auftion, and bidders will 
be found for every loti — But all bidders, cries the 
attorney, arc not bond fide buyers.; I believe you 
find many an article in your fales fent.back upon 
the owner's hands, and fo It is with beauty; allj 
that is bidden, for, is not bought in r-iHere the 
curate interpofed, and turning to his lay-brother 
of the pulpit, reminded him that beauty was like 
a flower of the field ; here to-day, and gone to- 
morrow ; whereas virtue was a hardy plant and 
defied the fey the of time ; virtue was an ever- 
green and would bloom in the winter, of life ; 
virtue would flourilh, when beautywas.no more. 
— I 'believe it fcldom makes any confiderable 
flioots till that is the cafe, cried Billy Sparkle, 
and followed up his repartee with a laugh, in 
which he was himfelf the only performer. — It is 
high time now, fays the attorney, drreding his 
difcourfe to me, to make you apquiihted with 
0,2 the 
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the bufinefs vre are upon, and how we came to 
fall upon this topic of beauty. Your friend Mr. 
Prowfy does not like the trouble of talking, and 
therefore with his leave I fhall open the cafe to 
you, as I know he wiflies to take your opinion 
upon it— Here the attorney feeming to paufe for 
his cue, Drowfy nodded his head and bade him 
go on- We are in confultation, rejoined he, 
upon a matter of no lefs moment than the choice 
of a wife for the gentleman in that eafy chair.— 
And if he is e^fy in it, demanded I, what need 
he wifh for more ? — Alackaday ! he has no heir, 
and till that event takes place, he is only tenant 
for life fubjed to empeachment of wafte ; he 
cannot be called mafter of his own eftate ; only 
think of that, Sir. That was for him to do, I 
replied 5 how does Mr. Drowfy himfelf think of 
it? I don't think much about it, anfwered 
Ned. And how ftands your mind towards ma« 
trimony ?— No anfwer.— There's trouble in it, 
added L There is fo, replied he with a figh ; 
but Driver fays I want an heir. There's trou- 
ble in that too, quoth I ^ have you any particu- 
lar lady in your eye ? That is the very point 
we are now upon, cried Mr. Sparkle fenior; 
there are three lots up for Mr, Drowfy or his 
friends to chufe from, and I only wait his fignal 
for knocking down the lot, that he likes bcft. 

This 
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This I could not perfecMy underftand in the 
terms of art, which Mr. Sparkle made ufe o^ 
and therefore defired he would exprefs himfelf in 
plain language. My father means to fay, cries 
Billy, there are three girls want hulbands, and 
but one man that wifhes to be married. Hold 
your tongue, puppy, faid old Sparlde, and pro- 
ceeded. You (hall know. Sir, that to accom- 
modate Mr. Drowfy in the article of a wife and 
fave him the trouble of looking out for himfelf, 
we fome time ago put an advertifement in the 
papers ; I believe I have a copy of it about me; 
Aye, here it is! 

« W A N T E D 

*^ A young, healthy, unmarried woman, %£ a 
*^ difcreet charafter, as wife to a gentleman of 
*' fortune, who loves his eafe and does not care 
** to take upon himfelf thp trouble ofceurtfhip: 
** (he muft bp of a placid domeftic turn, and 
*^ not one that likes to hear herfelf talk. Any 
^' qualified perfon, whom this may fuit, by ap- 
" plying to Mr. Sparkle audtoneer, may be in- 
f' formed of particulars. A fliort triaj will be 
** expefted, 

" N. B. Maids of Honor need not apply, as 
P none fucb will be treated with." 

QL3 Itdd 
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I told Mr. Sparkle I thought his advertifc- 
ment a very good one, and properly guarded and 
I wifh^d to kno# the refult of it : He faid that 
very many applicants had prefented themfelveSj 
but for want of full credentials he had difmiffed 
dl but three, whom I will again defcribe, added 
he, not only for your information, but in hopes 
Mr. Drotvfy will give fome attention to the ca- 
talogue, which I am forry. to fay has not yet 
been the cafe, 

He then drew a paper of minutes from his 
pocket-book and read as follows — 

^^ Katherine Gumming, fpinfter, aged twen- 
/' ty-five, lodges at Gravefcnd in the houfe of 
*' Mr. DuiFer, a reputable flop -feller of that 
*' place, can have an undeniable charaflcr from 
** two gentlemen of credit, npw abfent, but foon 
** expefted in the next arrivals from China : 
^^ Her fortune, which flie ingenuoufly owns is , 
♦^ not capital, is for the prefent inverted in cer- 
" tain commodities, which fhe has put into the 
" hands of the gentlemen above-mentioned, and 
^* for which flie expefts profitable returns on 
** their arrival. This young lady appeared with 
^ a florid blooming complexion, fine long ring- 
*^ lets of dark hair in the fafhionable diflievel, 
** eyes uncommonly fparkling, is tall of ftature, 
" ftrait and in good cafe. She WQre a locket of 

'^ plaitecl 
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^ plated hair flung in a gold chain round her 
^ neck, a6d was remarkably neat and elegant 
*' about the feet and ancles: Is impatientfbr a 
<^ fpeedy anfiver, as flie has thoughts of going 
•5 out! in the next (hips to India," 

Let her go ! cried Ned, PU have nothing to 
fcy to Kitty Cuinming.-^rU bet a wager (he is 
one of uSj exclaimed the city beau, for which 
his father gave him a look, of rebuke and prq- 
ceeded to the next. 

" Agnes de Crapeau, daughter of a French 
** proteftant clergyman in the Ifleof Jerfey, a 
*' comely young woman, but of a p^nfive. air 
^' and downcaft look ; lived as a dependant 
'^ upon a certain rich trader's wife, with whom 
*>^ her fituation was very unpleafant; flattered 
*^ herfelf fbe was well praised jn iubmifSon 
^* and obedience, fliould conform to any hu- 
<* mours which the advertifer mighty have, and, 
*' fliould he do her the honour to accept her as 
" his wife, flie -would do her poffihle to pleafe 
*' him with all humble duty, gratitude and de^ 
«< yotion.'"* 

Ned Drowfy now turned himfelf in hiS chair, 
and with a figh w^^ifpered me in the ear, Poor 
thing! 1 pity her, but flie won't do : Go on to 
the laft. 

The lady Lam next to defcribe, iaid Sparkle, 
0.4 is 
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is one of whom I can only fpeak by report, for 
as yet I have not fet eyes on her pdrfon, nor is 
ihe acquainted with a fyllable of thefe proceed^ 
ings, being reprefented to me as a young wo-^ 
man, whofe delicacy would not fubmit to be the 
candidate of an advertifemcnt. The account I 
Have had of her is from a friend, who, though a 
man of a particular way of thinking, is a very 
honeft honourable perfon, and one whofe word 
will pafs for thoufands : He called at my office 
one day, when this advprtifement was lying on 
my defk, and cafting his eye upon the paper 
alk^d me, if that filly jeft was of my inventing ; 
I affured him it was no jeft, but a ferious adver- 
tifement J that the party was a man of property 
and honor, a gentleman by birth and principle, 
and one every way qualified to make the mar- 
ried ftate happy. Hath he loft his underftand* 
jng, bid my friend, that he takes this method of 
convening all the proftitutes about die town, or 
doth he confult his eafe fo much, as not trouble 
himfelf whether his wife be a modeft woman or 
not ? Humph ! cried Ned, what fignifies what 
he faid ? go on with your ftory. To make 
fliort of it then, rcfumed Sparkle, my friend 
grew ferious upon the matter, and after a confir 
jdering time addrcffed himfelf to me as follows j 
if I were fatisfied your principal is a man, as 

8 yo^ 
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you defcribe him, qualified by, temper and dif- 
jpofition to make an amiable and virtuous girl 
happy, I would fay fomething jto you on the fub- 
je6l ; but as he chyfes to be concealed, and as I 
cannot think of blindly facrificing my fair charge 
to any man, whom fhe does not know and apr 
prove, there is an end of the matt«r. And why 
fo? exclaimed Ned with more energy than I 
had ever obferved in him ; I (hould be glad to 
fee the gentleman and lady bojh j I ^ould be 
glad to fee them. 

At this inftant a fervant entered the room and 
announced the arrival of a ftranger, who wished 
fp /peak with the elder Mr. Sparkle, 
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MY friend Ned Drowfy is a man, wht 
hath indeed negledted nature's gifts, but 
not abufcd them ; he is as void of vice, as he is 
of induflry, his temper is ferene, and his man* 
ners harmlcA and inoffciifive ; he is avaricious 
of nothing but of his cafe, and certainly pofieflies 
benevolence, though too indolent to put it ioto 
action : He is as fparing of his teeth as he is of 
his tongue, and whether it be that I^ is naturally 
temperate, or that cat in?; and drinking arc too 
troublcfoinc, fo it is that he is very abftemious 
in both particulars, and liaving received the 
bieflings of a good conftituiion and a comely 
perfon from the hand of Providence, he has not 
ftjuandercd his talent, though he has not put it 
out to ufc. 

Accordingly when I perceived him interefled 
in the manner I have related upon Mr. Sparkle's 
difcourfc, and heard him give orders to his fer- 
vant to fhcw the gentleman into the room, 
which he did in a quicker and more fpiritcd 
tone than is ufual with him, I began to think 
that nature was about to ftruggle for her pri- 

vilcgc% 
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Vileges, and fufpcfting that this ftranger might 
perhaps have fbme connexion with Sparkle'^ 
incognita^ I grew impatient for his appearance. 

After a while the fervant returned and intro- 
duced a little fwarthy old man with fliort grey 
hair and whimfically drefled; having on a dark 
brown coat with a tarniflicd gold edging, black 
figured velvet waiftcoat and breeches of fcarlct 
cloth with long gold knee-bands, dangling down 
a pair of black filk ftockings, which cloathed 
two legs not exaftly caft in the mould of the 
Belvedere Apollo. He made two or three low 
reverences as he advanced, fo that before Mr. 
Sparkle could announce him by name, I had fet 
him down for an Ifraelite, all the world to no- 
thing ; but as foon as I heard the words. Gentle^ 
men^ this is my worthy frien^ Mr , Abraham Ahra^ 
hams ! I recognized the perfon of my correfpon- 
dent, whofe humble and ingenuous letter I 
thought fit to publifh in N° LXIV. of my third 
volume, and whom I had once before had a 
glimpfe of, as he walked paft my bookfellcr's 
door in Cornhill, and was pointed out to mo 
from the {hop. 

Mr. Abrahams, not being a perfon, to whom 
pature had affixed her paffport, faying Let this 
man have free ingrefs and egrefs upon my authority^ 
W^ade his fi|-ft approaches with all thofe civil 

aifiduitiqS;, 
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affiduities, which fomc people ^e conftraincd t9 
praftifc^ who muft firft turn prejudice out of 
company, before they can fit down in it. In 
the prefent cafe I flatter myfelf he fered fome- 
what better for the whifper I gave my friend 
Ned in bis favor, and fjence after a fliort time 
having taken place in fuch a manner as feemed 
to indicate an expe£btion in the company, that 
he was the perfon who was now to break it, hf 
began not without fome hefitation to deliver 
bimfelf in thefe words. 

Before I take the liberty of addrefling the 
gentleman of the houfe, I wifh to know from 
my, friend Mr. Sparkle, whether he has opened' 
any hint of what has paflcd between him and me 
relative to a certaia advertifement j and if h<? 
has, I fhould next be glad to know, whether J 
have permiflion of the party concerned to go into 
the bufinefs. 

Yes, Sir, cried Ned dpmewhat eagerly, Mr» 
Sparkle has told me all that paffed, and you have 
not only my free leave, but my earneft defire to 
fay every thing you think fit before thefe friends. 
Then, Sir, faid Abrahams, I (hall tell you a plain 
tale without varying a fingle tittle from the 
truth. 

As I was coming home from my club pretty 
lat^ in the evening about five months ago, in 

turning 
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turning the corner of a narrow alley, a young 
woman came haftily but of the door of a houfe, 
and, feizing hold of my hand, eagerly befought 
me for the love of God to follow her, I was 
ftartled, and knew not what to think of fuch a 
greeting ; I could difcern that (he was young 
and beautiful, and I was no adventurer in affairs 
of gallantry ; fhe feemed indeed to be exceed- 
ingly agitated and almoft befide herfelf, but I 
knew the profligate of that fex can fomctimes 
feign diftrefs for very wicked purpofes, and 
therefore dcfired to be excufed from going into 
any houfe with her ; if fhe would however ad- 
vance a few paces I would hear what flie had to 
fay, and to it was nothing but my charity fhe 
folicited, I was reedy to relieve her : We turned 
the corner of the alley together, and being now 
in one of the principal ftreets of the city, 1 
thought I might fafely ftop and hear the petition 
fhe had to make. As we ftood together under 
the eaves of a (hop, the night being rainy, fhe 
told me that the reafon fhe befought me to go 
into the houfc with her was in hopes the fpec- 
tacle of diftrcfs, which would there prcfent it- 
felf to my fight, might, if there was any pity in 
my heart, call it forth, and prevail v/ith me ta 
(lop a deed of cruelty, which was then in exe- 
cution, by faving a wretched object from being 

thpuii 
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thruft into the ftrcets in a dying condition for a 
fmall debt to her landlord, whom no entreaties 
could pacify. BleffedvCod! I exclaimed, can 
there be fuch humah monfters ? who is the wo* 
man ? My mother, replied flie, and burft into 
an agony of tears; if I would be what I may 
have appeared to you, but what I never can be 
even to fave the life of my parent, I had iiot 
been driven to this extremity, for it is refent- 
ment, which aftuates the brutal wretch no left 
than cruelty. Though I confefs myfelf not in- 
fenfible to fear, being as you fee no athletic, I 
felt fuch indignation rife within me at thefe 
words, that I did not hefitate for another mo- 
ment about accompanying this unhappy girl to 
her houfe, not doubting the truth of what fht 
had been telling me, as well from the manner of 
her relating it, as from my obfervation of her 
countenance, which the light of the lamp under 
which we were ftanding, difcovered to be of a 
moft affefling, modeft and even dignified cha* 
radter — 

Sir, I honor you for your benevolence, cried 
Ned ; pray proceed with yOur ftory. 

She led me up two pair of flairs into a back 

-apartment, where a woman was in bed, pleads 

ing for mercy to a furly-looking fellow, who 

was calling out to her to get up and be gone out 

J of 
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of his hou(e. I have found a fellow-creature, 
faid my conducftrefs, whofe pity will redeem us 
from the clutches of one, who has none; b« 
comforted, my dear mother, for this gentleman, 
has fome Ghriftian charity in his heart. I don't 
know what charity may be in his heart, cried 
the fellow, but he has fo little of the Chriftiait 
in his countenance, that I'll bet ten to one be 
is a Jew. Be that as it may, faid I, a Jew may 
have feeling, and therefore fay what thefe poor 
women are indebted to you, and I will pay do'wA 
the money, if my pocket can reach it , if not, I 
believe my name, though it be a Jew's name, 
will be good for the fum, let it be what it will. 
May God reward you, cried the mother, our* 
debt is not great, though it is more than we 
have prefent means to pay ; we owe but fix and 
twenty (hillings to our hardened creditor y I be- 
lieve I am right, Conftantia, (turning to her 
daughter) but you know what it is correctly. 
That is the amount of it, replied the lovely Con- 
ftantia, for fuch (he now appeared to me, as fhe 
was in the a<51: of fupporting her mother tn the 
bolfter with her arm under her neck. Take 
your money, man, quoth I, receive what is your 
own, and let thefe helplefs creatures lodge in 
peace one night beneath your roof; to-morrow 
I will remove them, if this infirm woman fhall 

be 
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be able to endure it. I hope my houfe is mf 
own, anfwered the favage, and I don't defire to 
be troubled with them one nighi longer, no^ nor 
even one hour. 

Is this poffible ? exclaimed Ned ; are there 
fuch diftreffes in the world ? what then have I 
been doing all this while ? Having fo faid, he 
fprung nimbly out of his eafy chair, took a hafty 
ftride or two acrofs the room, rubbing his fore-^ 
head as he walked, threw himfelf into an empty 
chair, which flood next to that, in which Mr. 
Abrahams was fitting, and begged him one« 
more to proceed with his narrative. 

With tlie help of my apothecary, who lived 
in the very houfe, at the door of which I had 
converfed with Coaftantia, I removed the invalid 
and her daughter that very evening in a hackney 
coach to my own houfe, which was not far 
diflant ; and by the fame medical aififtance and 
my wife's care, who is an excellent nurfe, I had 
the fatisfadlion to fee the poor- woman regain 
her health and ftrength very fpeedily, for in faft 
her weaknefs had been more the efFe<£l of mifery 
and want of diet, than any real difeafe : As for 
Conftantia, her looks kept pace with her mo- 
ther's recovery, and I muft fay without flattery 
fhe is altogether the fineft creature I ever locked 
upon. 

The 
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The mother of Conftantia is ftill a very 
•comely woman and not above forty years old 5 
fhe has a father living, who is a man of great 
opulence, but he has conceived fuch irrecon- 
cilcable difpleafure at her marrying, that he has 
never fmce that event taken the leaft notice ei- 
ther of her or of his grandchild. Then he is 
an unnatural monfter, cried Ned, and will be 
fent to the devil for his barbarity. 

Mr. Abrahams proceeded as follows ; (lie is 
the widow of a Captain Goodifon, of whole un- 
happy ftoiy I have at different times collected 
only a few particulars, but from thefe I can un- 
derftand that fhe went with him to America, and 
took her daughter with her ; that he had a con>- 
pany of foot, and little clfe to maintain himfelf 
and family upon but his payj that he ferved 
there in moft of the campaigns with the repu- 
tation of a gallant officer, but that the fpirit of 
gaming having been fufFered to infed the Englifh 
army in their winter quarters at New- York, 
this wretched man, the father and the hufband of 
thefe helplefs women, became a prey to that in- 
fernal paffion, and being driven to fell his com- 
miffion to pay his lofTes at play, put an end to 
his miferable exiftence by a bullet. 

Here Abrahams paufed, whilft Ned gave vent 

to a groan, in which I can anfwer for his being 

Vol, IV. R feconded 
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feconded by one more heart at leaft then in com- 
pany, from which the recollection of that fatal 
period never fails to extort a pang. 

I'he ferics of fufFeuings, which the unhappy 
widow and her child endured, (continued Abra^ 
hams) from this tragical period, were fuch as I 
muft leave you to imagine, for I neither wifhed 
to be informed of them, nor could flie expatiate 
-upon them. It may Ivowever be proper to in-i. 
form Mr. Drowfy, that I am convinced there is 
no room for hope, that any future imprcffion can 
be made upon the unforgiving nature of Con- 
ftantia's grandfather, and it would be unjuft in 
me to reprefent her as any other than what fhc 
is, deftitute of fortune even in expeftancy. And 
what is fhc the worfe for that? cried Ned; 
amongft the articles I ftipulate for in the adver- 
tifement, which Mr. Sparkle has been reading, 
I believe you will not find that money is put 
down for one. Upon this Mr. Abrahams made 
a proper compliment to my friend, and addrcfl^ 
ing hinifelf to the company began to apologize 
for having taken up fo much of our attention by 
his long difcourfe j this naturally produced a re- 
turn of acknowledgments on our parts, with 
many and juft commendations of his benevo- 
lence. The honeft man's features brii^htened 

o 

#ith joy upon receiving this welcome teftimony, 
10 which 



■%. 
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which he fo well deferved, and I remarked with 
pleafure that our reverend friend, the curate, now 
began to regard Abrahams with an eye of com- 
, placency, and having fet himfelf in order, like 
^^*9Biie who was about to harangue his audience 
with a prepared oration, he turned a gracious 
countenance upon the humble adverfary of his 
faith, and delivered himfelf as follows— 

Charity, Mr. Abrahams, is by our church 
efteemed the firft of Chriftian virtues, and as we 
are commanded to pray even for our enemies, 
in obedience to that blefled mandate I devoutly 
pray that in your inftance it may avail to cover 
and blot out the multitude of fins. Your reach*- 
ing forth the hand of mercy to thefe poor 
Chriftians in their pitiable diftrefs proves you lp 
be a man fuperior to thofe (hameful prejudice?, 
which make a falfe plea of religion for (hutting 
up the heart againfl: all, but thofe of it's own 
faith and perfuafion. I have liftened to your 
jiarrative with attention, and it is but juftice to 
you to confefs, that your forbearing to retort 
upon the fcurrilous fellow in the lodgfng-houfe, 
who infulted ycu on the fcore of your national 
phyfiognomy, is a circumftance very highly to 
your credit, and what would have done honor to 
any one of the profeflbrs of that religion, which 
teaches us, when we are reviled^ to revile not 
R 2 again. 
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again. I alfo remarked the modefl: manner of 
your fpeaking, when you unavoidably reported 
of your own good deeds; you founded no trum- 
pet before you, and thereby convinced me you 
are not of that pharifaical leaven, which feeketh 
the praife of men ; and let me tell you. Sir, it is 
the very teft of true charity, that it vaunteth not 
itfelf, is not pufted up. Humility, Mr. Abra- 
hamp, in a peculiar degree is expccled of you, as 
of one of the children of wrath, fcattered over 
the face of the earth without an abiding place, 

• which you may call your own : Charity alfo is 

• in you a duty of more than ordinary obligation, 
for you and your's fubfift no otherwife than on 
the charity of the nations, who give you (helter: 
The alms of others may be termed a free gift of 
love, but your alms are in faft a legal tribute for 
protection. To conclude — I exhort you to take 
in good part what I have now been faying; you 
are the firft of your nation I ever communed 
with, and if hereafter in the execution of my 
duty I am led to fpeak with rigour of your ftifE- 
necked generation, I (hall make a mental excep- 
tion in your favour, and recommend you in my 
prayers for all Jev/s, Turkr, infidels and heretics 
by a Separate ejaculation in your behalf. 

Whether Abrahams in his heart thanked the 
honcft curate for his zeal is hard to fay, but 

there 
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there was .notliing to be obferved in his counte- 
nance, which befpoke any other emotions than 
thofe of benevolence and good-natuje. My 
friend Drovvfy was not quite fo placid at certain 
periods of the difcourfe, and when he found that 
the humble Ifraelite made no other retiinij but 
by a civil inclination of the head to the fpcakci 
at the conclufion of the harangue, he fald ro 
Abrahams in a qualifying tone of voice, Air. 
Beetle, Sir, means well; to which the other Iji-. 
ftantly replied, that he did not doubt it, and then 
with a defign, as it fliould feem, to turn the dif- 
courfe, informed Ned, that he had taken the li- 
berty of going in perfon to the father of Mrs. 
Goodifon, in hopes he would have allowed him 
to fpeak of the fituation, in which he had found 
his daughter and her child ; but alas ! added he, 
I had no fooner began to open die bufinefs upon 
which I came, than he inftantly ftopt my mouth 
by demanding, if I came into his houfc to affront 
him ? that he was aftonifhed at my aflurance for 
daring to name his daughter in his hearing, and 
in the fame breath in a very haughty tone cried 
out, Harkye, Sir! are not you a Jew? to which 
I had no fooner replied in the affirmative, than 
ringing his bell very violently, he called out to 
his footman, to put that Jew out of his doors. 
Here Abrahams paufed ; Ned ftarted up from 
R 3 his 
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his chair, drank a glafs of wine, fliook the Jew 
by the hand, flounced down upon his feat again, 
whiftled part of a tune, and turning to me faid 
in a half-whifper, What a world is' this WQ 
live in ! 
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AFTER the converfation related in the 
preceding chapter, Drowfy and his guefts 
paficd a focial evening, and honeft Abrahams 
was prevailed upon to take a bed at Poppy HalK 
The next morning early, as I was walking in 
the garden, I was much furprifed to find Ned 
there befcre me — I dare (ay you wonder, faid 
he, v.hat could provoke my lazincfs to quit my 
pilipw thus early, but I am refolved to ihake off 
a flothful habit, which till our difcourfe laft 
night I never confidcred as criminal. I have 
been thinkiiig over all that Mr. Abrahams told 
us about th<? diftrelTed widow and her daughter, 
and I muft own to you I have a longing defire 
to obtain a fight of this Conftantia, whom he 
defcribes to be fo charming in mind and perfon. 

Now 
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Now I don't know with what face I can invite 
her hither ; befides I confider, though I might 
prevail upon Mr, Abrahams to bring her, yet I 
'fliould be confoundodly hampered how to get 
handfomely ofF, if upon acquaintance it did not 
Xuit me to propofe for her. 

You judge rightly, faid I, your dilemma would 
be cmbarralling. 

Well then, quoth he, there is no alternative 
but for me to go to her, and though I am aware 
of the trouble it will give me to take a journey 
to London, where I have never been and fliall 
probably make a very awkward figure, yet if 
you will encourage me fo far as to fay you will 
take a corner in my cogch thither, and Mr. 
Abrahams does not objeft to the fcheme, I will 
even pluck up a good courage and fet out to- 
morrow. 

Be it fo ! anfwered I, if Mr. Abrahams ap- 
proves of it, I have no objedlion to the party. 

On the morrow we fet ofF; Abrahams and 
Biyfclf with Ned and his old fervant in his coach 
for London, and in the evening of the fecond 
day our poft-boys delivered us fafe at BJoflpm's 
Inn in Lawrence-Lane. Abrahams procured us 
lodgings at the houfe of his apothecary in the 
Poultry, where he firft fheltered Mrs. Goodifon 
and Conftantia; and having fettled this affair 
R4 the 
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the good man haftened home to prefent himfelf 
to his family, and prepare for our fupping at his 
houfe that night. 

My friend Ned had been in a broad ftare of 
amazement ever fmce his entry into London; 
he fcemcd anxious to know what all the people 
were about, and why they poftcd up and down 
in fuch a hurry j he frequently afked me when 
they would go home and be quiet ; for his own 
part he doubted if he ftiould get a wink of fleep 
till he was fairly out of this noify town. 

As he was feafting his curiofity from the win- 
dow of our lodgings, the Lord Mayor pafled by 
in his ftate coach towards the Manfion Houfe— 
God blefs his Majefty ! cried Ned, he is a 
portly man. He was rather difappointcd when 
I fet him right in his miftake; but neverthelefs 
the fpe£bicle plcafcd him, and he commented 
very gravely upon the commodious fize of the 
coach and the flow pace of the procefEon, which 
lie faid (hewed the good fenfe and difcretion of 
ihc city magiftrate, and obferving him to be a 
very corpulent man, added with an air of fome 
confequence, that he would venture to pro- 
nounce my Lord Mayor of London was a wife 
matn and confulted his own eafe. 

Wc now were to fet ourfelves in order for 
our vifit to honcfr Abrahams, and Ned began to 

fliew 
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ihew fome anxiety about certain articles of his 
drefs and appearance, which did not exadly tally 
with the fpnice air of the city fparks, whom he 
had reconnoitred in the ftreets : The whole was 
confefTedly of the ruftic order, but I encouraged 
him to put his truft in broad-cloth and country 
bloom, and ferioufly exhorted him not to truft 
his head to the flieers of a London hair-drefler. 
I now ordered a coach to be called, which was 
no fooner announced than Ned obferved it was 
fpeedily got ready ; but they do every thing in a 
hurry in this place, added he, and I wifh to my 
heart the fat gentleman in the fine coach may 
order all the people to bed before our return, 
that I may ftand fome chance of getting a little 
reft and quiet amongft them. 

We now ftept into our hack, but not without 
a caution from Ned to the coachman to drive 
gently over the ftones, which, to give him his 
due, he faithfully performed. We were received 
at the door by our friendly Ifraelite with a fmil- 
ing welcome, and conduced by him up flairs to 
a plain but neat apartment, in which v/as the 
miftrefs of the houfe, an elderly decent matron, 
who prefented us to Mrs. Goodifon, the mother 
of Conftantia, in whofe countenance, though 
pale and overcaft with melancholy, beauty and 
-modeft dignity ftill kept their native poft. 

Honelh 
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Honeft Ned made his firft approaches with a 
bow, which Veftris perhaps could have mended, 
though- it was of nature's workmanfliip; and 
this he ftoudy followed up with a kifs to each 
lady, after the cuftom of the country, that loudly 
ijpoke it's own good report, 

Whilft thefe antient and exploded ceremonies 
were in operation, the door opened, and pre- 
fcnted to our eyes— -a wonder ! It was a com- 
bination of grace and beauty to have extorted 
raptures from old age itfelf ; it was a form of 
modefty to have awed the paflions of licentious 
youth ; it was in one word, Conftantia herfelf^ 
and till our reigning beauties {hall to equal 
charms add equal humility, and prefent them- 
felves like her to the beholder's eye without one 
confcious glance of exultation at their triumphs, 
{he niuft remain no othcrwifc defcribed than as 
that name bcfpeaks the unrivalled model of her 
fcx. 

As for my friend Ned, who had acquitted 
himfelf fo dexteroufly with the elder ladies, his 
lips had don.e their office ; neither voice nor 
motion remained with them, and aftonifhmeht 
would not even fuffer tliem to clofe— 

Ohjliipu'itj Jieteruntquc coma^ ct 'voxfaudbus bafit. 

And wliat after all were the mighty inftru- 

ments. 
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mcnts, by which thefe elFefts were produced ? 
Hearken, Tavi/iock-Jireety and believe it if 
you can! The fimpleft drefs, which modefty 
could; .'clothe itfelf with, was all the arniour^ 
which this conqueror had put on ; a plain white 
cotton veft with a clofe head-drefs, (fuch as your 
very windows would have bluflied to have exhi-- 
bitcd) filleted with a black filk ribband, were all 
the :%ids, that Nature borrowed to attire her 
matchlcfs piece of work. 

Thus fhe flood before us and there fhe might 
have flood for us till now, if the compaffionate 
Ifraelitc had not again ftepped in to her refcue : 
He led her to a chair, and, taking his feat, fet 
the converfation afloat by telling her of his vifit 
to the worthy gentleman then prefent (as his 
body indeed might witnefs, but for his fenfes 
they were clfe where) fpoke handfomely of his 
kind reception, of the natural beauties of the 
place and the country about it, and concluded 
with faying he had now the honour to introduce 
the owner of that hofpitable manfion to her ac- 
quaintance, and he flattered himfelf he could not 
do a more acceptable oflfice to both parties. 

The anfwer, which Conftantia made to this 

elaborate harangue, would in vain be fought for 

- in the academy of compliments^ for it confifted 

fimply in the eloquence of two expreffive eyes, 

which 
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which flie direfled upon the fpeechlefs trunk of 
jjjoor Ned, fomewhere as I fliould guefs about the 
region of his heart, for 1 am perfuaded her emif- 
faries never flopped till they made their way to 
the citadel and had audience there. • • 

Ned now began to ftammer out a few fen- 
tences, by which, if Conftantia did not under- 
lland more than was exprefled, fhe could not be 
much the wifer for the information he gave her ; 
he was glad and forry twice or thrice in a 
breath, and not always in the right place j he 
hoped and believed and prefumed to fay — juft 
nothing at all ; when in a moment the word Sup- 
per ! announced through the nofe of a fnuffling 
Hebrew fervant, came, as if it had been con- 
jured up by the wand of an enchanter, to deliver 
him out of his diftrefs : The manna in the wil- 
dcrnefs was hardly more welcome to the fe- 
rn iflied Jews, than were now the bloodlefs vi- 
ands, that awaited us on the friendly boird of 
Abrahams, to the ears I fhould have faid rather 
than to the appetite of Drowfy. 

Love I know can do more in the way of me- 
tamorphofis, than Ovid ever heard of; and to 
fay the truth, what he had done to Ned was no 
trifling teft of his art ; for it was in fact no lefs 
a change, than if he had transformed Morpheus 
into Mercury ; Good fellpwfhip however can do 

fomethjjij 
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fomething in the fame way, and the hofpitaWe 
feftivity of the honeft Ifraelite now brpugbt 
Ned's heart to his lips and fet it to work: 
Youth foon catches the focial fympathy, but 
even age and forrow now threw afide their 
gloDm, and paid their fubfcription to the board 
with a good grace. Ned, whofe countenance 
was lighted up with a genuine glow of benevo- 
lence, that had entirely difpelled that air of lafE- 
tude, which had fo long difarmed an interefting 
fet of features of their natural vivacity and fpirit, 
now exhibited a character of as much manly 
beauty and even mental expreflion, as I had ever 
contemplated — 

^iid non poJTit amor ? 

Madam, fays he, dire<5llng his difcourfe to Mrs, 
Goodifon, it is not for the honour of human na- 
ture, that I fhould wholly credit what our wor- 
thy hoft has told me : I won't believe there are 
half fo many hard hearts in the world as we hear 
of; it is not talking reafon to a man that .will 
always argue him out of his obftinacy ; it is not 
fuch a fellow as myfelf, no, nor even fo good a 
pleader as my friend here, (pointing to Abrahams) 
who can turn a tough heart to pity ; but let me 
once come acrofs a certain father, that fliall be 
namelefs, ajid let me be properly prepared to en- 
counter 
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counter him, and I'll wager all I am worth, I 
will bring him round in a twinkling : Only let 
me have the proper credentials in my hand, do 
you fee, and I'll do it. I know whom you 
point at, replied Mrs. Goodifon, but I don't 
<romprehend all your meaning ; what credentials 
-do you allude to ? To the moft powerful, faid 
Ned, that nature ever fet her hand to ; the irre- 
fiftible ^yes of this young lady; might I only 
fay — This angel is a fupplicant to you, the heart 
that would not melt muft be of marble. Con- 
ftantia blufhed, every body feemed delighted 
with the unexpected turn of Ned's reply, whilft 
Mrs. Goodifon anfwered, that fhe feared even 
that experiment would difappoint him ; upon 
which he eagerly rejoined, Then I have a re- 
fource agaihft the worft that can befel us : There 
is a comfortable little manlion ftands without- 
fide of my park ; it is furnilhed and in compleat 
repair; there is a pleafant garden to it; Mr» 
Abrahams has feen it, and if you will be my te- 
nant, )X)U fliall not find me fo hard a landlord, as 
fome you have had to deal with. As Ned (poke 
fhefe words, Mrs. Goodifon turned her eyes full 
tipon him with fo intelligent and fcrutinizing an 
expreflion, as to caufe a fhort flop in his fpeech, 
after which he continued — Ah, Madam, how 
happy you might make me ! the iaft inhabitant 
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of this beloved little place was my excellent mo-^ 
tber ; fhe pafled two years of widowhood in it 
with no companion but myfelf ; I wiih I had 
been more worthy of fuch fociety and more ca- 
pable of improving by it; but I was fadly 
cramped in my education, being kept at home 
by my father, who meant all for the beft (God 
forbid I fliould reproach him !) and put me un- 
der the care of Parfon Beetle, the curate of our 
parifti, an honeft well-meaning man, but alas ! 
I was a dull lazy blockhead and he did not keep 
me to my book. However fuch as I am, I 
know my own deficiencies, and I hope want of 
honefty and fincerity is not amongft the number* 
Nobody can fufpedl it, cried Abrahams, Pardon 
me, replied Ned, I am afraid Mrs. Goodifon is 
not thoroughly convinced of it ; furely. Madam, 
you will not fuppofe I could look you in the face 
and utter an untruth. Nobody can look in 
your*s, Sir, anfwered fhe, and expeft to hear 
one ; it is your unmerited ^enerofity that flops 
my tongue. After all, refumed Abrahams, I 
am as much indebted to your generofity as any 
body prefent, for as you have never once men- 
tioned the name of my Conftantia in this propo- 
fal, I perceive you do not intend to rob me of 
both my comforts at the lame time. **ris be- 
caufc I have not the prefumption to hope, an- 

fwcrad 
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fwered Ned, that I have any tiling to offer, 
which fuch excellence would condefcend to take : 
I could wifh to tender her the beft manfion I 
poflefs, but there is an encumbrance goes with 
it, which I defpair of reconciling to fo elegant 2 
tafte as her's. — O love, faid I- within myfelf, 
thou art a notable teacher of rhetoric ! I glanced 
my eye round the table j Ned did the very re- 
verfe of what a modern fine gentleman would 
have done at the clofe of fuch a fpeech, he never 
once ventured to lift up his eyes, or direft a . 
look towards the objeft he had addrefled; the 
fine countenance of Conftantia aflUmed a hue, 
which I fufpedl our dealers in Circaffian bloom 
have not yet. been able to imitate, nor, if they 
could, to fhift fo fuddenly; for whilft my eye 
was paffing over it, her cheek underwent a 
"change, which courtly cheeks, who purchafe 
blufhes, are not fubjeft to : the whole was con- 
duced by thofe moft genuine mafters and beft 
colourifts of the human countenance^ mqdefty 
and fenfibility, under the direction of nature, 
and though I am told the ingenious Prefident of 
our Royal Academy has attempted fomething in 
art, which refembles it, yet I am hard to believe, 
that his carnations, hov/ever volatile, can quite 
keep pace with the changes of Conftantia's 
check. Wife and difcreet young ladies, who are 

taught 
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taught to know the world by education and ex- 
perience, have a better method of concealing 
their thoughts and a better realbn for concealing 
them ; in fliort thejr manage this^ matter with 
liaore addrefs, and do not, like poor Conftantia— ^ 

-^ fT/ar their hearts upon their JUeve 

For davos to peck at. 

When a fafhionable lover affails his miftrefs 
Ivith all that energy of aftion as well as ut- 
terance, which accompanies polite declarations 
of paflion, it would be highiy indifcreet in her to 
(hew him how fupremely pleafed and flattered 
ftie is by his impudence j no, fhe puts a proper 
portion of fcorn into her features and with a 
ftern countenance tells him, fhe cannot ftand his 
impertinence; if he will not take this fair warn- 
ing and defift, fhe may indeed be overpowered 
through the weaknefs of her fex, but nobody 
can fay it was her bafhfulnefs that betrayed her, 
or that there was any prudent hypocrify fpared 
in her defence. 

Again, when a fafhionable lady throws her 
fine arms round her hufband's neck, and in the 
mournful tone of conjugal complaint fighs out 
— " And will my deareft leave his fond un- 
" happy wife to bewail his abfenpe, whilfl he is 
^* following a vile filthy fox over hedge and 

Vol. IV. S •^ ditch 
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«' ditch at the peril of his neek V* — would it 
not be a moft unbred piece of fincerity were {he 
to exprefs in her face what fhe feels in her 
heart — a cordial wifh that he may really break 
bis neck, and that fhe is very much beholden 
to thofe odious hounds, as fhe calls them, for 
taking him out of her fight ? Certainly fuch 
an a£l of folly could not be put up with in an 
age and country fo enlightened as the prefent j 
and furcly, when fo many ladies of diflin^on 
are turning ailrefles in public to amufe their 
friends, it would be hard if they did not fet 
apart fome rehearfals in private to accommodate 
themfelves. 
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I LEFT Conftantia fomewhat abruptly in 
my laft paper ; and to fay the truth rather in 
an awkward predicament; but as I do not like 
to interrupt young ladies in their blufhes, I took 
occafion to call off the reader's attention from 
her, and beftowed it upon other ladies, who are 
not fubjeft to the fame embarraffments. 

Our party foon broke up after this event: 
Ned and I repaired to our apartments in the 
Poultry, Conftantia to thofe fl umbers, which 
purity infpires, temperance endears and devotion 
bkffes. 

The next morning brought Ned to my levee ; 
he had lain awake all night, but no noifes were 
complained of; . they were not in the fault of 
having deprived him of his repofe. 

He took up the morning paper and the play- 
houfe advertifements caught his eye : He began 
to queftion me about The Clandejline Marriage^ 
which was up for the night at Drury Lane : 
Was it a comedy? I told him, yes, and an ad- 
mirable one : Then it ended happily^ he pre- 
fumed : Certainly it did; a very amiable young 
woman was clandeftinely married to a deferving 
S 2 . young 
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young man, and both parties at th« clofe of the 
fable were raconciled to their friends and made 
happy in each other : And is all this reprefented 
on the ftage? cried Ned: — All this with many 
more incidents is a£led on the Aage, and fe 
a£ted, let me affure you, as leaves the merit of 
the performers only to be exceeded by that of 
the poet : — This is fine indeed ! replied he; then 
as fare as can be I will be there this very night, 
if you think they will admit a country clown 
like me. — There was no fear of that. — Very 
well then ; is not this the play of all plays for 
Conftantia? Oh! that I had old furly there 
too ; what would I give to have her grandfather 
at her elbow ! He was fo poflefled with the 
idea, and' built his caftles in the air fo nimbly, 
that I could not find in my heart to dafh the 
vifion by throwing any bars in it's way, though 
enough occurred to me, had I been difpofed to 
employ them. 

Away pofted Ned — (quantum mufatus ab illo!) 
on the wings of love to Saint Mary Axe ; what . 
rhetoric he there made ufe of I cannot pretend 
• to fay, but certainly he came back with a decree 
in his favour for Mrs. Abrahams and Conftantia 
to accompany him to the comedy, if I would un- 
dertake to convoy the party; for honcft Abra- 
lianis, (though a dear lover of the Mufe, and as 

much 
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much attached to ftage plays, as his countryman 
Shylock was averfe from them) had an unlucky 
engagement elfewhere, and as for Mrs. Goodi- 
fon, Ned had fagacioufly difcovered that fhe had 
fome objection to the title of the comedy in her 
own particular, though fhe ftated none againft 
her daughter's being there. 

After an early dinner with Abrahams, we re- 
paired to the theatre, four in number, and whilft 
the fecond mufic was playing pofled ourfelves 
with all due precaution on the third row of one 
of the front boxes^ where places had been kept 
for us; Mrs. Abrahams on my left hand againft 
the partition of the box, and Conftantia on the 
other hand between her admirer and me. 

There is fomething captivating in that burft 
of fplendor, fcenery, human beauty and feftivity, 
which a royal theatre difplays to every fpeftator 
on his entrance j what then muft have been the 
ftroke on his optics, who never entered one be- 
fore ? Ned looked about him with furprife, 
and had there not been a central point of at- 
traftion, to which his eyes were neceflarily im- 
pelled by laws not lefs irrefiftible than thofe of 
gravitation, there might have been no fpeedy 
flop to the eccentricity of their motions. It 
was not indeed one of thofe delightfully crowded 
heufes, which theatrical advertifers acnnounc^ fo 
S 3 rapturoufly 
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rapturoufly to draw fucceeding audiences to the 
comforts of fucceeding crowds, there to enjoy 
the peals of the loudeft plaudits and moft roar- 
ing burfts of laughter, beftowed upon' the tricks 
of a harlequin or the gibberifti of ^ buffoons but 
it was a full aflcmbly of rational beings, con- 
vened for the enjoyment of a rational entert^in-^ 
ment, where the ears were not in danger of be- 
ing infulted by ribaldry, nor the underftandirig 
libelled by the fpeftacle of folly. 

Ned was charmed with the comedy, and foon 
became deeply interefted for Lovewell and Fanny.^ 
on whofe diftrefsful fituation he made many na- 
tural remarks to his fair neighbour, and fhe on 
her part beftowed more attention on the fcene, 
than was ftri*5Uy recopcileable to modern high- 
breeding. The reprefentative of Lord Ogleby put 
him into fome alarm at fir ft, and he whifpered 
in my e^r, that he hoped the merry old gentle- 
man was not really fo ill as he feemed to be j — 
for I am fure, adds he, he woiJd be the beft 
aQor in tlie world, was he to recover his health, 
fince he can make fo good a ftand even at 
death's door, I put his heart to reft by affuring 
him that his ficknefs was all a fiction, and that 
the fame old decrepid invalid, when he had 
wafhed the wrinkles out of his face, was as gay 
^d fprightly as the beft, aye, added I, and in his 

real 
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real charafter one of the beft into the bargain : 
I am glad of it, I am glad of it to my heart, 
anfwered Ned, I hope he will never have one 
lialf of the complaints, which he counterfeits;; 
tut/ tis fiirprifmg what fome men can dp. 

In the interval of the fecond aft an aged gen- 
tleman of a grave and fenatorial appearance, in 
a full-drelTed fait of purple ratteen and a flowing 
white wig, entered the box alone, and as he was 
looking out for a feat, it was with pleafure I 
obferved the yoiing idlers, at the back pay re- 
fpeSt to his age and perfon by making way for 
him, and pointing to a fpare place on our bench, 
to which he advanced, and after fome apologies 
natural to a well-bred man took his feat on our 
range. 

His eyes immediatciy paid the tribute, which 
even age could not withhold from the beauty of 
Conflantia ; he regarded her with more than a 
common degree of fenfibility and attention ; he 
watched for opportunities of fpeaking to her 
every now and then at the fhifting of a fccne or 
the exit of a performer ; he afked her opinioil 
of the aflors, of the comedy, and at the conclu-^ - 
fi'on of the aft faid to her, I dare believe, young 
!ady, you are no friend to the title of this co-^ - 
medy : I fhould be no friendf to it, replied Con-^ 
(lai^tia, if the author had drawn fo unnatural a 
S ij. chara£tejr 
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fcharaSer as an unrelenting father. One fuch 
pionfter in an ^ge, cried Npd, taking up the diA- 
courfe, is one too many. When I overheard 
th^fe words and noticed the eiFe<9:, which they 
had upon him, combining it alfo with his emor 
tion at certain times, when he examined the fea- 
tures of Conftantia with a fixed attention, a 
thought arofe in my mind of a romantic nature, 
which I kept to myfelf, that we might poflibly 
be then in company with the father of Mrs, 
Goodifon and that Ned's prophetic wiflies were 
aflually verified. When Fanny is difcovered to 
be a married woman at the clofe pf the comedy, 
and the father in his fury cries out to her huf- 
band — Lovewell^ you jhall leave my houfe direSily^ 
and you Jhall follow hhn^ Madam — Ned could nof 
refrain himfelf from exclaiming, Oh, the har- 
dened monfter !— but whilft the words were on 
his lips. Lord Ogleby immediately replied to the 
father in the very words, which benevolence 
would have dilated — And if they do^ I will rf- 
ceive them into mine^ whereupon the whole theatre 
gave a loud applaufe, and Conftantia, whilft the 
tear of fenfibility and gratitude ftarted in her 
eye, taking advantage of the general noife to adr 
drefs herfelf to Ned without being overheard, 
remarked to him — That this was an efFufion 
•f generofity fhe could not fcruple to applaudj, 
\o fincc 
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fince fhe had an example in her eye, which con- 
vinced her it was in nature. — Pardon me, replied 
Ned, I find nothing in the fentiment to call for 
my applaufe J every man would a£l as Lora 
Oglehy does, but there is only one father living, 
who would play the part of that brute Surling^ 
and I wifti old Goodifon was here at my elbow 
to fee the copy of his own hateful features. It 
was evident that the ftranger, who fat next to 
Ned, overheard this reply, for he gave ^ fudden 
ftart, which fhook his fran^e, and darting an 
angry glance fuddenly exclaimed — Sir.!— and 
then as fuddenly recoUefting himfelf, checked 
his fpeech and bit his lips in fudden fllencc. 
This had pafTed without being obferyed by Ned, 
who turning round at the word, which he con- 
ceived was addrefled to him, faid in a mild ton^ 
—Did you fpeak to me, Sir ? tq which the old 
gentleman making no anfwer, the matter paffed 
unnoticed, except by me. 

As foon as the comedy was over, our bo» 
began to empty itfelf into the lobby, when the 
ftranger feeing the bench unoccupied behind 
me, left his place and planted himfelf at my 
back. I was now more than ever pofTefled 
with the idea of his being old Goodifon, and 
vviflied to afcertain if poflible the certainty of 
my guefs ; I therefore made a pretence to thp 

ladies 
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ladies of giving them more room and ftept back 
to the bench on which he was fitting. After a 
Tew words in the way of apology he aflced me, if 
he might without offence rcqueft the name of 
the young lady I had juft quitted 5 with this I 
readily complied, and when I gave her name 
methought he feemed prepared to expecft it: 
He aflced me if her mother was a widow; I 
told him fhe was— Where was (h^ at prefent 
and in what condition ? She vv::s at prefent in 
the boufe of a moft benevolent creature, who 
had refcucd her from the deepeft diftrefs— Might 
he afk the name of the perfon, who had" done 
that good adlion? I told him both his name 
and place of abode, defcribed in as few words as 
I could the filuation he had found her and Con- 
ftantia in, fpoke briefly, but warmly, of his cha^ 
rafter,, and omitted not to give him as many 
particulars of my friend Ned as I thought nc-r 
ceflary ; in conclufion I made myfelf alfo known 
to him, and explained what my fmall part had 
been in the tranfadtion. He made his acknow- 
ledgments for thefe communications in very 
handfome terms, and then after a fhort paufe, iq 
which he feemed under difficulty how to pro- 
ceed, he fpoke to this effeft : 

I am aware that I fhall introduce myfelf to 
you under fome difadvantages, when I telj you I 

an; 
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am the father of that young woman's mother; 
but if you are not a parent yourfelf, you cannot 
judge of a parent's feelings towards an undutiful 
child ; and if you are one, I hope you have not 
had, nor ever will have, the experience of 
what I have felt : Let that pafs therefore with* 
pi|t further comment ! I have now determined 
to fee my daughter, and I hope I may avail my- 
felf of your good offices in preparing her for the 
interview ; I wifti it to take place to-morrow^ 
and, if you forefee no objeftion, let our meeting 
be at the houfe of her benefaftor Mr. Abra- 
hams J for to that worthy perfon, as you de-^ 
fcribe him to be, I have many neceffary apologies 
to make, and more thanks than I (hall know 
how to repay -, for the prefent I mull beg you 
will fay nothing about me in this place. 

To all thefe points I gave him fatisfaftory 
aflurances, and fettled the hour of twelve next 
day for the meeting ; he then drew a (hagreen 
cafe out of his pocket, which he put into my 
hand, faying, that if I would compare that fece 
with Conltantia's I could not wonder at the 
agitation, which fo ftrong a family-refemblancQ 
had given him ; it was a portrait of his deceafed 
wife at Conftantia's age ; the firft glancq he 
Jiad of her features had ftruck him to the hearty 
he could not keep his eyes from her j fhe was 

indeed 
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indeed a pcrfeS beauty 5 he had never beheld 
any thing to compare with her, but that coun* 
terjpart of her image then in my hand ; he begged 
to leave it in my care till our meeting next 
morning ; perhaps, added he, the fight of it will 
give a pang of fenfibility to my poor difcarded 
child, but I think it will give her joy alio, if you 
tender it as a pledge of my reconciliation and 
returning love. 

, Here his voice fhook, his eyes fwam in tears, 
aiid clafping my hand eagerly between his, he 
conjured me to remember what I had pro-, 
mifed, and haftened out of the houfe. 
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WHEN I had parted from the old gentle- 
man^ I found Mrs. Abrahams defirous 
to return home, being fomewhat indifpofed by 
th^ heat of the theatre, fo that I loft no time in 
getting her and Conftantia into the coach : In 
our way homewards I reported the converfation 
I had held with Mr. Goodifon; the different 
cfFefts it had upon my hearers were fuch as 
might be expefted from their feveral charaflers ; 
the gentle fpirit of Conftantia found relief in 
tears; her grateftil heart difcharged itfelf in 
praifes and thankfgivings to Providence : Mrs. 
Abrahams forgot her head-ach, felicitated herfelf 
in having prevailed upon Mrs. Goodifon to con- 
fent to her daughter's going to the play, declared 
(he had a prefentiment that fomething fortimate 
would come to pafs, thought the title of the co-- 
medy was a lucky omen, congratulated Con- 
ftantia over and over, and begged to be indulged 
in the pleafure of telling thefe moft joyful tidings 
to her good man at home^ Ned put ia his claim 
for a fliare in the prophecy no lefs than Mrs.' 
Abrahams ; he had a kind of a fomething in his 

. thoughts, 
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thoughts, when Goodifon fat at his elbow, that 
did not quite amount to a difcovery, and yet it 
was very like it ; he had a fort of an impulfc to 
give him a gird oi: two upon the charaSer of 
Sterlings and he was very fure that what he 
threwjout upon the occafion made him fqueak^ 
and that the difcovery would never have come 
about, if it had not been for him ; he even ad- 
vanced fome learned remarks upon the good ef* 
fcfts of ftage-plays in giving touches to the con-* 
fcience, though I do not pretend to fay he had 
"Jeremy Collier in his thoughts at the time ; in, 
fliort, what between the Hebrew and the Chrif- 
tian there was little or nothing left for my (hare 
in the work, fo that I contented myfelf with 
cautioning Conftantia how (he broke it to her. 
mother, and recommended to Mrs. Abrahams 
to confine her difcourfe to her hufband, and 
leave Conftantia te undertake for Mrs. Goodie 
fon. 

When we arrived at our journey's end we 
ftwind the honeft Jew alone, and furprifed him 
before he expefted us : Mrs. Goodifon was 
gone to bed a little indifpofed, Conftantia ha^^ 
ened up to her without entering the parlour; 
Mrs. Abrahams let loofe the clapper of joy and 
rang in the good news with fo full a peal and fo 
many changes, that there was no more to be 
8 done 
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done on my part but to corre£l a few trips in 
the performance of the nature of jdeonafms, 
which were calculated to improve the tale in 
every particular but the truth of it. When (he 
had fairly acquitted herfelf of the hiftory, fee 
began to recolleft her head-ach, and then left us 
very thoroughly difpofed to have a fellow-feeling 
in the fame complaint. 

After a few natural reflections upon the event, 
foberly debated and patiently delivered, I believe 
we were all of one mind in wiihing for a new 
fubjeft, and a filence took place fufficiently pffe- 
paratory for it's introduction ; when Abrahams, 
putting on a grave and ferious look, in a moi^ 
folemn tone of Voice, than I had ever heard him 
afliime, delivered himfelf as follows : 

There is fomething, Gentlemen, prefles on 
my mind, which feems a duty on my confcience 
to impart to you : I cannot reconcile myfelf to 
play the counterfeit in your company, and there- 
fore if you will have patience to liften to a few 
particulars of a life, fo unimportant as mine, I 
will not intrude long upon your attention, and 
at worft it may ferve to fill up a few fpare mi- 
nutes before we are called to our meal. 

I need not repeat what was faid on our parts ; 
we drew our chairs round the fire; Abrahams 
gave a figh, hemmed twice or thrice, »as if the 

words 
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words in rifing to his throat had chcaked himy 
and thus began : 

I was born in Spain, the only {bn of ^ 
younger brother of an aritient and noble houfe^ 
which like many others of the fame origin and 
perfuafion had long been in the indifpenfable 
praftice of conforming to the eftabliflied re- 
ligion, whilft fecretly and under the mo ft 
guarded concealment evefy member of it with- 
out exception hath adhered to thofe opinionsy 
which have been the faith of our tribe from the 
eaflieft ages. 

This I truft will account to yoti for my de- 
dining to expofe my real name, and juftify the 
difcretion of my aflliming the iidtitious one, by 
, which I am now known to you. 

Till I had reached my twentieth y^ar I knew 
myfelf for nothing but a Chriftian, if that may 
be called Chriftianity, which monkifti fuper- 
ftition and idolatry have fo adulterated and 
diftorted from the moral purity of it's feriptural 
guides^ as to keep no traces even of rationality 
in it's form and pracSHce. 

This period of life is the ufual feafon for the 
parents of an adult to reveal to him the awfu) 
fecret of their concealed religion : The circum- 
fl-ances, under which this tremendous difcovery 
is confided to the youth, are fo contrived as to 

impriiit 
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imprint upon his heart the ftrongeft feal of fe-- 
crecy, and at the fame time prefeiit to his choice 
the alternative of parricide or conformity : With 
me there was no hefitation ; none could be ; for ' 
the yoke of Rome had galled my confcience till 
it feftered, and I feized emancipation with the 
avidity of a ranfomed flave, who eifcapes out of 
the hands of infidels. 

Upon our great and folemn day of the Pafl-* 
over I was initiated into Judaifm ; my father 
Condu(Sled me to the interior chamber of a fuite 
of apartments, locking every door^ through 
which we paffed, with great precaution, and not 
uttering a fyllable by the way; in this fecure 
retreat he purpofed to celebrate that antient 
rite, which our nation holds fo facred : He was 
at that time in an alarming decline ; the agi- 
tating tafk he had been engaged in overpowered 
his fpifits; whilft he was yet fpeaking to me, 
and my eyes were fixed upon his face, the hand 
of death fmote him ; I law his eye-lids quiver ; 
I heard him draw his laft expiring figh, and fall- 
ing dead upon my neck as I was kneeling at 
his feet, he brought me backwards to the floor, 
where I laid panting under his lifelefs corpfe, 
fcarce more alive than he was. ' 

The noife of his fall and the horrid Ihrieks I 
began to utter, for I had no prefence of mind in 
■ Vol. IV, T . that 
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that fatal moment,, were unfortmiately over- 
beard, far as we were removed from the &mily i, 
The room we were in had a communication 
with our private chapel; the monk, who was 
our &mily confefTor, had a mafter-key,' which 
commanded the avenues to that place; be was 
&en before the altar, u^en my cries reached 
his ears ; he afcended haftily by the private^ilair' 
cafe, and finding the door locked, his terror at 
my yells adding flrength to a coloflal form, with 
one vdiement kick he burfl open &e door, and, 
befides the tragic fpe^iacle on the ground, too 
plainly difcovered the damning proofs of our 
^)oflacy. 

Vile wretch, cried he as he feii^ h(^ of my 
fitter's body, unholy villain, circumcifed infi- 
del ! I thank my God for having &iote thee 
with a flidden judgment : Lie there like a dog 
as thou art, and expe£l the burial of a dog ! 
This faid, with one furious jerk ot his arm he 
hurled the venerable corpfe of the mofl benevo- 
lent of God's creatures with the utmdl violence 
to the corner of the room : WhiUl I tell it my 
blood curdles ; I heard his head dafh againfl di^ 
marble floor ; I did not dare to turn my eyes ta 
the fpot ; the fword, which my father had pie- 
fented to my hand and pointed at his aw|i breafl^, 
when he imparted to me his faith, h^y lakpi oa 
5 A^ 
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the flocrfj I grafped it in my hand; nature 
tugged at my heart ; I felt an impulfe irrefifti- 
ble ; I buried it in the bowels of th^ monk : I 
thruft it home with fo good a willj that the 
guard entangled in the cord that was tied about 
his carcafe ; I left my weapon in the body, and 
the ponderous bigot fell thundei-irig on the pave- 
ment. 

A ready thought, which fedmed like infpi- 
ration, feized me 5 I difpofed my father's corpfe 
in decent order ; drew the ring from his finger, 
on which the fymbol of our tribe Was engraved 
in Hebrew chara6lers ; I took away thofe fatal 
tokens, wliich had betrayed us ; there were im«* 
plements for writing on a table; I wrote the 
following Words on a fcroU of paf)er — ^' This 
" monk fell by my hand; he merited the deadi 
<^ I gave him : Let not my father's memory bt 
** attainted 1. He is innocent, and died fuddenly 
*^ by the will of Heaven and not by the hand o( 
" man.'*— This I figned with my name, and 
affixed to the breaft of the monk; then imprint* 
ing a laft kifs upon the hand of my dead father^ 
i \yent fofdydown the fecret ftairs, and pafling. 
through the chapel efcaped out of the houfe un^ 
noticed by any of the family. 

Our houfe ftpod' at one extremity of the an-* 
T 2 tient 
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tient city of Segovia ; I made my way as fift as 
my feet would tranfport me to the forefts of San 
Ildephonfoj and there fheltered ttiy(cl{ till night 
came on; by fhort and fteal thy journeys, through 
various perils and almoft incredible hardfhips>. I 
Arrived at Barcelona ; I made myfelf known to 
an Englifh merchant, fettled there, who had 
long been a correfpondent of my father's, and 
was employed by our family in the exportation 
of their wool, which is the chief produce of 
eftates in the great plain of Segoviaj fo famous 
for it's fheep : By this gentleman I was fupplied 
with money and neceflaries ; he alfo gave me 
letters of credit upon his correfpondent in Lon- 
don, and took a pafTage for me in a very com- 
modious and capital fhip bound to that port^ but 
intermediately to Smyrna, whither (he was^ 
chartered with a Valuable cargo. Ever fince 
the unhappy event in Segovia it had betn my 
firft and conftant wifh to take refuge in Eng- 
land ; nothing therefore could be more accepta- 
ble thian thefe letters of credit and introduftion, 
and being eager to place myfelf under the pro- 
^ecSion of a nation, whofe generofity all Europe 
bears teftimony to, I loft not a moment in em- 
barking on board the Britilh Lion, (for fo the 
ihip was named) and in this afylum I for the 

firft 
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firft time found that repofe of mind ai)d body^ 
which for more than two nionths I had been. a 
ftranger to. 

Here I fortunately m^ade acquaintance with a 
very wornthy and ingenious gentleman, who was 
going to Jettle at Sn^yrna as phyfician to the 
factory, and to thq care and Jiiumanity of this 
excellent perfon, under Providence, I am in- 
debted for my recovery from a yery dangerous 
fever, which feized me on the third day after my 
coming on board : This gentleman refided 
many years at Sn^yrna, and praftifed there with 
great fuccefsj he afterwards went through a 
very curious courfe of travel, and is- now happily 

returned to his native country i, 

When we arrived at Smyr4:ia I wsw on my 
recovery, and yet under thq care of my friendly 
phyfician j I lodged in the fame houie with him, 
and found great benefit from the air and exer>- 
ciie on (hore: He advifed me to remain there 
for a feafon, and at the fame time an offer was 
made to me by the fliip's captain of afting for 
the merchants in place of their agenty who had 
died on the paflage. The letters of credit given 
me at Baicelona, and the fecurity entered into 
on my account with the houfe in London, wajr- 
^anted this propofal on his part, and there weire 
T 3 many 
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many motives, which prevailed lurifli mc for ac*. 
eating it. 

In this ftation I had the good fortune to give 
fuch fatisfildlion tb rtiy ($rinci{^S) that during a 
rcfidcnce of mofc diari twenty years I nego- 
tiated thfcir >ufinefs with unintemipted fuccefs, 
^nd in the courfc of that time fecured a conipe-r 
tcncy for myfelf, and married a very worthy 
wife, with whom I have Eved haji^y ever 
fince. / 

Still my wiflies pointied to this lind of free- 
dom and toleration, and here at laft I hope I am 
fet down for life : Such was my prepoflefEon 
for this country, that I may fay without hoafting 
during twenty years refidcnce in Smyrna nb 
Englifhmah ever left my dbfer without the re- 
lief he folicited, or appeared ib lliind in need of, 
. I muft not omit to tdl you that to my in- 
finite comfort it turned out, that my precautions 
after the death of the monk iVere effciSlual fbt* 
preventing any mifchief to the head df'my fa- 
mily, who ftill preferves his rank, title and 
eftate unfufpcfted ; arid although I was out- 
lawed by name, time hath now wrought fuch a 
change in my perfon, and the affkir hath fo died 
away in men's memorieis, that I tiiift I am in 
fccurity from any future machinations in that 

quarter : 
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quarter : Still I hoM it juft to my family and 
prudent towards rtiyfelf to continue my precau^* 
tlons } Upon the little fortune I raifed in 
Sm}rrna, with (omt aidd I have octafionally re- 
ceived from the head of our houfe^ who is my 
nephew, and fcveral profitable commiiSons for 
the fale of Spanifli wool, I live contentedly, 
though humbly as you fee,. and I have befides 
wherewithal, (blefled be God ! ), to be of fome 
ufe and afEftance to my fellow-creatures. 

Thus I have related to you my brief hiftory, 
not concealing that bloody aft, which would 
fubjeft me to death by the fentence of a human 
tribunal, but for which I hope my interceffion 
and atonement have been accepted by the Su- 
preme Judge of all hearts, with whom there is 
mercy and forgivenefs* Refleft I pray you 
upon my fituation at that drejadful moment^ 
enter into the feelihgs of a foh ; pi^re to your, 
felves the fcene of horjior before my eycsi con- 
ceive a brutal zealot (purning the dead corpfe of 
my father, "and that father his mpft generous te- 
nefaflor, honoured for his virtues and adored for 
his charities, thebeft of parents and the friend of 
mankind ; reflea^ 1 fay, upon diefe my agonies 
and provocations, make allowance for a diftrafted 
heart in fuch a crifis, and judge me with that 
T 4 charity, 
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xhari^y, which takes the law of God, and not 
,the law^qf maq for it's diredlion. 

Hcte ;Aljraham8 concliided, and here aUb I 

.ihall adjoQrn tp the fucceeding volume what re- 

,.2xiains to be related of the perfons, . whoie ad- 

•ventures have already engrofled fo large a per- 

tron of this mifcellaneous work. 



N"cxxiri. 

Natio comeeda cjl. 



IF the prefent tafte for private plays fpreads as 
faft as moft fafliions do in this country, we 
may expedl the rifing generatipn will be, like 
,thc Greeks in my motto, one entire nation of 
a£lors and a£lrefles. A father of a family may 
fhortly reckon it amongft the bleffings of a nu- 
> merous progeny, that he is provided with a fuf- 
ficient company for his domeftic ftage, and may 
caff a play to his own liking without going 
abroad for his theatrical amufements. Such a 

fleady 
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ftcady troop cannot fail of being -under better 
regulation than a fet of ftroUers, or than 2tny fet 
, whatever, who make a6Ung a vocation : Where 
a manager has to deal with none but players of 
his own begetting, every play bids fair to have 
a ftrong caft, and in the phrafe of the ftage to 
be well got up. Happy author, who fhall fee 
his charafters thus grouped into a family-piece, 
firm as the Theban band of friends, where all is 
zeal and concord, no bickerings nor jealoufies 
about ftage-precedency, no ladies, to fall fick of 
the fpleen, and tofs up their parts in a huff, no 
heart-burnings about flounced petticoats andfil-f 
ver trimmings, where the mother of the whole 
company ftands wardrobe-keeper and property- 
woman, whilft the father takes pod at the fide 
fcene in the capacity of prompter with |Jenipo- 
tentiary controul over P S's and O P's, 

I will no longer fpeak of the difficulty of 
writing a comedy or tragedy, becaufe that is 
now done by fo many people without any dilfi* 
culty at all, that if there ever was any myftery 
in it, that myftery is thoroughly bottomed and 
laid open j but the art of acting was till very 
lately thought fo rare and wonderful an excel- 
lence, that people began to look upon a perfe(3: 
a^or as a phenomenon in the world, which they 
were not to cxpe6l above once in a century; 

but 
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but lrK>W that the trade is lak! dpeft, ^hfs^ptiodigy 
is to be met at the turn of ev6ry ftreet ; the no- 
bility and gentry to their immoitd hoh6ur hati 
Woken up fee monbpoly^ and new*-m^de playcrt 
are how as plentiful as new-iiiade peers. 

Nee tamen Anttochus, nee erit mirabilis illtc 
Aut Stratocles aui cum molli Demetrius Hamo, 

Garrick and PoMfcll would be now !W wdnder, 
Nor Barry's filver note, nor Quin's heroic thunder. 

Though the public profeflbrs of jthfe &rt aire fo 
Wmpleatly put down by the priV2^€f pret,&Aiiotitti 
cf 3t^ it Is but juftke to obferr^ in ttlitJglrti<)h of 
their defeat, that they itieet the comparifon un*. 
ider fome difadvantage% which their rivals hav^ 
iiot to contend with. • 

Ovsi di thefe is diffiJenee, Vhi'iih Vpluiiteers 
cannot be fuppofed to feel in the degree the^ 
do, who are prefled into the fefvfce ; I never 
yet faw a public aftor come txpon the ftage on 
the firft night of a new play, who did not feem 
to be Tjearly, if Hot quite, in as great a fhaking 
fit ias his author ; but as there can be no luxury 
in a great fright, I cannot bclrcvt tiiaft peoJ)le of 
fjifbion, who aft for their amufemeht only, 
would fubjedk themfelves to it; tliey muft <rcr- 
tainly have a proper confidence in then own 
ebilities^ or they would never ft^ tnrt of a 

4rawing 
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draWing room, where they are fure to figUf^ 
upon a {tagcj where they run the rifque of cxi 
pofing themfelves ; fome gentlcrften peAaps^ 
who have been muti^ perfina in the fenate, rmf 
ftait at the firft found of their own veiecs in 4 
th^tfe, but graceful a^on, jttft eldditioh, per^ 
feft knowkdge of their author, elfegSnt dc^drtA 
ment, and tyvtry advantage, that r<iflried than-J^ 
ners and co&rtfy Addrefs can beftow^ is excte-i 
fively their own : In all fcenes of tt^ life thcj 
are at home^ n5^]e (bntimenfs are ftisitUNd to 
them ; love-spirts thejr can play by iirfttoaj aiid 
as for all Ae cafts of rikes, girtieftfeft a&iid' feei 
gfentlemen they can fitt ^m to the life, Thihi 
only what a viotencc it muft be to the nerVes df 
an humble uh'pretendJftg, iBtaor to b#'^bl%ed tA 
play the gallant gay feduce^ and be the gugkoldr 
maker of the comedy, when he has no other ob-» 
je£l at heart but to go quietly hpme, when the 
play is over, to his wife and childreri aqd parti* 
cipate with them in the boneft earnings of hia 
vocation ; can fuch a man coinpete wit!i th^ Lq^ 
tharioof high life? 

And now I mention the c^es of a iiM[% I 
ftrike upon another difadvihtage, Which the 
public performer Is fubjeft to and Ae -private 
exempt from: The Andromaphe of the ftage 
may have an infant H^Sor ?t home, whom (ha 

more 
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mcH-e tenderly feels for than the, Heftor 6f the 
iiren^; he may. be. fick, he m^y be .fopperlefe 5 
ibere piay be none to nurfehnU) y/i^t^ his mo- 
ther i% w,t pf Cght,^ and the matQrn^ iiMiefeft in 
jthe; divided heart ©f tfee aiStrcfe miy ]>rep<>nderate 
jBver the. bcr^ne^^ :. This 1$ a cafe not within 
ihe chances, tb happen to iny lady-^ai^refs, ^vho 
of courfe configns the tafk of education to other 
bands, aii(l l^eeps hex own at letfiA^^ for more 
|M?cflitfg dutifgs, 

., P^lic^performers^iave t^eiit memories Ipadcd 
find daftra<S0d with a variety . of p^s^ and often- 
iimeSi ve coippelled tp jfijich a repetition of the 
feineparj^.^ cannot fail to quench the fpirit of 
^c T^[^efentation; they ijiuft d>ey. the call; of 
#yty, b^the caft of the charad^er what it may— <• 

- . _i«C7tf^ Thdtdafuftmeti aut cum 
* - " Uxoreth comcpdtts fi^itn 

Subje£l to al) the various cafts of life, 
" ■ Now the loofc* harlot, now the tirtuous wife, 
«. ..... 

. But, what is worfc than all, the veterans. ef 
the public ftage will fometimes be appointed tg 
play the oid and. ugly, as I can ii^ance in the 
perfon of a moft admirable adrefs, whonn I have 
often feen, s^d never without the tribute of ap- 
§laufe, in the cafts of Juliefs Nurfe^ Aunt De^ 
korah^ and Qthej venerable damfels in the vale 
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4^ years, .when I am confident there is not z, 
lady of independent rank in England of Mrs* 
P/«'s age, wha would not rather ftruggle for 
Mtfs Jenny or Jl^fs Hoyden^ than ftoop to be 
the reprtfentatiye of fuch old hags. 

Thefe and the fubjedlion public • performers 
are under to the caprice of the fpeflators, and 
to the attacks of conceited and misjudging cri-> 
tics are amongft the many difagreeablc circum- 
ftances, which the moft eminent muft expcA 
and the moft fortunate cannot efcape. 

It would be hard indeed if performers of 
diftin£tion, who ufe the ftage only as an elegant 
and moral refource, fliould be fubjeft to any of 
thefe unpleafant conditions, and yet as a friend 
to the rifing fame of the domeftic dram^ I muft 
obferve, that there are fome precautions necef-*. 
fary, which it's patrons have not yet attended 
to. There are fo many confequences to be 
guarded againft, as well as provifions to be 
made for an eftablifhment of this fort, that it 
behoves it's conduiSlors to take their firft ground' 
with great judgment j and above all things to 
be very careful that an exhibition fo ermobled 
by if s aftors, may be caft into fuch a ftile and 
charadler, as may keep it clear from any pofEble 
comparifon with fpedacles, wKich it fhould not 
condefccnd to imitate, and cannot hope to equaU 

This 
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This I believe has nbt been attempted^ perhaps 
not even refle£ied upon, land ytet if I may fpeak 
from information erf" fpecim^ns, which I havt 
not been prefent at, there ar6 many reforms 
needful both in it's external aS well a6 iot^riial 
arrangement. 

By external I mean fpeflacle, comprehending; 
theatre, ftage, fcenery, orcheftra, and all things 
clfe, which fall within the province of the arbiter 
delUiarum: Thefe (hould be planned upon a 
model new, original and peculiar to themfelves % 
fo induftrioufly diftinguiflied fr^om our public 
play-houfes, that they fliould not ftrike the eye, 
as now they do, like a copy in miniature, but as 
the indcpendant fkctch of a matter, who difdains 
to copy* I can call to ' mind many noble halls 
and ftately apartments in the great houfes and 
caftles of our nobility, which would give an 
dirtift ample field for fancy, and which with pro* 
per help would be difpofed into new and ftriking 
ftapes for fuch a fcenc of aflion, as fliould be* 
come the dignity of the performers. Halls and 
feloons, flanked with interior columns and fur- 
rounded by galleries, would With the aid of pro- 
per draperies or fcenery in the intercolumnations 
take a rich and elegant appearance, and at the 
fame time the mufic might be fo difpofed in the 
gallery, as to produce a moft animating effed. 

A very 
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A very fmall elevation of ftage fhould b^ aW 
lowed of, ^nd no conti^ion by fide fci^nes to 
huddle the fpeakers together and embarrafs their 
deportment ; no fliift of fcene whatever, an/d na 
curtain to draw up and drop, as if puppets were 
to play behind it y the area, ^propriated to the 
4)erformers, fliould be fo drefled and furniflicd 
with all fuit4ble accommodations^ as to aSbfd 
every poflible opportunity to the performers of 
varying their adions and poftures, whether of 
fitting, walking or ftaqding, as their iltuations 
in the fcene, or their iritereft in the dialogue 
may di<3ate ; fo as to familiarize and affipilatd 
their whole conduft and converfation through 
the progrefs of the drama to the manners an4 
habits of well-bred perfons in real life. 

Prdogues and epilogues in the modera ftile 
of writing and fpeaking them I regard as very 
unbecoming, and I ihould blufli to fee any lady 
of fafhiQn in that filly ^nd unfeemly Situation : 
They are the laft remaining corruptions of the 
antient drama ; reliques of fervility, and only are 
r-etained in our London theatres as vehicles of 
humiliation at th? inferoduftign of a new play, 
and traps for falfe wit, extravagant conceits ancj 
female flippancy at the coniijlijfion of it : Wfeer^ 
authors are petitioners, and players fervanfs t0 
the publip thefe condefcenfipns miift be n*adc, 
4 but 
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but wRcre poets are not fuitors, and performers 
are bcnefeftors, why {hoald the free Mufe wear 
fhackles ? for fuch they are, though the fingers 
of the brave are employed to put them on the 
Kmbs of the fair. 

As I am fatisfied nothing ought to be admit- 
ted from beginning to end, which can provoke 
comparifons, I revolt with indignation from the 
idea of a lady of &fhion being trammelled in the 
trickery of the ftage, and taught her airs and 
graces, till flie is made the mere fac-ftmile of a 
mannerift, where the moft (he can afpire to is 
to be the copy of a copyift : Let none fuch be 
confulted in drefBng or drilling an honorary no-f 
vitiate in the forms and faftiions of the public 
ftage ; it is a courfe of difcipline, v^ich neither 
perfon will profit by ; a kind of barter, in^ which 
both parties will give and receive falfe airs and 
felfe conceits; the fine lady will be difqualified 
by copying the aftreft, and the aftrefs will be- 
come ridiculous by apeing the fine lady. 

As for the choice of the drama, which is fo 
nice and difficult a part of the bufinefs, I fcarce 
believe there is one play upon the lift, which in 
all it*s parts and paflages is thoroughly adapted 
to fuch a caft as I am fpeaking of: Where it 
has been in public ufe I am fure it is not, for 
there comparifons arc unavoidable.. Plays pro-^ 

feffedly 
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feffedly wrote for the ftage muft deal in ftrong' 
diara(9:er, and Ariking contraft: How can a 
lady ftand forwiard in a part, contrived to ,pro-* 
duce ridicule or difguft, or which is founde^i 
ypon broad humour and vulgar buffoonery ?— 

Nempe ipfa 'videtur^ 
Non perfona loquu 

<< 'Tis flic herfelf, and not her ma(k which^aks.** 

I doubt if it be altogether feemly fof a gentle- 
man to undertake, unlefs he can reconcile him-* 
feU* to cry out with Laberius— 

Eques Romanus lore egrejfus tneo 
Domum revertam mimus» ' 

*' Efquire I fignM myfelf at noon, 
" At night I counterfignM Buffoon." 

The drama therefore muft be purpolely writ- 
ten for the occafion; and the writer muft not 
only have local knowledge of every arrangement- 
preparatory for the exhibition, but perfonal know- 
ledge alfo of the performers, who are to exhibit ■ 
it.' The play itfelf, in my conception of it^ 
(hould be part only of the projefted entertain- 
ment, woven into the device of a grand and 
fplendid y?^^, given in fome noble country houfe 
or palace: Neither (hould the lpeflat©rs be to- 

VoiT. IV, ^ U talk 
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taUjr exoifed from their fuUcription to the ge« 
ner^ gakr^ nor teft to dolie upon fimr benches 
through the progrefs of five tedious ads^ but 
ctdled upoa at intervals bjr mufic^ dance or re- 
£re(hinenty elegantly contrived^ ta change the 
famenefs of the fcene and relieve thp efforts 
©f the more aSive corps, employed upon the 
drama. 

And now let me fay one word to quaKfy the 
irony I fet out with and acquit myfclf as a 
moralift* 

There are many and great authorities againflr 
Ais fpecies of entertainment, and certainly the 
danger is great,, where theatrical propenfities are 
too much indulged in young and inexperienced 
minds^ TertulUan fays, (but he, is fpeaking of 
a very licentious theatre:) Tbeatrum fiicrariumf 
eft Veneris — " A playhoufe is the very facrifty 
^ of Venus/* And Juvenal, wh6 wrote in 
times of the grofleft impurity, maintains that no 
{H'ttdent man wiU take any young lady to wifi^ 
who has ever been even within die wafis ^ a 
theatre— 

Cuneis an bahentJpeBaada totii 
^uodfecurus ames, quodque inJe exeerpgrepqffis? 

<< Look round, and fay if any man of fenfe 
** VtrUi dare Xq (ingle out a wife from hence T^ 

Ywtlg 
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Young women of humble rank and fmall pre- 
tenfions fhould be particularly cautious how a 
vain ambition of being noticed by their fuperiors 
betrays them into an attempt at drfplaying their 
unprotefted perfons on a ftage, however dig- 
nified and refpeftable. If they have talents, and 
of courfe applaufe, are their underftandings and 
manners proof againft applaufe ? If they miftake 
their talents, and merit no applaufe, are they 
fure they will get no contempt for their felf- 
conceit ? If they have both adling talents and 
attraAive charms, I tremble for their danger; 
let the foolifli parent, whofe itching ears tingled 
with the plaudits, that refounded through the 
theatre, where virgin modefty depofited it*s 
blufhes, beware how his aching heart fhall throb 
with forrow, when the daughter, qua pudica ad 
theatrum accejferat^ inde revertetnr impudka. 
(Cyprian, ad Donatutn.) 

So much by way of caution th the guardians 
and protedlors of innocence j let the offence 
light where it may, I care not, fo it ferves the 
caufe for which my heart is pledged. 

As for my opinion of private plays in general, 
though it is a fefliion, which hath kings and 
princes for it's nurfing fathers and queens and 
princefles for it's nurfitig mothers, 1 think it is 
a fafliion, that ihould be cautioufly indulged and 
U 2 narrowly 
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narrowly confined to certain ranks, ages and 
conditions in the commi^nity at. large. Grace 
forbid ! that what the author of my motto faid 
fcofEngJy of the Greeks fhould be faid propheti- 
cally of this nation j emulate them in their love 
of freedom, in their love of fcience j rival them 
in the greateft of tlieir adlions, but not in the- 
verfatility of their mimic talents, till it (hall be - 
£iid of us by fome future fatirift — 

Natio comceda eft. Rides ? majore cacbinno 
Concutitur : flet, fi Jacrymas ajpexit amici^ ' 
Nee dolet. Igniculum brumafi tempore pofciiSf 
Accipit endromidem : Si di:teris, aftuo,fudat, 
Nonfumus ergo pares \ melior, quifefnper et omni 
No&e diequepoteft alienum fumere vultum, 

«• Laagh, and your merry echo burfta his fides; 
*• Weep, and his courteous tears gufh out in tides j 
" Light a few' ftlcks you cry, 'tis wintry — Lo ! 
*• He's a fttrr'd Laplander from top to toc^ 
•* Put out the fire, for now 'tis warm — He's more,, 
•* Hot, fultry hot, and fweats at every pore : 
** Oh ! he's beyond us ; we can make no race 
** With one, who night and day maintains his pace, 
«« And faft as you fliift humours ftill can (hift his 
« face/' 

Before I clofe this paper I wifli t<5 go back 
to what I faid refp^fting the propriety of new 
and occafional dramas for private exhibition r 
Too many men are ia the habit of decrying 

their 
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their contemporaries, and this difcouraging prac-r 
tice feems more generally levelled at the dra- 
matic prbvince, than ^ny other; but whilft the 
authors of fuch tragic dramas as Douglas^ El-- 
Jrida and CaraSiacus^ of fucb comic ones as The 
School for Scandal^ The Jealous Wife^ The Clan- 
dejiine Marriage and The Way to Keep Him^ 
with others in both lines, are yet amongft us, 
.why ftiould we fuppofe the ftate of genius fo de- 
clined as not to furnifh poets able, to lupport and 
to fupply their honorary reprefentatives \ Num- 
bers there are no doubt, unnamed and' unknown, 
whom the fiery trial of a public ftage deters 
from breaking their obfcurity : Let difmterefted 
fame be their prize and there will be no \y^t of 
competitors, 

Latet anguii in herha^ 
There is aferpent in the grafs'j^and that ferpent 
is the emblem of wifdom; the very fymbol of 
wit upon the watch;^ couching for a while under 
the C9yef of obfcurity, till the bright rays of the 
fun fliall ftrike upon it^ give it life and motion 
tp ere£l itfelf on end and difplay the dazzling 
polours of it's burpifhed fcales, . 

<« Though thou, vile cyi»ic, art the age's (han>9^ 
*< Hope not to damn all living fame } 
f* True wit is arm'd in fca|es fp bx?ght> 
4f It dazzles thy dull owliih fight s 

U 3 ff Tliy 
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** Tby wolfiih fangs n9 entrance gala^ 
<* They gnaw, they tug, they gnafh in vain, 
** Their hungry malice does but edge tkeir pain. 

« A vaunt, profane I *tis confecrated g^xmnd : 
** Lft no unholy foot be found 

•« Where the Arts mingle, wljere the Mufes haunt, 

<< And the l^ine Sifters hymn their facred chaunt, 
<* Where freedom's nymph-like form appears, 
«' And high *midft th^ harmonious fpheres 

<* Science her layr«Ucrowned head uprears, 

*^ Ye moral mafters of the human heart ! 
** And you advance, ye fons bf Ai*t I 
«* Let Fame^s far-echoing trumpet found 

** To fummon all her candidates around $ 
** Then bid old Time his roll explore, 
•« And fay what age prefents a ftorc 

•* In merit greater or in numbers more. 

•« Come forth, and boldly ftrike the lyre, 

** Break into fong, poetic choir I 
<* Let Tragedy-s loud ftrains in thunder roll % 
<* With Pity's dying cadence melt the foul i 

<* And now provoke a fprightlier lay j 

*< Hark ! Comedy begins to play, 
<< She fnites the ftring, and Dullnefs flits aw? 

•• For envious Dullnefs will eflay to fling 
«' Her mud into the Mufe's fpring, 
*« Whilft critic cwrs with pricking ears 
<* Bark at each bard as he appears 3 
•* Ev'n the fair dramatift, who fips 
•• Her Helicon with modeft lips, 

^* Sometimes alas f in troubled water dip? 
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** But flop not» fair bqe, faint not m tKy talk, 
<< Slip on the fock nkd fnatch the msik, 
«' Polifli thy clear refleaing gkfs, 
<< And catch the manners as they pafs 5 
*• Call home thy playful Sylphs again, 
*^ And chear them with a livelier ilrain | 

^' Fame weaves no wreath that is not ^eam^d with 



** And thou, whofe happy talent hit 

" The richeft vein of Congreve^s wit, 
** Ah fickle rover, falfe ingrateful loon, 
•' Did the fond eafy Mufe confent too fbon, 

" That thou ihould'il quit Thalia^s arms 

*' For an old Begum's tawny charms, 
^ And fhake us, not with laughter, but alarms ? 

** Curft be ambition ! Hence with tnufly laws t 
<< Why pleads the bard but in ApolloH caufe f 
*' Why move the Court and humbly apprehend 
«' But as the Mufe*8 advocate and friend ? 
« She taught his faithful fcene to (how 
<< AU that man's varying paflions know, 
♦< G!iy-fla(hing wit and heart-diffolving woe. 

** Thoutoo, ^rice happy in a Jsalous Wift^ 
« Comic interpreter of nuptial life, 

« Know that all candid hearts deteft 

«« Th' unmanly fcpffer'a cniel jefl, 

<« Who for his jibes no butt could find 

** But what cold palfy left behind, 
^ A (baking man with an unfhaken mind* 

«< And yc, who teach man's lordly rac^, 
<• That woman's wit will have it's place, 

U 4. ** Matrons 
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*' Matrpi>s'^Dd pnaidens, w^p Infpire 
** The fceiiic ftuteorfweep the Sapphic lyre, 

** Go, warble* in the fylvan feat, - 

«• Where the Pamailian fifters meet, 
** And lUmp.the rugged ibil with female feet. 

** 'Tie ye, who interweave the myrtle boii]^ 

<* With the proud palm that crowns Britannia's brow, 
** Who to the age in which ye live 

** It's charms, it's graces and it's glories gUc j . ^ 
•* For me, I feek no higher praife, , 
«« But to crop one fmall fpiij; of bays, , 

•* And wear it in tbe funfliine of your days." 



N? ex;xiv. 



I THINK the hdies* will not s^ceufe me of 
bufying niyTelf in impertinent rirafai^ks upon 
their drefs and attire, for indeed it is hot to tlieir 
perfons my fervices are devoted^ but.,to their 
minds: If I can add to them;. any thing orna- 
mental, or take from them any thing ufibec^om- 
ing, I fhall gain my wifh ; thereft I'l^all leave 
to their milliners and mantua-makers. 

Now if I have any merit with them for not 
intruding upon their toilets, let them fliew me fo 
much complaiftnce, as not to read this paper, 

whilft 
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wHilft they arc engaged in thofe occupations, 
Vrhich I have never before interrupted j for as I 
intend to talk with them a little metaphyfically, 
I would not wifli to divide their attention, nor 
fcall I be contented with lefs than the whole. 

In the firft place I muft tell them, gentle 
though they be, that human nature is fubjecft to 
a variety of pjifSons ; fame of thefe are virtuous 
paflion^, fome.pn the conti'ary. I am afraid are^ 
^yil ; there ai'e however a number of interme- 
diate propenfitife^, moft of which might alfo be 
termed paflions, which by the proper influence 
of ireafoini may become very ufeful allies . to any. 
one fingle virtue, when in danget of being- over-r- 
pp^yered by; a h^ft^of foes : .At the fame time 
they ar^ a? capable of being kidnapped by the. 
enemies rpf reafpn, and, when enlifted in the^ 
ranks of theiin&rgents, feldom fail to turn the, 
fate of di^lbatde, and compiit dreadful hayock. 
ip the pe^eful quarters of the inyadpd virtue;. 
It is apparent then that all thefe intermediate; 
propenfities are a kind of balancing powers^* 
which, feem indeed to hold a neutrality in moral- 
afFairs, but, hplding;it with arms in their hands,, 
cannot be fuppofed to remain impartial fpefia- 
tors of the fray, and therefore muft be either 
with us, or againft us. . 

I j(hall make myfelf better underftood when I 

• proceed 
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proceed to inftance them^ and I wHl be^n with 
fbaty which has been called the univev&l paffion, 
Tht bfite rf Fame. 

I preiiune no. lady will difavow this propen- 
fity; I would not wifli her to attempt it; let 
ber examine it however ; let her firft enquire to 
what point it is likely to carry her before (he 
cammits herfelf to it's conduA: If it is to be 
hex guide to that fame only, which excels in 
6fliionabIe diffipation, figures in die firft circles 
cf the gay world, and is the loadftone to attract 
every libertine of high life into the fphere of it*s 
aSivity, it is a traiterous guide, and is feducing 
lier to a precipice, that will fooner or later be 
Ae grave of her happinefs : On the contrary, if 
k propofes to avoid thefe dangerous purfuits^ 
«kI recommends a ptogreis through padis le(s 
tempting to the eye perhaps, but terminated by 
fiibftantial comforts, Ihe may iecurely follow a 
pfopenfity^ which cannot miflead her, and in* 
dulge a paffion, which will be the moviiig fpring 
of aB her adtions, and but for which her nature 
virould ¥^ant energy, and her charader be no 
otherwifb diftinguifhed than by avoidance of vice 
without the grace and merit of any 'pofitive 
virtue. I can hardly fiippofe, if it was put to a 
lady's choice at her outfet into life whidi kind 
^ fame (he would be diftinguifhed for, good or 
9 evil. 
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evil, but that Ihe would zt once prefer the good| 
I muft believe ihe would acknowledge more 
gratification in being iignalixed as tha beft wife, 
the beft mother, the moft exemplary woman of 
her time, than in being pointed o^t in all circles 
file frequents as the moft faihionable rake, the 
beft dreficd voluptuary in the nation : If this be 
rightly conjeftured, why will not every woman, 
' who has her choice to make, diteik her ambition 
to thofe obj«(Jl8, which will give her moft fatif- 
fadHon, wh^n attained? There can be no reafort 
but becaufe it impofes on her fome felf-deniiU^t 
by the vways which (he has not fortitude to fur- 
mount ; and it i| plain (he doe& not love fame 
well enough to be at much pains in acquiring 
it} her ambition does not reach at noble ob- 
jeStSj her pafSon for celebrity irno better than 
that of a byiFoon'^, who for the vanity of being 
con^icuous fubmits to be contemptible. 
^ Fviendjhip is * word which has a very capti- 
vating (bund, but is by no means of a decided 
quality ; it may be friend or fee a$ reaibn an<} 
true judgment (hall determine fer-k. If I were 
to decry a)) female friendfhips in tiie lump it 
might ktm a har(h fentence, and yet it will ie- 
rioiHly behove every parent to keep ftriift watch 
over this propenfity in the early movements of 
^ fefll^sde mind. I am not dJfpofed te expatiate 

upon 
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ut)on it's dangers very particularly; they are 
fufficiently known to people of experience and 
difcretion; but attachments muft be ftemined 
in their beginnings ; keep oiF correfpondents 
from your daughters as yoii would keep off the 
peftilence : Romantic mif&9, fcntimental no^ 
velifts and fcribbling pedants overturn each 
others heads with fuch eternal rhapTodies about 
friendfliip, and refine upon: rion|lpe with fuch 
an afFe(^tion of enthufiafn^that if it has not 
been the parent's ftudy to; take e^ly precautions ' 
^gainfl: ^ fuch growing propenfities, it will be 
In vain to oppofe the torrent, when it carries all 
before it and overwhelms the paffions with it't 
force. 

Senftbility is ^ mighty ^vorite with the fair 
^x ; it is an amiable friend or a very dangerous 
foe to virtue:. Let the femalp, who pTofefles it^ 
be carefiJ how flie makes too full a difplay of 
her weaknefp ; for this is fo, very fqft and in- 
finuating a.prppenfity,; that, it will be found in 
moft female gloffaries as a fynoxiymous term for 
love itfelf; in ia£t it i^ little elfe, than the 
nomme^de-guerre^ Which that iniidl6»s adven-: 
turer takes upon him in a]l firft approaches 5 
the pafs-word in all thofe (kirmiChing experi- 
ments, which young people make upon each 
other's affi^^ons^i befQre they proceed tq plainer 

declarations; 
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declarations; it is the whetftone, upon which 
love {harpens and prepares his arrows : If any 
lady makes a certain fliow of fenfibility in com- 
pany with ^her admirer^ he muft be a very dull 
fellow, if he does not know how to turn the 
weapon from himfelf to her. Now fenfibility 
aflumes a different charafter when it is taken 
into the .fervice of benevolence, or made the 
centinel W Aodefty ; in one cafe it gives the 
fpring to pity, in the other the alarm to difcre- 
tion ; but whenever it affails the heart by foft 
fedudion to beftow that pity and relief, which 
difcretion does not warrant and purity ought 
not to grant, it fhould be treated as a renegado 
and a fpy, which under the mafk of charity 
would impofe upon credulity for the vileft pur- 
pofes, and betray the heart by flattering it to it's 
ruin. , 

Vanity is a pafEon, to which I think I am 
very complaifant, when I admit it to a place 
amongft thefe convertible propenfities, for it is 
as much as I can do to find any occupation for 
it in the family-concerns of virtue ; perhaps if I 
had not known Vanejfa I fhould not pay it even 
fhis fmall compliment : It can however do fome 
under-ofHces in the houfehold of generofity, of 
chearfulnefs, hofpitality, and certain other re- 
fpedlable qualities ; It is little elfe than an of- 
3 ' ficiousy 
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'ficious, ciWl, filly thing, Aat funs on errancis 
for It's betters, Md is content t6 be paid with a 
fmile for it's good-^wili by thofe, who have too 
much good (*enfe to (how it any real refped: 
When it id harmlefs, it would be hard to wound 
it out of wantonrtefs; when it is mifchievous, 
there is ttierit in chaftifing it with the whip erf 
ridicule: A lap-dog may be endured, if he h in- 
cfFenfive and does not annoy the Company, but 
a fnappilh, barking pett, though in a lady's arms, 
deferves to have bis ears pulled for his imper- 
tinence. 

Delicacy is a foft name, and fine ladies, who 
have a proper contempt for the vulgar, are very 
willing to be thought endowed with fenfes more 
refined and exquifite, than nature ever meant to 
give them; their nerves are fufceptible'in the 
extreme and they are of conftitutions fo irri- 
table, that the very winds of heaven muft not be 
allowed to vijk their face too roughly. I have 
ftudied this female favorite with fome attention, 
and I am-ftot yet able to difcover arty one oTit's 
good cfualities; I do not perceive die merit of 
fuch exquifite fibres, nor have I obferved that 
the flendereft firings are apt to produce the 
fwceteft founds, when applied to inttruments of 
harmony ; I prefume the female heart fliould be 
fuch an harmonious inftrument, when touched 

by 
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by the parent^ the friend, the hufband ; but how 
can tbefc expeft a concept of fweet (bunds to bcr 
excited from a thing, which is liable to be jarred 
and put out of tune by every breath of air ? It 
may be ke^ in if s cafe, like an old-fafluoncd: 
virginal, whitb nobody knowSy or even wifhes 
to know, how to touch : It can never be 
brought to bear it's part in a family concert^ 
but muft hang by the wall, or at beft be a folo 
inftrument for the remainder of it's days» 

Bajhfulnefs^ when it is attached to modefty, 
will be regarded with die eye of eandor and 
cheared widi the fmile of encouragement ; but 
baihfulnefe is a hirding, and is fomettmes dif- 
covered in the livery <rf* pridcj oftentimes in the 
caft-ofF traf^ngs of afFeibtion; pedantry is 
very apt to bring it into company, and fly, fecret 
confcioufnefs will frequently blujh becaufe it un-^ 
derjlands* I do not fey I have much to lay to 
tt*s charge, for it is not apt to be troublefome in, 
polite focieties, nor do I commonly meet it 
even in the youngcft of the female fex^ There 
is a great deal of blufliing I confefs in all the 
circles of fine ladies, but then it is fo univerial a. 
blufli and withal fo permanent, that I am far 
from imputing it always to bafhfulnefs, when, 
the cheeks of the fair are tinged with rofes* 
However, though it is fometimcs an impoftor,, 

and 
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and for that reafon may deferve to be difmifled, 
I cannot help having a confideration for one, 
that has in p^ft times been the handmaid of 
beauty, and thersfore as merit has taken modefty 
into her fervice, I would recommend to igno- 
rance to put baflifulnefs into full* pay, ajid em- 
ployment. 

Politenefs is a charming propenfity, and I 
would wifh the fine ladies to indulge it, if it 
were only by way of contraft between themfelves 
and the fine gentlemen they confort with. I 
do not thipk it is altogether becoming for a 
lady to plant herfelf in the center of a circle 
with her back to the fire, and expeft every body* 
to be warmed by the contemplation of her figure 
or the reflection of her countenance ; at the fame 
time I am free to confefs it an attitude, by 
which the man of high breeding is confpicu- 
oufly diftinguiftied, and is charming to behold, 
when fet off with the proper accompaniments 
of leather breeches, tight boots and a jockey 
waiftccat. I vnW not deny however but I have 
feen this pradtifed by ladies, who have acquitted 
themfelves with great fpirit on the occafion; but 
then it cannot be done without certain male ac-" 
coutremenzs, and prefuppofes a flouched bat, 
half- boots, fhort waiftcoat and riding drefs, not 
to omit broad metal buttons with great letters 

engraved 
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engraved upon them, or the fignature of fome 
hiint, with the ihdifpenfable appendage of two 
long dangling watch-chains, which ferve to 
mark the double value people of faffiion put 
' upon their time, and alfo fliew the encourage- 
ment they beftow upon the arts : With thefe 
implements the work may be done even by a 
female artift, but it is an art I wifli no yourt^ 
lady to ftudy, and I hope the prefent profeflbrs 
will take no more pupils, whilft the academics 
of Humphries and Mendo%a are kept open for 
accomplifliments, which I think upon the whole 
are altogether as becoming. Politenefs, as I 
conceive^ confifts in putting people at their eafe 
in your company, and being at your eafe in 
their's; modern praftice I am afraid is apt to 
mifplace this procefs, for I obferve every body 
in fafhionalDle life polite enough to ftudy their 
own eafej but I do. not fee much attention paid' 
to that part of the rule, which ought to be firft 
obferved: It is well calculated for thofe, who 
arc adepts in it, but if ever fuch an out-of-the- 
way thing as a modeft perfon comes within it's 
reach, the awkward novice is fure^ to be dif- 
trefTed, and whilft every body abgut him feems 
rcpofing on a bed of down, he alopc is picketted 
upon a feat of thorns: Till thisfhall be re- 
formed by the ladies, who profefs to underftand 
Vol. IV. X politenefs. 
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politenefs, I (hall turn back to my rcd-boak of 
forty years ago, to fee what relidls of the old 
court are yet amongft us, and take the mo- 
thers for ray models in preference to their 

daughters. 



N- CXXV. 



" *X T T H AT good do you cxpeft to-do by 
V V your Obfervers?** faid a certain per- 
fon to me t'odier day: As Iknew the man to 
be a notorious damper^ I parried his queftion, 
as I have often parried other plump (tiueftions, 
by anfwering nothing, without appearing to be 
mortified or offended : To fay the trutt I do not 
well know what anfwer I could have given, had 
I been difpofed to attempt it : I fliall fpcak very 
ingenuoufly upon the fubjeft to my candid read- 
ers, of whofe indulgence I have had too many 
proofs to hefitate at committing to^them all that 
is in my heart relative to our paft or future in- 
tf rcourfe and connexion. 

Whei^ I firft devoted myfelf to this work, I 

took 
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took it up at a time of leifure and a time of life, 
when I conceived myfelf in a capacity for the 
undertaking ; I flattered myfelf I had talents and 
materials fufficient to furnifli a colleftion of mif- 
cellaneous eflays, which through a variety of 
amufing matter ftiould convey inftruflion to 
fome, entertainment to moft and difguft to none 
of my readers. To effecSt thefe purpofes I 
ftudied in the firft place to funplify and familia- 
rize my ftile by all means fhort of melegance, 
taking care to avoid all pedantry and afFeftation, 
and never fufFering myfelf to be led aftray by 
the vanity of florid periods and laboured decla- 
mation : At the fame time I tefolved not to 
give my morals aa auftere complexion, nor 
convey reproof in a magifterial tone, for I did 
not hold it neceflary to 1)e angry in order to 
perfuade the world that I was in earnefl: : As I 
am not the age's Cenfor either by office or pro- 
feflion, nor am pofltflied of any fuch fuperiorities 
over other men as might jufl:ify me in afliiming 
a taflc to which nobody has invited me, I was 
fenfible I had no claim upon the public for their 
attention but what I could earn by zeal and dili- 
gence, nor any title to their candour and cpoj- 
placency but upon the evidence of thofe qualities 
on my own part. As I have never made parti- 
cular injuries a caufe for general complaints, I 
X z am 
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am by no means out of humour with the world, 
and it has been my conftant aim throughout the 
progrefs cf thefe papers to recommend and inftil 
a principle of univerfal benevolence i I have to 
the beft of my power endeavoured to fupport the 
Chriftian charafter by occafional remarks upon 
the evidences and benefits of Revealed Religion ; 
and as the fale and circulation of tliefe volumes 
have exceeded my moft fanguine hopes, I am 
encouraged to believe tliat my endeavours are 
accepted^ and if fo, I trufl: there is no arrogancQ 
in prefuming fome good may have refulted from 
them. 

I wifh I could contribute to render men mild 
and merciful toward^. each other, tolerating every 
peaceable member, who mixes in our commu- 
nity without annoying it's eilablifhed church : 
I wifh I could in pi I e an ardent attachment to 
our beloved country, qualified however with the 
gcntleft manners and a beaming charity towaids 
the world at large : I wifh I could perfuade con- 
temporaries to live together as friends and fel- 
low travellers, emulating each other without 
acrimony and chearing even rivals in the fame 
purfuit with that liberal fpirit of patriotifm, 
which takes a generous interefl in the fuccefs of 
every art and fcience, that embellifh or exalt 
t^e age and nation we bejong to: I vnih I 

could 
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could devife fpme means tp ridicule the proud 
man out of his folly, the voluptuary out of his 
falfe pleafuresi if I could find one confpicu- 
ous example, only one, amongft the great and 
wealthy of an eftate adminiftered to my entire 
content, I fhould hold it up with exultation ; 
but when I review their order from the wretch 
who hoards to the madman who fquanders, I fee 
no one to merit other praife than of a preference 
upon comparifon ; as for the domeftic bully, 
who is a brute within his own doors and a 
fycophant without, the malevolent defamer of 
mankind and the hardened re viler of religion,, 
they are characters fo incorrigible and held in 
fuch univerfal deteftation, that there is little 
chance of making any impreffion upon their 
nature, and no need for provoking any greater 
contempt, than the world is already difpofcd to 
entertain for them : I am happy in believing 
that tiie time does not abound in fuch charac- 
ers, for my obfervations in life have not been 
fuch as (hould difpofe me to deal in melancholy 
defcriptions and defponding lamentations over 
the enormities of the age j too many indeed 
may be found, who are languid in the pradlice 
of religion, and not a few,' who are flippant in 
their converfation upon it; but let thefe fenfelefs 
triflers call to mind, if they can, one fmgle in- 

ftancj 
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ftancc of a man, however eminent for ingenuity, 
who either by what he has written, or by what 
he has faid, has been able to raife a well-founded 
ridicule at the expence of true religion ; cnthu- 
fiafln, fupcrftition and hypocrify may give oc- 
cafion for raillery, but againft pure religion the 
wit of the blafphemer carries no edge j the wea-^ 
pon, when ftruck upon that fhield, fhivers in 
the aflaflin's hand, the point flies back upon his 
breaft and p^lunges to his heart. 

I have not been inattentive to the intercfts oF 
die fair fex, and have done my beft to laugh 
them out of their fiftitious charaSers : On the 
plain ground of truth and nature they are the 
ornaments of creation, but in the maze of ajfFec- 
tation all their charms are loft. Where vice 
corrupts one, vanity betrays an hundred ; out of 
the many difgraceful inftances of nuptial infi- , 
delity upon record few have been the v^rretches, 
whom a natural depravity has made defperate, 
but many and various are the miferies, which 
have been produced by vanity, by refentment, 
by fafliionable diffipation, by the corruption of 
bad example, and moft of all by the fault and 
negleft of the hufband. 

They have aflbciated with our fex to the 
profit of their underftandings and the prejudice 
of>their morals : We are beholden to them for 

Jjaving 
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having foftened our ferocity and difpelled our 
gloom ; but it is to be regretted that any part of 
that pedantic charader, which they remedied in 
us, (hould have infefted their manners. A lady, 
who has quick talents, ready mepiory, an am- 
bition to fliine in converfation, a paffion fokr 
reading and who is withal of a certain age or 
perfon to defpair of conquering with her eyes, 
will be apt to fend her underftanding into the field, 
and it is well if flie does not make a ridiculous 
figure before her literary campaign is over. If 
the old ftock of our female pedants were not fp 
bufy in recruiting their ranks with young no- 
vitiates, whofe underftandings they diftort by 
their training, we would let them ruft out and 
Ipend their fhort annuity of nonfenfe without 
annoying them, but whilft they will be feducing 
credulous and inconfiderate girls into their circle, 
and transforming youth and beauty into unna- 
tural and monftrous fhapes, it becomes the duty 
of every knight-errant in morality to fally forth 
to the refcue of thefe hag-ridden and diftreffed 
damfels. 

It cannot be fuppofed I mean to fay that 
genius ought not to be cultivated in one fex as, 
well as in the other; the obje£t of my anxiety 
is the prefervation of the female charaSer, by 
which I underftand thofe gentle unaffuming 

manners 
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manners arid qualities peculiar to the fex, which 
recommend them to bur protecSfioh and endear 
them to biir hearts; let their talents and ac- 
quirements be what they may, they fhould never 
be put forward in fuch a mariner as to over- 
fliadow and keep out of fight thofe feminine and 
propef requifites, which are fitted to the do- 
meftic fphere and are indifpenfable qualifications 
for the tender and engaging duties of wife and 
mother; they are not born to awe and terrify us 
into fubjeftiohby the flaflies of their wit. or the 
triumphs of their underftanding.; their con- 
qiiefts are to be eflTefied by fofter Approaches, 
by a genuine delicacy pf thought, by a fiiiiplicity 
and modefty of Toiil, which ftariip a grace upon 
every thing they aft or utter. All this is. com- 
patible with every degree of excellence in fci- 
ence or art ; in faft it is charafteriftic of fu- 
perior merit, arid arjiongii the many inftances of 
ladies now living, who have figured as authors 
qr artifts, there are vcry-fevir, who are not as 
cdnfpicuous for the natural grace of charafter as 
for talents ; prattlers and pretenders there may 
be in abundance, wno fortunately for the world 
do riot annoy us any otherwife than by their lo- 
quacity and imperVmence. 

Our age and natTon hav^e Jufl: reafo^i to be 
proud' of the genkis of our women; the ad- 
vances 
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vances they have made within a ftiort period are 
fcarcely credible, and I refleft upon them with 
furprize and pleafure : It behovies every young 
man of fafhion now to look well to himfelf and 
provide fome fund of information and know- 
ledge, before he commits himfelf to focieties, 
where the fexes mix: Every thing that can 
awaken his ambition, or alarm his fenfe of 
fhame call upon him for the exertions of ftudy 
and the improvement of his underftanding j and 
thus it comes to pafs that the age grows more 
and more enlightened every day. 

Away then with that ungenerous praife, which 
is laviflied upon times paft for no other purpofe 
than to degrade and fmk the time prefent upon 
the comparifon I 

Plus rvetuflis namfavei 
Invidia mendaxy quam bonis frafentibus, 

Ph^drus. 

I confcienjtioufly believe the public happinefs 
of this peaceful aera is not to be paralleled in 
our annals. A providential combination of 
events has confpired to reftore our national dig* 
nity and eftablifh our internal tranquillity in a 
manner, which no human forefight could have 
pointed out, and by means, which no political 
fagacity could have provided. It is a great and 

Vol. Vf. Y fufiicient 
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fufficient praife to thofe, in whom the conduft of 
affairs is repofed, that they have clearly feen and 
firmly feized the glorious opportunity. 

Let uSj who profit by the bleffing, give proof 
that we are deferving of it by being cordially 
affedlioned towards one another, juft and gene- 
rous to all our fellow-creatures, grateful and 
•bedient to our God. 



END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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